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Arr. I.—Memoirs of the Life and Works of George Romney, in- 
cluding various letters and testimonies to his genius, §c. ; also some 
particulars of the life of his brother, a young artist of great genius 
and p-omising talents, but of short life. By the Rev. John Romney, B.D. 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 4to, pp. 332. 
London; Baldwin and Co, 1830. 


TuaT once fashionable, very pompous and very rapid writer, 
Hayley, has given to the world, what he called a life of Romney, 
the well known painter. Cumberland has in his memoirs also 
preserved some anecdotes of that artist, and in most of the 
biographical dictionaries, mention is made of his talents, his 
eccentricities, and errors. The author of the present volume com- 
plains, not without some appearance of reason, that in most, if not 
all of these accounts, the character of Romney is not done justice 
to; and in some of them, that by Hayley particularly, his memory 
is seriously injured upon points of great delicacy and importance. 
Under these circumstances a sov comes forward, though rather 
tardily, yet in a most natural and becoming manner, not only to 
vindicate the reputation of his father from the aspersions that have 
been cast upon it, but also to show that his success in his profes- 
sion deserved a wider and more enduring celebrity than it has yet 
obtained. Romney having belonged exclusively to the last century, 
is little known to the present generation, his works never having 
been exhibited much in public. But the delay of his son in pro- 
ducing the present testimonial to his merits is satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. Sickness seems to have been the chief cause of it; 
poner the res angusta domi had also something to do with it; 

ut however this may have been, we are pleased with the work, 
and with the manner in which it has been executed. There is a 
raciness and vigour in the style which we found extremely engaging. 
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Indeed, we do not know when we read a piece of biography with 
greater satisfaction; it was a positive enjoyment, and a rare one 
too, considering the flimsy productions in this department of litera- 
ture, which have been recently poured upon the town. 

There is more than one point of coincidence between this work 
and the memoirs of Mr. Curran. The subjects of both were men 
of distinguished genius, they were both enthusiastically fond of 
music, both had highly romantic dispositions, both had, either 
with or without cause, separated themselves from their wives, after 
having had families, and the best biographies of both have been 
written by their sons. To those sons the highest credit is due, for 
this merit at least, that they have forgotten their own personal 
wrongs and privations, and merged every feeling in the desire to 
have the memories of their parents stand well in the estimation of 
posterity. It is impossible ty refuse our sympathies to a writer 
engaged, like the Rev. Mr. Romney, in defending the tomb of his 
father from violation, and in exposing the ignorance or malignity 
of those who, under the mask of friendship, exaggerated his personal 
failings, and reduced to the rank of mediocrity his claims to pro- 
fessional distinction. No doubt we must be prepared to meet with 
a fault of an opposite description in the work before us. It is to 
be expected, as a matter of course, that the son would speak more 
highly of his father’s talents than, perhaps, they deserve, and would 
extenuate, as much as possible, the blameable passages in his per- 
sonal career. But allowance may easily be made by every reader 
on both these points, and, at all events, it is much safer as well as 
more agreeable, to extricate the probable truth from overrated praise 
than from unpitying censure. 

Besides the superior authenticity of his memoir as compared 
with any that we have yet possessed, the Rev. Mr. Romney has 
treated the professional portions of his subject with a degree of 
taste and enthusiasm for the arts, not unworthy of his sire. We 
collect little of instruction or entertainment from the life of an 
eminent painter, which gives a mere dry catalogue of his works. 
Mr. Romney has not contented himself with doing any such thing. 
He has discussed, perhaps magnified, the perfections of his father’s 
Een but he generally discusses their merits with tact and 

nowledge. His criticisms are well written, and serve to vary the 
thread of a biography, which would, otherwise, have had but 
slender materials to rest upon for its interest. 

It was unnecessary, and by no means discreet, in our author to 
commence his memoir with an attack upon the pride of pedigree. 
That feeling is not altogether so silly as he would represent it. 
Happy are those who, to a long line of ancestry, can add the sanc- 
tion and ornament of their own virtues and acquirements ; happ 
are those who, unable to count beyond their grandfathers, have 
become, by their own successful industry, the head of an honoured 
family. It would as little become the former to despise the well- 
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earned station of the latter, as it would the latter to ridicule the 
transmitted dignity of the former. Both have causes for just and 
laudable pride, and in either case the preferable rule is to set out 
with a bare statement of the sources of descent. In our opinion 
it reads equally well, to say that B, who raised to so high a pitch 
the celebrity of his name, was born of a family well known and 
respected for ages in the northern part of England, or that C, who 
was eventually so distinguished in his profession, was the son of a 
weaver in Spitalfields. 

The father of Romney was a cabinet-maker, possessed of a small 
estate near Lancaster,—a man of unaffected piety, moral in his 
conduct, inoffensive in his manners. He is mm a second Tripto- 
lemus, for the improvements which he introduced into the agricul- 
ture of his neighbourhood. He is said to have constructed a plough 
that went by wind! Of the model of this curious implement, our 
author has forborne to favour us with any description. It is certain 
that he made some useful alterations in the plough, which are 
still respected. He had a head for mechanics; he made the first 
mahogany chest of drawers ever seen in Lancashire, and the best 
fiddles in all the country round. He would have died a rich man 
had he not been a projector, and forgotten to keep any books. 
He gave hischildren, however, a good education, and, on his death, 
bequeathed to his eldest son, George, a small estate in Furness, 
near which the said George was born in December, O. 8. 1734. 

As many of the first eleven years of our hero’s life as could be 
devoted to that purpose, were spent at school, where, however, he 
made but an indifferent progress. The succeeding ten years he 
idled at home, his ‘ genius struggling in obscurity and labouring 
under every disadvantage.’ It is conjectured that his genius re- 
ceived its first impulse from drawings of ornaments and architecture 
which he had seen made by his father. From an early age he 
became strongly attached tomusic. He carved a violin for himself, 
which is still preserved as an ingenious piece of workmanship. He 
was taught to play upon it by a watchmaker, of Dalton, of the 
name of Williamson. On hearing Giardini perform at Whitehaven, 
such was young Romney’s transport that he was fora while divided 
between the muses of music and painting, hesitating to which he 
should devote his life. The watchmaker was enough of a philoso- 
pher to instruct his pupil in the wonders of the camera obscura, 
which may have assisted in opening his fancy. The science of 
alchymy had, moreover, its charms for Williamson, who imparted 
his acquirements to his young associate, without, however, leaving 
any other impression on his mind than a desire, long cherished, of 
writing a melo-drama on the subject, and of representing, in a series 
of drawings, the progress of an alchymist in search of the mystic 
stone,—neither of which intentions was ever reduced to practice. 

Our biographer repudiates the assertion of Cumberland, that his 
father conceived his first idea of painting from copying the cuts in 
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the Universal Magazine. This honour is with more probability 
assigned to Leonardo da Vinci’s Treatise on Painting, illustrated 
by a great number of excellent engravings, which young Romney 
possessed before he was apprenticed, and which contained a life of 
the author and a preface by the translator, both calculated to fill 
his mind with admiration for the art. It is said, also, that he was 
master of two other elementary hooks, ‘‘ Le Brun’s Passions,” and 
‘‘ Art’s Master-piece,” from which he might have derived practical 
as well as theoretical knowledge. 

After giving several striking indications not only of his love for 
the art, but of considerable progress in it by his own unassisted 
exertions, it was deemed adviseable that he should be allowed to 
follow the bent of his genius. He was accordingly articled for 
four years, in March, 1755, to an itinerant painter of some celebrity, 
then high in vogue at Kendal, of the name of Steele, nicknamed 
the Count, being a fellow of showy appearance and a Frenchman 
in the style of his dress. At first our hero was condemned to mix 
the colours and act the drudge in all things: nevertheless, he 
learned much from the Count, who had been the pupil of Carlo 
Vanloo. It is proved by many facts that men of genius are exceed- 
ingly prone to fall over head and ears in love at a very early period of 
life. A young witch of Kendal, Mary Abbot by name, ran away with 
his heart before he knew what he was about. Her mother was a 
widow in impoverished circumstances; nevertheless the young 
painter, having been ordered to follow his master to York, and not 
being able to bear the thought of separation from his mistress, 
secretly married her, and defended this step with great plausibility. 
** If you consider every thing deliberately,” he says, writing to his 
father, ‘‘ you will find it to be the best affair that ever happened to 
me ; because, if I have fortune, I shall make a better painter than 
I should otherwise have done, as it will be a spur to my applica- 
tion: and my thoughts being now still, and not obstructed by 
youthful follies, [ can practise with more diligence and success than 
ever.” ‘I have no doubt myself,’ adds the biographer, ‘ but it 
was highly advantageous to his professional pursuits, and contri- 
buted essentially to his future excellence. His affections and feel- 
ings being thus gratified and his mind at ease, he devoted himself 
to his art with the most determined industry. From the time of 
his marriage till he finally quitted Kendal, his application was in- 
cessant ; and having no models to study from but those of nature, 
he acquired a style peculiar to himself, which, though much refined 
and improved by future study and practice, he never afterwards 
entirely changed.’ It was no cold trait in his wife’s character, that 
although far from being overburthened with the good things of this 
life, she occasionally contrived to send him, while he was in York, 
half a guinea covered under the seal of a letter. He sent her his 


own portrait, the first he ever drew in oil, a hard and laboured per- 
formance. 
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The itinerant propensities of the Count, and the irregularity of 
his life, rendered it difficult for Romney, who was rather of a staid 
and sober disposition, to remain long under his instruction. An 
arrangement was in consequence made, by which the pupil received 
back his indenture, when he had been little more than two years 
with his master. He now set up for himself at Kendal as a por- 
trait painter. His first production was a hand holding a letter, for 
the post-master of that town—an appropriate picture, which long 
continued to be exhibited, by way of sign, we presume, in his post- 
office window. From the neighbouring gentry the new artist 
received a fair measure of encouragement, so far as the practice of 
his pencil went. His remuneration was, however, but small, seldom 
exceeding two or three guineas. Even this low charge was some- 
times omitted to be paid. The meanness of the Rev. Dr. Bateman, 
the celebrated master of Sedbergh school, on an occasion of this 
kind, exhibits itself in a curious and highly characteristic letter. 

6 66 Sir, 

«**T must take the liberty of expostulating a little with you about your 
mean and tergiversating behaviour, with regard to your promise of draw- 
ing my picture over again at your return from London, with an addition to 
the price. Did you agree to that, or did you not? You know you did. 
And yet you now fly from your word, as you are going, as you think, 
out of my reach, for you shall certainly have a Writ upon you for non- 
performance of contract; for your brother confessed to me that you 
agreed to what you had so solemnly promised to myself. But I shall not 
only do this, but I shall represent you in your proper colours (to borrow 
aterm of your art) both here and to your friends at London, unless you 
perform your agreement. You will also see yourself and your behaviour 
painted in one of the public papers; as I am persuaded it is one of the 
most flagrant and scandalous breaches of faith I ever met with, and there- 
fore merits a public exposition, and deserves to be exhibited as an object 
of public detestation. I know where you live in London, and who are 
your friends, and therefore can easily reach you, and make you feel a 
little of my resentment, unless this move you to make some reparation, or 
some atonement, for your breach of faith to your injured friend. 

‘« W. BaTeMAN. 

‘« P.S.—If you had come over to make only this picture tolerable, you 


would by my recommendation have got two or three more.—Cave litem, 
perfide pictor. 


““ Sedbergh, Nov. 26th, 1765. 


‘“<T but lately heard you were come into the country ; and thought to 
have wrote, but did not certainly know where to meet with you, and 1 
concluded that you would infallibly come over.” 


_ ‘In consequence of this Mr. Romney sent an attorney's note, which 
immediately brought the Doctor to reason.’-—pp. 22, 23. 


For lack of better examples to paint from, young Romney, in the 
early part of his career, formed is taste for picturesque composi- 
tions from prints which he had purchased at York. He sometimes 
copied them in oil colours, and from time to time ventured on de- 
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signs of his own invention. ‘ These,’ says his biographer, with a 
degree of quaintness which is not at all unpleasant, ‘ these, like 
those vernal flowers, which bloom in uncultivated wastes in spite of 
inclement skies and bitter chilling winds, captivated by a certain 
natural simplicity, and excited interest, as being the precursors of 
more refined productions. They were the blossoms of those bright 
and sunny hours, when the mind, disengaged from portraiture, and 
brooding over its own imaginings, brought into visible existence 
the creations of fancy.’ Severalof these, either copies or originals, 
which he executed during four years at Kendal, he found it con- 
venient to dispose of by way of lottery, to consist of eighty two 
tickets at half a guinea each. A sort of prospectus appears to 
have been issued on this occasion, of which the following is a 
copy. 

‘ The drawing is to begin immediately after the subscription is filled, 
notice of which will be given, and the paintings exhibited a week before 
the time in the Town Hall, from one to four o’clock in the afternoon. 

‘N.B. The pieces with this mark * before them are originals, the others 
from designs of eminent masters. 


s&h 
6—8 
6—8 
8—4 
3—3 
2—3 
1—2 
3—2 
0—1 
9—1] 
9—1 
4—] 
9—] 
7—Il 
5—0 
6—0 
1—0 
11—0 
10—0 
2——0 
10—0 


*1, King Lear awakened by his daughter Cordelia 4 4b 
*2. King Lear in the tempest tearing off his.robes 4 4 b 
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*3. A landscape with figures 

*4, A quarrel 

*5. A Shandean piece 

*¢, A droll scene in an ale-house 

7. A landscape in the taste of Poussin 
8. Harvest, a landscape 
9. St. Cecilia 
10. Holy Family 
*11. A group of heads by candle-light 

12. A piece of rocks 

13. A Magdalene 

14. Colebrook-dale, a landscape 

15. A Landscape from Woverman 

16. A Landscape with figures fishing 

17. A Dutch House with figures 

*18. A Tooth Drawing by candle-light 

19. A Landscape from Bergham 

20. A Landscape with a group of houses 
—pp. 24, 25. 

The Biographer has been able to trace the present existence of 
only four of the fancy pictures belonging to this lottery, which was 
drawn in the fairest possible manner. One of them, the landscape 
with figures, he possesses himself. Its history is amusingly told, 
and the conjectures as to its origin evince the fancy of the critic. 


‘ The circumstances that led to the discovery of this picture are as follow : 
when Mr. Romney visited the north of England in 1798, he was desirous 
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of purchasing some place of residence there; and Barfield, belonging to 
a Mr. Gibson, being at that time advertised for sale, I went with him to 
view it. In examining the house, a solitary picture hanging in the gallery 
caught my eye; and with little curiosity, but merely to say something, I 
asked Mr. Gibson by whom it was painted. He said, by Romney. This 
information surprised me, because I was not then aware that he had ever 
painted a landscape ; but supposing that it might perhaps be the work of 
his brother Peter, I said, by what Romney? He replied, by the famous 
Romney. I cast a significant glance at Mr. Romney, but said nothing— 
Con viso, che tacendo dicea, taci: 

for we were not known. _ I then proceeded to examine it with more atten- 
tion. It represents a party, consisting of three gentlemen and two ladies, 
going on board a boat on a lake. The ladies show great timidity, so 
natural to the female character under the impression of danger, which 
expression is frequently accompanied with a certain degree of grace ;— 
but are politely urged by their attendant gallants. The figures reminded 
me of Watteau’s familiar and elegant compositions. The colouring is 
beautifully clear and as fresh as if recently painted. The execution 
evinces great facility and freedom of handling; and the touches are 
spirited and neat, far, very far, beyond what might have been expected 
ftom so young and unexperienced artist. The landscape, also, shews that 
he would have excelled in that branch of the art, had he made it his par- 
ticular study. I have heard Mrs. Romney speak with much delight of a 
party of pleasure, which she and her husband made with some friends to 
Bowness, and the island on Windermere lake: and relate such occurrences 
as had made the strongest impression upon her memory. While she was 
thus alive to every little incident that had a tendency to promote, or dis- 
turb the social enjovments of a gay and sprightly party, we may easily 
suppose that Mr. Romney, with his cast of mind, though participating 
freely in the hilarity and good humour of his company, would frequently 
have his attention captivated by the romantic and magnificent scenery 
around him; and would return from the lake with a rich store of fine 
ideas floating on his imagination.—He must have been strongly impressed 
with the stately grandeur of those venerable oaks, which, with their out- 
spreading branches and umbrageous foliage, gave a kind of druidical 
sanctity to the northern extremity of the island—he would have observed 
the golden lustre of the evening sun tinging with its slanting rays all pro- 
minent objects—he would have noticed the bright and fleecy clouds, 
forming a brilliant contrast with the dark shadows of the woods—and 
have perceived, as the day declined, the rocky and precipitous mountain, 
which forms the western boundary of that part of the lake, already become 
involved in its own shadow, and casting a deep and solemn gloom over the 
adjoining water—and the whole reflected upon the glassy surface of the 
lake, like an inverted picture.—With impressions like these on his mind, 
it is evident that he began this landscape; and it may, therefore, be fairly 
inferred that it owes its origin to this excursion. It is not, however, a 
faithful representation of the lake, but embodies such ideas as the con- 
templation of such scenery would naturally suggest. I may further men- 
tion, as a confirmation of what I have been saying, that two of the 
figures are evidently intended for himself and Mrs. Romney; and that the 
gentleman standing in the boat is the undoubted resemblance of Adam 
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Walker, who was one of the party. For many years I kept this picture in 
view, and, at length, had an opportunity of purchasing it through the 
favour of Mr. Gibson; who had received it as a gift from his relation, 


the late Miss Gibson of Lancaster, to whose lot it originally fell.’"—pp. 
27—29. 


Romney’s fondness for Shandean pieces—a fancy which, since 
his days, hes become widely diffused,—might have arisen from his 
acquaintance with Sterne, whom he knew at York, and from whom 
he received marks of attention and friendship. What is most 
striking in the catalogue of the Kendal exhibition is the great 
variety of subjects, shewing an extraordinary versatility of genius. 
It is supposed that among his best efforts would have been the 
representation of vulgar nature under the impulse of strong passions. 
The candle-light subjects would also, it is thought, have been ex- 
cellent, as well as the ‘ Tooth-drawing.’ When these pictures 
were executed, Romney had been little more than seven years in 
his profession, including the period of his apprenticeship, and the 
only paintings, of any merit, which he had the opportunity of 
studying within that time were some portraits at Sizergh, belong- 
ing to the Stricklands. In the intervals of leisure he occupied 
himself with the violin. Even when engaged in painting, his 
instrument was at hand, and, ‘as it was often necessary in the 
progress of his work to step back in order to judge of the effect, he 
would sometimes on those occasions amuse himself by carelessly 
flourishing with some favourite air, till a new idea or alteration 
came across his mind, when the violin was instantly dismissed. 
Thus the two arts conspired, and the harmony of the picture was 
improved by the harmony of the music.’ 

An artist of any merit, in our days, would be shocked at the idea 
of receiving only two guineas for a three-quarters portrait, and no 
more than six for a whole figure on a kit-kat canvass. To such 
prices as these, however, Romney was obliged to submit during 
the early part of his career. lndesd, such was the peculiar 
modesty of his genius, that even when his fame raised him to rivalry 
with Sir Joshua, he was never disposed to place any thing like an 
exorbitant value upon his works. He painted with great rapidity ; 
and thus, in some measure, made up by numbers the want of libe- 
rality amongst his rural patrons. An anecdote is told of one of 


these gentry, which puts the influence of reputation in a conspicu- 
ous point of view. 


‘ A short time before he left the north, he painted a portrait of an old 
gentleman for a Mr. B near Lancaster, who, either repenting of 
the expense, (two guineas,) or displeased by fancying himself not suffi- 
ciently consulted in the execution of it, declined the payment, on the 
plea that he was not present at the finishing; and the picture was left in 
the charge of a Mr. Collinson, of Lancaster. A short time after Mr. 
Romney had obtained the premium for his picture of the Death of Ge- 
neral Wolfe, and when his professional character began to be better 
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known, Mr. B called on Mr. Collinson, paid for the picture, and 
took it away. When the latter gentleman came to Kendal, he brought 
the money to Mrs. Romney, and jocosely observed ;—that Mr. Romney's 
pictures improved by keeping ;—which has proved to be literally the fact, 
for his colours have always stood, and grown riper and more mellow by 
time.’—33, 34. 

The encouragement which Romney received in the country very 
naturally rendered him ambitious of fixing himself in the metropolis. 
With but little money in hand, and no friends to assist him in 
London, it would of course have been a precarious speculation for 
him to have come to town with his wife and family. It is suffi- 
ciently comprehensible that, in the first instance, while doubtful of 
the effect of an experiment calculated to give a bias to the whole of 
his future destiny, he should be anxious not to expose himself to 
serious expences. We cannot therefore see, with Hayley, any 
thing criminal in Romney’s leaving his wife and family in the coun- 
try, while he tried his fortune in the capital, the more so as we are 
told, by his son, that Mrs. Romney, ‘from a sense of duty, and a 
wish to promote the views of her husband, was induced to make 
this sacrifice of her feelings.’ This, however, she did, under the 
hope that their separation would not be of long continuance. Be- 
tween them they were able to muster no more than a hundred 
pounds ; of which her husband took away seventy, leaving her the 
remainder. Mrs. Romney, having lost her daughter, retired with 
her only son to the residence of her father-in-law, with whom she 
continued until his death. The Biographer, who was, perhaps, the 
principal sufferer by this separation, emphatically expresses his 
confidence in the sincerity and propriety of his father’s intentions. 
He thinks that the circumstances in which the Artist was placed, 
the necessity he was under of following the example of the most 
eminent men in his profession, at the time, in visiting France and 
Italy, and studying for a while at Paris and Rome, and the limita- 
tion of his earnings, which never were splendid, sufficiently excuse 
the conduct of his father upon this point. If the son be satisfied, 
certainly strangers to his family have no right to hold an opposite 
opinion. At the same time, our own advice to a young artist, 
similarly circumstanced, would always be to take his wife with 
him. Instead of increasing his expenditure, a faithful and prudent 
woman will keep it within frugal bounds much more systematically 
than he can do. Moreover, it is not morally justifiable for any 
man to contract a union, so sacred as that of marriage, and after- 
wards to suspend it during a considerable portion of his life for his 
own convenience, or even for the promotion of his temporal interest. 
This is taking into our own hands the law of divorce, which, in its 
present state, is sufficiently mischievous to society with all its 
cumbrous and costly machinery. The Biographer treats the ques- 
tion with singular forbearance. 


‘Why Mr. Romney never realized his professions to his wife, may be 
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otherwise accounted for, than by attributing it to the ungenerous motives 
imputed by Mr. Hayley. From the very first, his brothers became a 
heavy burden to him, and drained him of his savings. He deemed it 
necessary, also, in order to promote his professional views, first to visit 
Paris, and, at a subsequent period, Rome: which peregrinations consumed 
all the money he could raise on those respective occasions: thus a suc- 
cession of untoward circumstances threw impediments in the way of good 
intent, till time and absence became impediments also. Besides, when 
Mr. Romney first went to London and began to associate with the young 
artists of the day, he, from a sort of reserve peculiar to himself, did not 
communicate the circumstance of his marriage; and, by investing it, as it 
were, with a kind of secrecy, only increased his repugnance to divulge it ; 
till, at length, by becoming an object of fear, the transition would be 
easy to that of dislike ;—Quod timemus odimus. 

‘ Other circumstances, also, might perhaps have operated on his feel- 
ings, and contributed to estrange him from his wife: for though his 
ruling passion was the love of art, and the desire of riches only sub- 
servient and secondary to that object, being such as every one feels who 
is anxiously struggling for independence; though in fact no man was ever 
more free from mercenary views, yet it is not improbable but he might 
have made some disadvantageous comparisons between his own lot and 
that of two contemporary painters,—Nathaniel Dance and John Astley; 
the former having married the Yorkshire Mrs. Drummer, with a fortune of 
eighteen thousand pounds per annum; anc the latter, Lady Daniel, of 
Duckinfield, no less abounding in wealth: he, however would soon have 
perceived that riches only generated folly and extravagance in them, and 
a disregard for that noble art, which was to himself the source of all his 
hopes and enjoyments. 

‘ Perhaps nothing contributed more to confirm him in habits of estrange- 
ment from his wife than the society of Mr. Hayley, who had the greatest 
influence over his affections and feelings. As, however, Mr. Romney's 
transgressions arose in the first place out of the necessity of his circum- 
stances, and only stole into his habits and modes of life by the slow pro- 
cess of time; they ought not to be visited with that severity of censure 
which would attach to direct abandonment. It is much to be regretted 
that so unfortunate a circumstance should have cast a shade upon his cha- 
racter—illustrious by the splendour of his genius, and estimable for many 
private virtues.—pp. 36—38. 


On arriving in town, in March 1762, Romney took up his resi- 
dence in Dove Court, near the Mansion House. Thence he re- 
moved, successively, to Bearbinder’s Lane, and the Mews Gate, 
Charing Cross. Dance and Mortimer, at that period, lived in 
Covent Garden, and Hogarth and Reynolds in Leicester fields. 
The exhibition was held in Spring Gardens, and the artists’ academy 
was in St. Martin’s Lane. Romney had the good fortune to gain a 
prize of fifty guineas, by his picture of the death of General Wolfe. 
The history of this little piece of success is an amusing specimen of 
the liberal spirit which characterised the eminent artists of that 
day. After the prize was awarded, some persons had influence 
enough with the committee to induce them to revoke their decision. 
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One of the reasons assigned for this proceeding was, that the picture 
was the work of an old artist long retired into the country, and 
that Romney had imposed it upon the public for his own ! hen 
the falsehood of this charge was made manifest, the committee sat 
again-to discuss the business. Some critics urged that this could 
not be justly considered as an historical pieture, inasmuch as no 
historian had yet recorded the event of Wolfe’s death! Others 
objected that the officers and soldiers were not in their proper re- 
gimentals, that the General wore a pair of silk stockings, that his 
face was too pale, and that the whole painting was a coat and 
waistcoat subject, as if, like the Picts and Scots, the troops in 
America should have fought naked! The sense of shame, if not 
of justice, prevailed, however, against these B wets efforts of envy, 
and though the prize had been assigned to Mortimer, another prize 
of the same amount was given to Romney. It is with pain we 
read that his most powerful and unrelenting opponent, on this 
occasion, was Sir Joshua Reynolds. The picture, however, was 
much admired at the time, and brought the young artist into dis- 
tinguished notice ; and it is remarkable that, through life, the same 
feeling of jealousy and hostility on the part of Reynolds towards 
Romney, continued without the slightest relaxation. Sir Joshua 
thus proved the strength of his conviction as to the truth of the 
unchristian, as well as unmanly maxim, promulgated by himself, 
‘That it was impossible for two painters in the same department 
of the art to continue long in friendship with each other.” 

Increase of employment having enabled Romney to get together 
a little money, he, in the autumn of 1764, visited Paris, where he 
had the good fortune to become acquainted with Vernet, the 
celebrated landscape painter, who procured for him facilities of 
access to the best pictures then in that capital. He returned to 
England in the winter, and resided in chambers in Gray’s Inn. 
It was here that he painted his picture of the “ Death of King 
Edmund,” for which he gained the second premium of fifty guineas 
in 1765. It isa curious proof of the indifference felt in this country 
towards historical paintings, an indifference, we regret to say, not 
yet overcome, that the biographer is obliged to observe, ‘what be- 
came of this picture I have never heard, but fear that it may 
have been destroyed for want of a purchaser !’ 

Poor Haydon has been sacrificed to his historical propensities ; 
and we have no doubt that most of our best artists feel the chain 
of slavery that keeps them to portraiture in moments when the 
imagination is faraway amidst the mountains and lakes of Italy 
and Switzerland, the varied hills and streams of their own country, 
or the picturesque events which crowd its annals. There ought, 
unquestionably, to be something done to remedy this evil. Even 
Mr. Hume, we apprehend, would not object to the setting apart 
some eight or ten thousand a-year of the — money for the en- 
couragement of the arts, and especially for the support of eminent 
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men, who, possessing talents for landscape and historical painting, 
would be disposed to devote them to national purposes. We trust 
that some useful project of this description may eventually spring 
out of the reference which is understood to have been recently 
made by his majesty to the council of the Royal Academy, a re- 
ference worthy of being enumerated among the first acts of a 
sovereign who really appears to give up, not only his time and mind, 
but his whole heart, (and a warm, generous, parental heart it is,) 
to the promotion of every object connected with the happiness and 
glory of his people. 

The succession of prices obtained by Romney for his portraits 
shews the scale on which he rose in public estimation. Fora 
three-quarter’s portrait he was usually paid, in 1762, three guineas ; 
in 1765, five; 1767, seven; 1768, eight; and in 1769, ten. Be- 
fore he went to Italy (in March, 1773) his price was twelve gui- 
neas, and he earned by his industry no less than one hundred 
pounds per month. 

While on his way to Rome, Mr. Romney kept a journal, in 
which several charming bits of scenery are noted with a distinct- 
ness which makes even his written description of them valuable 
and engaging. Upon his arrival in the eternal city, he dedicated 
himself so enthusiastically to his professional studies, that he lived 
like a hermit, almost entirely secluded from society. Hayley 
boldly and unfeelingly asserts, that this love of solitude was the 
result of a mental infirmity, which led Romney to entertain a per- 
petual dread of enemies who were supposed to be engaged in a 
conspiracy against his success. A similar weakness was ascribed 
to Barry, who, however, afforded some ground for the imputation. 
The son of Romney gives a flat contradiction to Hayley on this 
point. That his father had enemies, and those too of a very dis- 
agreeable character, he could have entertained no doubt. But 
that this reasonable impression ever degenerated into an infirmity, 
is strongly denied. Having remained at Rome little more than a 
year and a half, during which period he painted only a few heads 
and one or two fancy pictures and copies, his time having been prin- 
cipally devoted to studies after the antique, and the old masters, 
he took his departure for England in January, 1775. He lingered, 
however, a good deal on the way, in order to make himself ac- 
quainted with every thing worth the attention of an artist, and did 
not arrive in London until the month of July. 

Romney now soon reached the zenith of his fame. He was libe- 
rally patronized by the Duke of Richmond, for whom he painted 
the portraits of Admiral Keppel, Burke, Mrs. Damer, and several 
others of the most distinguished characters of the day. Garrick 
was to have sat to him, but a severe illness deprived him of this 
advantage. The fashionable estimation in which his name was 
already held, appears from the circumstance of Hayley having 
addressed to him his Epistle on Painting, which was published in 
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1778. This compliment was the commencement of the friendship 
which for some years after subsisted between the author and the 
artist, a friendship of which the son frequently complains through- 
out this work, as having been made use of by Hayley for the ac- 
complishment of his selfish purposes in many instances. 

It would be unnecessary to enumerate the various portraits and 
other works which Romney executed after his return from Italy. 
His hands were constantly full of employment, and his prices in- 
creased from fifteen to thirty-five guineas. 


‘He mostly painted a gentleman’s three-quarters portrait in three or 
four sittings; especially, if no hands were introduced. The first sitting 
was three quarters of an hour, the other two about an hour and a half 
each; and if another was required, it did not exceed three quarters of an 
hour. During the spring months he frequently had five sitters a day, and 
occasionally even six. The only time he had for painting fancy subjects, 
was in the intervals between the sitters, or when they disappointed him; 
and having a canvas at hand, he often regarded such a disappointment, as 
a school-boy would a holiday. The finishing, however, of his portraits 
required those intervals; but, being a less pleasing occupation, it was too 
frequently postponed. This in some measure accounts both for his 
unfinished portraits, and his fancy-pieces, which, being put aside in haste, 
were either forgotten, or mislaid. There were, however, other co-ope- 
rating causes which contributed to increase the number of both. 

‘When he painted Tragedy and Comedy nursing Shakspeare—The 
infant Shakspeare attended by the Passions—and Alope—in all which a 
nude infant was introduced, he had for a model a fine child belonging to a 
soldier of the Guards, It happened unfortunately that it died while 
several other similar pictures were in progress, which, on that ac- 
count, were never finished, viz. A Group of Children ina boat drifted 
out to sea, the nurse on the beach in distress. The infantine playfulness 
of the children, in quibus spectatur securitas et etatis simplicitas, con- 
trasted with the peril of their situation and the eager anxiety of the nurse, 
rendered this composition interesting: and, as it was capable of the 
lighest degree of sweet colouring, by the harmonious combination of the 
azure tints of the sky and sea with the tender carnations of the children, 
I have no doubt but Mr. Romney would have made ita picture of uncom- 
mon beauty, and fit to rival any similar work by Titian or Albano—had 
not the untimely death of this child put an end to his endeavours, 
This design was bought in Mr. Romney’s sale by Mr. Hoppner, the 
painter. 

‘ He had a servant boy with a fine countenance, whom he had begun 
to employ as a model for a picture, representing A shepherd boy asleep, 
watched by his dog at the approach of a thunder storm. This was one 
of those natural subjects, in which Gainsborough so much excelled: aud 
from the promise that this picture gave in so early a stage, I am confident 
that had it been finished, it would have ranked with the best works of 
that master, or with those of Murillo; but unluckily, the lad having been 
guilty of some misconduct, was hastily dismissed, and the picture was 
never afterwards touched.’—pp. 145, 146. 


Other pictures of the same class were begun, but never finished, 
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owing to the great number of portraits which he was engaged to 
execute. So incessantly was he occupied for several years, that in 
1792, he thus writes to his brother :— 


« « My health is not at all constant—my nerves give way, and I have 
no time to go in quest of pleasure to prevent a decline of health. My 
hands are full, and I shall be forced to refuse new faces at last, to be en- 
abled to finish the numbers I have in an unfinished state. I shall regret 
the necessity of forbearing to take new faces.—There is a delight in the 
novelty greater than in the profit gained by sending them home finished ; 
but it must be done.’ ”—p. 150. 


At this period and for six or seven years before it, he earned more 
than three thousand pounds a year by his profession. It was his 
great ambition to acquire a competency, in order that he might be 
enabled to devote himself to the higher departments of the art, 
towards which his aspirations had never ceased to be directed. In 
endeavouring to realize his wishes in this respect, he, however, 
destroyed his health, and thus became unfitted for the accomplish- 
ment of the great undertakings which he had in view. Of his 
capacity for them, his son speaks in the most glowing language ; 
although we confess we should entertain some doubts upon this 
subject, considering the rather lowly turn of his mind compared 
with that of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


‘ Never were two persons more opposite in character than these two dis- 
tinguished painters, I say it with regret, because the peculiarities of 
Mr. Romney’s mind tended much to his prejudice ; yet he was not, perhaps, 
at the bottom, less amiable than his rival. Mr. Romney was retired in 
his habits, and too reserved; he did not cultivate general society, and, 
therefore, had few friends. When Reynolds had finished his professional 
labours for the day, he sought relaxation and recreation in the refined 
society of accomplished literary men; whereas Mr. Romney, in conse- 
quence of his nervous and irritable frame, was obliged to have recourse to 
a different system; and to seek to recruit the energies of his mind by the 
indulgence of tranquillity and quiet: for this reason he generally declined 
engagements. When the spring was sufficiently advanced to allow him to 
walk into the country, he sometimes used to drink tea at Kilburn Wells, 
or some other public place; and when the days were longer, he often went 
to dine at the Long Room, Hampstead. He was not, however, in these 
excursions, an inattentive observer of any object that might contribute to 
his art. He always had a sketch-book en a pencil in his pocket; so that if 
a picturesque group of children, a peculiar cast of countenance, an effect in 
the sky, or a plant for a fore-ground happened to present itself to his notice, 
his pencil was at hand. He had great pleasure in observing evening and 
twilight effects, and began four pictures, suggested by such observations, 
representing the visitations of ghosts or fairies at that solemn and fancy- 
moving hour. He occasionally visited Bagnigge Wells, and other places 
of resort frequented by the lower orders, as excellent schools for the study 
of character. Thus he and Reynolds pursued different courses to attain 
the same end; and each that course which was best suited, according to 
their respective mental frames, for the attainment of that end: but Mr. 
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Romney, by thus withdrawing from society, necessarily narrowed the 
circle of his acquaintance, so that his partizans were generally those who 
admired his pictures without knowing the man. 

‘ Perfection does not belong to human nature. Our excellence is onl 
comparative, and they are the best, who have the fewest defects. Mr. 
Romney undoubtedly had his share of infirmities; but his errors were 
rather the offspring of circumstance, than originating from any corrupt 
principle. He was the dupe of his feelings, but exempt from all gross 
propensities. His honour and his honesty were naturally pure; and he 
harboured no malevolent passions in his breast. He was free from the 
debasing influence of avarice, which has been imputed to Sir Joshua. Mr. 
Cumberland, indeed, has said, that “* he had no dislike to money;” but 
his reflection is as unkind as it is uncandid. Mr. Romney, from having 
had to struggle for so many years with poverty, had, perhaps, contracted 
some little habits of parsimony, but the mind had no participation in them. 
Can a man be said to be fond of money who had the generosity to advance 
his brother six hundred pounds, to fit him out for India, which was all 
the money he had in the world, and which he had saved in the preceding 
year? But this Mr. Romney did, and at that period of his life too (aged 
forty-two) when it became highly expedient that he should lose no time in 
providing for himself. Mr. Cumberland ought to have remembered, that 
when he himself was in need, after his return from Spain, Mr. Romney 
advanced him five hundred pounds in the most liberal manner. Being a 
man of tender feelings, he was ever alive to applications for charity ; and 
the readiness with which he gave, made those applications frequent. He 
felt every disposition, also, to succour young artists of talent; and when- 
ever he heard of any such impeded by poverty, his purse was open for 
their assistance. He might truly have said, in the words of Dido, 

Non ignara mali, miseris succurere disco. 

It was not in the want of generosity, but in the misapplication of it that 
his fault lay. When aman makes his feelings his guide, he follows an 
ignis fatuus, which may lead him into bogs and quagmires. There was 
a fibre about Mr. Romney’s heart, which the artful and designing knew 
well how to touch, and make subservient to their own base views and ad- 
vantage. Whatever errors he committed they mainly sprang from this 
source. —pp. 176—178. 


Nevertheless with such habits it appears certain that he had 
studied Milton with the greatest attention, and had selected from 
Paradise Lost a series of subjects, some of them probably not 
unlike those which Martin is giving to the world with such match- 
less success. Writing to his son in 1794, he says :—* I have made 
many grand designs, | have formed a system of original subjects, 
moral, and my own—and I think one of the grandest that has been 
thought of—but nobody knows it.—Hence it is my view to wra 
myself in retirement, and pursue these plans, as I begin to feel I 
cannot bear trouble of any kind.” This letter bears evidence of 
that morbidness of feeling which Hayley attributed to Romney, 
and which is admitted to have grown upon him in the decline of 
life. ‘The love of retirement,’ says his son, ‘ combining its in- 
fluence with this diseased state of his mind, soon began to generate 
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visionary and expensive schemes, which, instead of ministering to 
his comfort, aggravated his infirmities. He had lived so long in 
peculiar habits, that he had lost the just conception of that happi- 
ness, which results from retirement ; its impressions, however, still 
remained on his memory, but distorted and exaggerated by the in- 
fluence of a distempered imagination.’ His latter days were chiefly 
spent in building schemes of a ruinous description. He erected at 
Madasstend a picture gallery, into which his paintings were re- 
moved before the walls were dry. In consequence of this many of 
them were destroyed. Several were also stolen. we 

In 1798 he was attacked by a paralytic stroke, which induced 
him to retire to Kendal, where he purchased the place in which his 
Biographer now resides. It is painful to add that for some time 
before Fis death, which took place on the 15th of November, 1802, 
his reasoning faculties had wholly deserted him, and George Rom- 
ney left the world as much a child as when he entered it. 

The Memoir of Peter Romney, given in the Appendix, deserves 
no particular notice. He appears to have been possessed of consi- 
derable genius, and a tolerably good portrait painter, but a restless 
hair-brained fellow, who brought on a premature dissolution by 
habits of intoxication. 





Arr. Il.— The Library of Entertaining Knowledge—Insect Transfor- 
mations. 12mo. pp.420. London: Knight, 1830. 


Tue only books really pregnant with ‘‘ entertaining knowledge,” 
which have yet emanated from what may be called Mr. Brougham’s 
Society, are those compiled by Mr. Rennie upon the inexhaustible 
history of insects. There is no poetry about the man. He is a 
mere matter of fact observer and collector. He has the happy tact 
of arranging his intellectual treasures, whether acquired from his 
own researches, or those of others, in the most lucid order, and in 
an easy, popular style. His industry is indefatigable. His love of 
every subject connected with the works of nature is boundless. 
He seems to feel particular delight in exposing the mistakes, the 
prejudices, and credulity of the naturalists of the olden time, that 
is to say, of those who wrote before the establishment of the. 
‘ Diffusion Society,’ with whose members he most cordially 
agrees in opinion, that until they were incorporated into a body, 
and subdivided into committees, chaos and night held rule over 
the human mind. This feeling, though it sometimes approach too 
near to flippancy, is venial and even beneficial. It urges us to 
shake off old errors, and if it occasionally plunge us into new, 
nevertheless the useful habit of distrusting mere assertion is betimes 
engendered, and that is doing a great deal towards the ameliora- 
tion of mankind. 

The volume on “ Insect Architecture,” we have already noticed. 
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We have remarked, too, the inconvenience of treating the history 
of these interesting objects of study, in the way which Mr. Rennie 
has adopted. His subject was not naturally divisible into the 
branches which he has given to it; one of them is perpetually 
touching or coinciding with the other, and we are teazed either 
with repetition or endless reference. The fault is palpable in the 
volume now before us; in almost every second or third page of 
which, after the first fifty, we find a note. (See ‘‘ Insect Architec- 
ture,” p. —.) In the chapter, for instance, which describes the 
eggs of insects, a topic properly belonging to the head of ‘ Trans- 
formations,’ we are desired to see two of these eggs (of spiral form) 
in “‘ Insect Architecture.” Much is said here of the effect of heat 
upon the eggs of insects; but this is not deemed oe without 
sending us back to a particular page of “‘ Insect Architecture,” 
There is a very singular analogy pointed out by Swammerdam, be- 
tween the embryo of the butterfly in the caterpillar and that of the 
plant in the seed ; the difference, apparently, oe that the former 
is fed through the mouth of the caterpillar, while the latter derives 
nutriment from the leaf scales which surround it. In order to 
have a complete idea of the mode in which nature has provided 
for the embryo butterfly, it is necessary that we should be ac- 
quainted with the construction of the caterpillar’s stomach and 
intestines; but for this knowledge we must have recourse to 
‘“‘ Insect Architecture !”’ 

The muscular strength of insects forms a topic, perhaps, properly 
belonging to that of their transformation. But if we wish to know 
the construction of the caterpillar’s claw or the spider’s leg, we 
must leave the page before us and go again over three or four 
pages of ‘‘ Insect Architecture.” A — highly interesting to 
agriculturists, is discussed, viz., whether a particular tribe of 
insects is herbivorous or carniverous; that is to say, whether they 
live upon other tribes found upon corn, or whether they devour the 
corn itself; for in the one case their preservation would be looked 
to, in the other their destruction. The subject is partially gone 
through, and for the rest we must look to ‘‘ Insect Architecture.” 
‘Similar errors,’ observes the author, ‘ will come under our notice, 
as we proceed, not more defensible than that of the old soldier cours- 
ing caterpillars in France.’ We suppose that the remainder of this 
sentence we are to find in “‘ Insect Architecture,’’ for we do not meet 
with it in the volume now before us. The authorities differ widely 
as to the modes of various insects emerging from their pupa cases. 
The doctrine of Professor Peck with respect to the extrication of 
the locust moth from its cocoon, is quoted in the book under 
review, but for observations upon that doctrine we are to consult 
“Insect Architecture,” pages 316, 317, and—318, is it ?—no— 
and 195. Thus we go forward and backward ; we find one patch 
of insect history in one work, one in another; a leg, as it were, 
here, and an eye there ; one half of the body in one volume, and 
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the other in another: the two books, by the way, having no indis- 
pensible connection with each other, as they are not even called 
vol. 1, vol.2. They are put forth by the Society as two separate 
oneecgpene having no titular relation one to the other. It may 

appen, and, doubtless, in many cases it will happen, that parties 
may be possessed of Insect Transformations, who have never seen 
‘Insect Architecture.” In order to understand the former, they 
must purchase the latter. They must do more, they must be con- 
tented to compare the two constantly together ; to pick up one idea 
here and another there ; to learn from one book how a wasp builds 
his nest, from another how he secures it; from one how a bee is 
produced, and from another how he collects his honied store ; from 
one how a gnat is housed for the winter, and from another how, 
insummer, he becomes a chorister or a dancer! This breaking up 
and separation of almost every subject treated in the two volumes, 
will, we suspect, try the patience of some readers, and exhaust 
that of many. For our own parts, nothing could induce us to en- 
gage in splitting hairs in this way, had not Mr. Rennie’s fulness 
of matter, his agreeable diction, and the fascination of the subject, 
beguiled us on from page to page. 

Every schoolboy is acquainted with Virgil’s famous scheme for 
creating a swarm of bees out of a dead bullock. The idea is not 
even yet dispelled from the world, that insects derive their origin 
from the mere putrefaction of matter. Kircher, certainly one of the 
most learned men of the seventeenth century, very confidently 
gave a friend of his a recipe for the manufacture of snakes. ‘‘ Take,” 
says he, ‘some snakes of whatever kind you want, roast them and 
cut them in small pieces, and sow those pieces in an oleaginous 
soil ; then, from day to day, sprinkle them lightly with water from 
a watering-pot, taking care that the piece of ground be exposed to 
the spring sun, and in eight days you will see the earth strewn 
with little worms, which, being nourished with milk diluted with 
water, will gradually increase in size till they take the form of per- 
fect serpents.” His friend tried the experiment, with what success 
we need hardly say. Maggots he produced in abundance, but as 
for the snakes, he might have watered his oleaginous soil for a 
century, before one of them would have made its appearance. 
Amongst ourselves, there are many who believe—and, in our youth- 
ful days, we ourselves might have been classed amongst the num- 
ber—that a horse’s hair thrown into a brook, will, in due time, be 
converted into an eel. Nothing is now better ascertained in natural 
history, than the fact that all insects are produced from eggs. Ap- 

earances may, and do often, deceive even close observers. The 
elief is almost universal, that insects are born of what is called the 
blight, ‘an easterly wind attended by a blue mist,” as that ingeni- 
ous gardener, Mr. Main, of Chelsea, defines it. Dr. Mason Good, 
one of the most philosophical naturalists of his day, was of opinion 
that, on such occasions, the atmosphere was freighted with myriads 
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of eggs, which, as soon as they fell upon congenial spots, were 
almost instantaneously hatched into life. The reasoning of Mr. 
Rennie on this subject appears to us to be founded on the most 
irrefragable principles. Every known species of eggs being much 
heavier than the air, how is it possible that they could be wafted 
about in it? Besides, the parental instinct of insects is altogether 
incompatible with the notion that they would commit their progeny 
to the uncertainty of the winds, and that, too, from the time they 
are dropped, about the end of summer, until the commencement 
of the ensuing spring, when the young broods appear. It seems to 
be well ascertained, that not only are all insects produced from eggs, 
but that the eggs are, according to the usual course of things, depo- 
sited with the utmost care, exactly in those places in which the 
young generations are most likely to obtain the greatest abundance 
of the food which is most suitable to their wants. 

The physiology of insects’ eggs forms one of the most curious 
chapters in natural history. The causes or objects of the variety 
of colours which are given to them, have never been satisfactorily 
explained, or even conjectured. In some cases, it is evident that 
the colour is intended for concealment, being scarcely distinguish- 
able from that of the plant upon which it is deposited; but this 
resemblance is far from being universal. Insects’ eggs differ widely 
in form from those of birds ; they are of all sorts of shapes, cylin- 
dric, prismatic, angular, square, &c, the cause most probably being 
connected with the diversified forms of the beings which they con- 
tain. ‘The ostrich, the eagle, and the wren, for example, differ 
much more in size than in their general form; but the ear-wig, 
the garden-spider, butterflies, beetles, and grasshoppers, differ 
much more in form than in size, and consequently require eggs of 
varying forms to contain their progeny.’ It is confessed, however, 
that the mathematical causes of these different forms cannot always 
be traced, since considerable varieties sometimes occur in the eggs 
even of the species of the same genus. Here, again, human 
speculation has been baffled. 

The fecundity of insects is another wondrous theme. One aphis 
may be, according to Reaumur, the progenitor of 5,904,900,000 
descendants during its life ; the female, during the summer months, 
is said to produce about twenty-five a day, and it is supposed that 
in one year there may be twenty successive generations! The 
queen of the warrior white ants, according to Smeathman, lays an 
egg every second, or 31,536,000 in a year; and, as every one of 
these must be removed to proper nurseries suitable to the season, 
by the queen’s attendants, we may suppose that her majesty gives 
them no little trouble. The comparative view, quoted from Dalyell, 
of the fecundity of the animal kingdom in general, is truly asto- 
nishing. 

_* Compared with the rest of animated nature,” says Dalyell, “ infu- 
sion animalcula are surely the most numerous: next are worms, insects, 
c 2 
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or fishes; amphibia and serpents, birds, quadrupeds ; and last is man. 
The human female produces only one at a time, that after a considerable 
iuterval from birth, and but few during her whole existence. Many qua- 
drupeds are subject to similar laws ; some are more fertile, and their fe- 
cundity is little, if at all, inferior to that of certain birds, for they will 
produce ten or twenty at once. Several birds will breed frequently in a 
year, and have more than a single egg at a time. How prodigious is the 
difference, on descending to fishes, amphibia, reptiles, insects, and worms! 
Yet among them the numbers cannot be more different. According to 
naturalists, a scorpion will produce 65 young; a common fly will lay 
144 eggs; aleech, 15°; anda spider, 170. Ihave seen a hydrachna pro- 
duce 600 eggs, and a female moth 1100. A tortoise, it is said, will 
lay 1000 eggs, and a frog 1100. A gall insect has laid 5000 eggs; a 
shrimp, 6000; and 10,000 have been found in the ovary, or what is sup- 
posed to be that part, of an ascarides. One naturalist found above 12,000 
eggs in a lobster, and another above 21,000. An insect very similar to an 
ant (Mutilla?) has produced 80,000 in a single day; and Leeuwenhoeck 
seems to compute four millions in a crab. Many fishes, and those which 
in some countries seldom occur, produce incredible numbers of eggs. 
Above 36,000 have been counted in a herring; 38,000 in a smelt; 
1,009,000 in a sole ; 1,130,000 in a roach; 3,000,000 in a species of 
sturgeon; 342,000 ina carp; 383,000 in a tench; 546,000 in a mack- 
arel; 992,000 in a perch; and 1,357,000 in a flounder. But of all fishes 
hitherto discovered, the cod seems the most fertile. One naturalist com- 
putes that it produces more than 3,686,000 eggs; another 9,000,000 ; 
and a third 9,444,000. Here, then, are eleven fishes, which probably, in 
the course of one season, will produce above thirteen millions of eggs; 
which is a number so astonishing and immense, that, without demonstra- 
tion, we could never believe it true.””* 

‘ The fecundity of insects is nc less remarkable than that of fishes. In 
some instances, particularly in those already mentioned, the numbers pro- 
duced from the eggs of a single female, far exceed the progeny of any 
other class of animals. It is this extraordinary fecundity which, under 
favourable circumstances, produces countless swarms of insects that give 
origin to the opinion of their being spontaneously generated by putrefac- 
tion, or brought in some mysterious way by blighting winds. The nume- 
rous accidents, however, to which insects are exposed from the deposition 
of the egg till their final transformation, tend to keep their numbers from 
becoming excessive, or to reduce them when they are at any time more 
than commonly numerous.'—pp. 47, 48. 


The systematic care with which insects in general deposit their 
eggs in places of safety, and anticipate the wants of their young, 
is remarkably displayed in the instances of solitary bees, wasps, 
ichneumons, moths, butterflies, spiders, and gnats. This is the 
more surprising, as it ‘is seldom that the mother insect herself 
feeds upon the same, or similar substances as her larve, and yet 
she is well aware of what is appropriate for them.’ Sometimes, 
indeed, mistakes are made in this respect, but they are so few that 





* Introd. Obsery. to Spallanzani, xiv. 
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they hardly deserve to be called exceptions. It is a general idea 
that intense cold rane the eggs of insects. We remember, 
during the last winter, which every body remembers to have been 
a most inclement one, hearing it remarked by our gardener, that 
it was at least one source of consolation that the caterpillars would 
be all annihilated by the frost. Spallanzani has demonstrated that 
frost, be it ever so intense, has no such effect. The year 1709, 
when Fahrenheit’s thermometer fell to J°, is supposed to have been 
one of the coldest ever known. But by means of a chemical mix- 
ture, the thermometer has been reduced to 22° below zero, or 
23° lower than the cold of the year just mentioned; in this mix- 
ture the eggs of caterpillars have been immersed without the 
slightest injury to their vital power. Living insects die at 14° or 
16° below zero, and become as much frozen as ice itself; but it 
seems the fluid contained in their eggs is capable of resisting the 
effect of any winter, however severe. Some insects, the common 
chequered blow-fly, for instance, hatch their eggs within their own 
bodies, being furnished with abdominal pouches for the purpose, 
in which the larve are coiled up after the fashion of a watch- 
spring. In one of these coils Reaumur found as many as 20,000 
embryo flies, the coil being about two inches and a half in length, 
though the body of the parent fly was not above one-third of an 
inch. No wonder that in warm weather our meat is so speedily 
infected. 

We have referred briefly to the physiology of insects’ eggs, which 
is explained with great minuteness by the author, and will well 
repay attention. He next proceeds to distinguish between trans- 
mutation and transformation, the former being, in his opinion, an 
absurd and untenable doctrine as applied to insects, though some 
continental naturalists have convinced themselves to the contrary. 
They have even gone so far as to say, that certain vegetables are 
converted into animals, and these again into vegetables. The latter 
part of this doctrine prevails in the West Indies. It deserves no 
notice, although it cannot be denied that certain vegetables, as 
camphor for instance, move of themselves when put into water, 
from: what canse nobody has yet been able to discover. The com- 
mon belief is that the caterpillar is changed into the butterfly,— 
that is to say, that the crawling insect is transmuted into the 
winged and beautifully painted creature which every body admires. 
In common parlance this may be said to be the case ; but, strictly 
speaking, the caterpillar is nothing more than the nurse of the 
butterfly, the latter being inclosed in the former. This wonderful 
arrangement of nature is placed beyond all doubt by the experi- 
ments of Swammerdam, Reaumur, and Bonnet. 


‘** In order, says the former, “ to discover plainly that a butterfly 
is inclosed and hidden in the skin of the caterpillar, the following ope- 
ration must be used. One must kill a full-grown caterpillar, tie a thread 
to its body, and dip it for a minute or two into boiling water. The outer 
skin will, after this, easily separate, because the fluids, between the two 
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skins, are by this means rarefied and dilated, and therefore they break 
and detach both the vessels and the fibres wherewith they were united 
together. By this means the outer skin of the caterpillar, being se arated, 
may be easily drawn off from the butterfly which is contained and folded 
upin it. This done, it is clearly and distinctly seen, that, within this 
skin of the caterpillar a perfect and real butterfly was hidden, and therefore 
the skin of the caterpillar must be considered only as an outer garment, 
containing in it parts belonging to the nature of a butterfly, which have 
grown under its defence by slow degrees, in like manner as other sensitive 
bodies increase by accretion. 

‘««¢ But as these limbs of the butterfly which lie under the skin of the 
caterpillar cannot, without great difficulty, be discovered in the full- 
grown caterpillar, unless by a person accustomed to such experiments,— 
because they are then very soft, tender, and small, and are moreover com- 
plicated or folded together, and inclosed in some membranaceous cover- 
ings,—it is, therefore, necessary to defer the operation just now proposed, 
until the several parts of the butterfly become somewhat more conspicuous 
than at first, and are more increased and swelled under the skin by the 
force of the intruded blood and aqueous humour. This is known to be 
the case when the caterpiliar ceases toeat, and its skin on each side of 
the thorax, near under the head, is then observed to be more and more 
elevated by the increasing and swelling limbs, and shews the appearance 
of two pair of prominent tubercles.” '"—pp. 133, 134. 


The natural process by which one insect is transformed into the 
other, or rather by which the one ceases and the other begins to 
exist, for the word transformation is almost as objectionable as 
transmutation, well deserves the attention of the student. 


‘A sailor would find it no easy process to cut for himself a suit of 
clothes out of a set sail, holding, the while, only by the portion that he 
was cutting. This is an operation which is performed every day by the 
tent-making caterpillars. Difficult. however, as this may be considered 
to be, it appears as nothing when compared with another problem _per- 
formed by a different family of caterpillars. ‘Country fellows, for a 
prize,” says Kirby, ‘‘ sometimes amuse the assembled inhabitants of 
a village by running races in sacks: take one of the most active and 
adroit of these, bind him hand and foot, suspend him by the bottom of 
his sack, head downwards, to the branch of a lofty tree; make an opening 
in one side of the sack, and set him to extricate himself from it, to de- 
tach it from its hold, and suspend himself by his feet in its place. Though 
endowed with the suppleness of an Indian juggler, and promised his sack 
full of gold for a reward, you would set him an absolute impossibility ; 
yet this is what our caterpillars, instructed by a beneficent Creator, easily 
perform.” The manner in which this is effected we shall now describe. 

‘A caterpillar, when about to change into a chrysalis, usually steals 
away from the plant on which it has been feeding, to find some secluded 
corner where it may undergo its transformation unmolested ; as if it were 


previously aware that it would no longer be able to escape from its 
enemies. 


‘Having thus selected a safe spot, the caterpillar begins, in order to 
attach itself securely, to weave a mooring of silk, the structure of which 
is well worthy of notice. The threads of which this is composed are so 
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fine, that they are not easily distinguished ; and we recollect being not a 
little astonished at seeing a chrysalis of the admirable butterfly ( Vanessa 
Atalanta) hanging within an inverted glass tumbler, where we had con- 
fined it, the silk being transparent, and all but invisible. It is necessary, 
therefore, in order to see it distinctly, to confine the caterpillars within a 
black box or other vessel. The silk threads are not drawn tight along, 
so as to be parallel with the surface, but are formed into a sort of pro- 
jecting button, the caterpillar, for this purpose, alternately raising and 
depressing its head over the spot so as to draw out the threads, in the 
same way as a tambouring needle is worked in making a dot upon muslin: 
the base is accordingly made the broadest part, and the centre the most 
projecting, for a reason which will immediately appear. 

‘ When it has finished this little button of silk, which is thickly inter- 
laced and strong, it turns round to examine it with its hinder pair of pro- 
legs; and if it judges it to be sufficiently firm, it thrusts these among 
the meshes, taking secure hold with the numerous hooks with which these 
are fringed, and swings itself fearlessly into the air, hanging with its 
head downwards. All this seems easy enough of performance, but it is 
only preliminary ; for it has still to throw off its skin, together with the 
hooks by which it is suspended, and this without losing its hold. The 
old skin is rent by the forcible bending round of the upper part of the 
body, which pushes through some of the angular projections of the chry- 
salis—a tedious and probably a painful operation, in which it is often 
engaged the greater part of a day, and sometimes two, according to its 
strength. When the first rent is made, however, the included chrysalis 
soon wedges itself through the breach, the lower portion swelling out 
greatly more than the upper, so as to form an inverted but somewhat 
irregular cone. The included insect continuing its laborious exertions, by 
successively contracting and dilating the rings of its body, pushes off 
the now rent skin by degrees from the head towards the tail. There are 
two circumstances worthy of notice in this process: the position of the 
insect in hanging with its head downwards, throws a greater portion of 
the fluids of the body towards the head, by means of their weight, which 
swell out the part that splits; and also pushes back the old skin, while 
the sloughing skin is prevented from resiliating by a series of pegs, which 
act like the toothed rack of a sluice-gate. The old skin, being by these 
means pushed towards the tail, is of course compressed iuto several folds, 
which in some degree prevent the extension of the reut, and serve to keep 
the chrysalis from falling; for being now detached from the skin, it has 
no hold upon the meshes of the silk button, and is, in fact, at some dis- 
tance from it. 

‘This, then, is the part of the process where the nicety of the me- 
chanism is most worthy of admiration ; for the hooks by which the insect 
is in the first instance suspended from the meshes of the silk are sloughed 
off, together with the skin, the grasp of whose folds becomes then the 
only support of the chrysalis. But this chrysalis, now deprived of feet, 
and some distance from the suspensory cordage of silk, has still to reach 
this, fix itself there, and cast off the sloughed skin altogether. This ope- 
ration causes, says Bonnet, a spectator to tremble for the consequences, 
for every movement seems to render its fall almost certain. It is, however, 
provided with means which answer the same purpose as hands, to enable 
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it to climb; it can elongate and contract at pleasure the rings of its body. 
It accordingly, with two contiguous rings, lays hold, as with a pair of 
pincers, of the portion of the sloughed skin nearest the head; and elon- 
gating the rings beyond this, seizes upon a more distant portion, while it 
lets go the first. Repeating this process several times, it at length arrives 
at the silk button.’ —pp. 272—276. 


The legs, wings, and other external appendages of the insect, 
which Swammerdam’s practised eye could detect upon dissection, 
become much less difficult to be seen when the outer covering is 
thus thrown off, particularly when the chrysalis approaches 
its final change. The legs, antenne, and suckers are folded down 
longitudinally upon the breast. ‘The wings are still covered with 
moisture, so that the powdery down which clothes them is scarcely 
visible, and they have not yet assumed their beautiful colours and 
elegant markings, but are of a dusky ash-grey. The legs, how- 
ever, are already so firm, that the insect moves them about, and 
also coils up its sucker and plays its antenne.’ 

Thus the egg having disappeared in the caterpillar, and the 
caterpillar in the chrysalis, it now waits only for its complete 
development into the butterfly, which takes place, in the ordinary 
course of nature, in a few days. 

The transformation of the common gnat is attended with pee 
liar circumstances, of which it is impossible to read without being 
struck with astonishment at the curious and complicated machinery 
by which it is effected. The larva of the gnat, we need hardly 
say, is a tenant of the water. 


‘ About eight or ten days after the larva of a gnat is transformed into a 
pupa, it prepares, generally towards noon, for emerging into the air, raising 
itself up to the surface so as to elevate its shoulders just above the level of 
the water. It is scarcely got into this position for an instant, when, by 
swelling the part of its body above water, the skin cracks between the two 
breathing tubes, and immediately the head of the gnat makes its appear- 
ance through the rent. The shoulders instantly follow, enlarging the 
breach so as to render the extrication of the body comparatively easy. 
The most important and indeed indispensable part of the mechanism, is the 
maintaining of its upright position so as not to get wetted, which would 
spoil its wings and prevent it from flying. Its chief support is the rugosity 
of the envelope which it is throwing off, and which now serves it as a life- 
boat till it gets its wings set at liberty and trimmed for flight. The body 
of the insect serves this little boat for a mast, which is raised in a manner 
similar to moveable masts in lighters constructed for passing under a 
bridge, with this difference, that the gnat raises its body in an upright 
direction from the first. “‘ When the naturalist,” says Réaumur, “ observes 
how deep the prow of the tiny boat dips into the water, he becomes 
anxious for the fate of the little mariner, particularly if a breeze ripples the 
surface, for the least agitation of the air will waft it rapidly along, since its 
body performs the duty of a sail as well as of a mast: but as it bears a 
much greater portion to the little bark than the largest sail does to a ship, 
it appears in great danger of being upset; and once laid on its side, all is 
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over. I have sometimes seen the surface of the water covered with the 
bodies of gnats which had perished in this way ; but for the most part all 
terminates favourably, and the danger is instantly over.” When the gnat 
has extricated itself all but the tail, it first stretches out its two fore-legs, 
and then the middle pair, bending them down to feel for the water, upon 
which it is able to walk as upon dry land, the only aquatic faculty which 
it retains after having winged its way above the element where it spent the 
first ages of its existence. ‘* It leaves,” says Swammerdam, “ its cast skin 
on the water, where it insensibly decays.” Réanmur doubts whether 
Swammerdam ever actually saw this interesting transformation. We have 
seen it twice only.’—pp. 317—319. 


It has been demonstrated by Jurine, that every vein of the 
wings of insects contains ‘an air tube, which has its origin in the 
windpipe and follows in a serpentine form, without filling, every 
branchlet of the nervures.’ A striking peculiarity in the nature of 
insects is that they do not increase, like other animals, in size, as 
they grow older. Butterflies of the same species are generally 
found to be of the same size; if there be any exceptions they are 
generally traceable to accident. The house flies are so much alike 
in size, as every one may observe, that it is difficult to detect the 
slightest difference in this respect. We often meet with flies larger 
and smaller than the house fly, but these are of other species. 

There is little doubt but that what have been called in the old 


chronicles ‘‘ showers of blood,” have been produced by insects. 
Peiresc was the first to discover this interesting fact, and to explain 
a phenomenon which was magnified by superstition into a visitation 
of heavenly wrath. 


‘It is not a little remarkable, that when insects are evolved from the 
pupa state, they always discharge some substance. It is important to 
remark, that the matter voided at this period by many butterflies ( Vanesse, 
&c.) is of a red colour, resembling blood, while that of several moths is 
orange or whitish. It could not readily be supposed that this should 
become the object of superstitious terror, yet so it has been in more in- 
stances than one. Mouffet tells us, from Sleidan, that in the year 1553, a 
prodigious multitude of butterflies swarmed throughout a great portion of 
Germany, and sprinkled plants, leaves, buildings, clothes, and men, with 
bloody drops as if it had rained blood. Several historians, indeed, have 
recorded showers of blood among the prodigies which have struck nations 
with consternation, as the supposed omen of the destruction of cities and 
the overthrow of empires. About the beginning of July, 1608, one of 
these showers of blood was supposed to have fallen in the suburbs of Aix, 
and for many miles round it, and particularly the walls of a churchyard 
were spotted with the blood. This occurrence would, no doubt, have been 
chronicled in history as a supernatural prodigy, had not Aix possessed at 
this time, in M. Peiresc, a philosopher, who, in the eager pursuit of all 
kinds of knowledge, had not neglected the study of insects. It is accord- 
ingly related, in the curious life of Peiresc by Gassendi, that he had, about 
the time of the rumoured shower of blood, happened to find a large chry- 
Salis, the beauty of which made him preserve it in a box. Some time after, 
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hearing a noise in the box, he opened it and found a fine butterfly, which 
had left upon the bottom a red stain of considerable magnitude, and appa- 
rently of exactly the same nature with the drops on the stones, popularly 
supposed to be blood. He remarked, at the same time, that there were 
countless numbers of butterflies flying about, which confirmed him in the 
belief of his having discovered the true cause; and this was further corro- 
borated by his finding none of the red drops in the heart of the city, where 
the butterflies were rarely seen. He also remarked, that the drops were 
never on tiles, and seldom on the upper part of a stone, as they must have 
been had they fallen from the heavens, but usually appeared in cavities and 
parts protected by some angular projection. What Peiresc had thus as- 
certained, he lost no time in disclosing to many persons of knowledge and 
curiosity, who had been puzzling themselves to account for the circum- 
stance by far-fetched reasonings, such as a supposed vapour which had 
carried up a supposed red earth into the air, that had tinged the rain ;—no 
less wide of the truth than the popular superstition which ascribed it to 
magic, or to the devil himself. ‘Those who are curious to verify the dis- 
covery, as we may well call it, of Peiresc, may easily do so by rearing any 
of the spinous caterpillars which feed on the nettle till they are transformed 
into the butterfly. We have witnessed the circumstance in innumerable 
instances.’—pp. 350—352. 


We have already alluded to the dancing propensities of the 
gnat; groups of this tribe may be seen in winter as well as in 
summer, frisking about in the beams of the sun. The dances of 
the whirling beetles are amusingly described by Mr. Knapp. 


* « Water, quiet, still water, affords a place of action to a very amuisng 
little fellow (Gyrinus natator ), which, about the month of April, if the 
weather be tolerably mild, we see gamboling upon the surface of the shel- 
tered pool; and every schoolboy, who has angled for minnows in the 
brook, is well acquainted with this merry swimmer in his shining black 
jacket. Retiring in the autumn, and reposing all the winter in the mud 
at the bottom of the pond, it awakens in the spring, rises to the surface, 
and commences its summer sports. They associate in small parties of ten 
ora dozen, near the bank, where some little projection forms a bay, or 
renders the water particularly tranquil; and here they will circle round 
each other without contention, each in his sphere, and with no apparent 
object, from morning until night, with great sprightliness and animation ; 
and so lightly do they move on the fluid, as to form only some faint and 
transient circles on its surface. Very fond of society, we seldom see them 
alone, or, if parted by accident, they soon rejoin their busy companions. 
One pool commonly affords space for the amusement of several parties; 
yet they do not unite or contend, but perform their cheerful circlings in 
separate family associations. If we interfere with their merriment they 
seem greatly alarmed, disperse, or dive to the bottom, where their fears 
shortly subside, as we soon again see our little merry friends gamboling as 
before. This plain, tiny, gliding water-flea seems a very unlikely creature 
to arrest our young attentions; but the boy with his angle has not often 
much to engage his notice, and the social active parties of this nimble 
swimmer, presenting themselves at these periods of vacancy, become in- 
sensibly familiar to his sight, and by many of us are not observed in after- 
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life without recalling former hours, scenes of, perhaps, less anxious days; 
for trifles like these, by reason of some association, are often remembered, 
when things of greater moment pass off and leave no trace upon the mind.” 
—pp. 368, 369. 


The dances of the ephemere, which appear after sun-set and die 
before sun-rise, prove, that if theirs be a short life, it is at least as 


merry as they can make it. The description is abridged from 
Reaumur. 


‘It is usually about the middle of August that the ephemera of the 
Seine and Marne are expected by the fishermen, and when their season is 
come they talk of the manna beginning to appear, calling the insects b 
this term on account of the quantity of food for the fish, which falls as the 
manna is recorded to have done in the desert. On the 19th of August, 
Réaumur, having received notice that the flies had begun to appear, 
and that millions of them were coming out of the water, got into his boat 
about three hours before sunset; but after staying in the boat till eight 
o'clock without seeing any, he resolved, as a storm was foreboded, to re- 
turn. He had previously detached from the banks of the river several 
masses of earth filled with pupe, which he put into a large tub full of 
water. His servants, who were carrying the tub home, had scarcely set 
it upon one of the steps of the stairs leading from his garden to the Marne, 
when he heard them exclaim, ‘‘ What a prodigious number of ephemere 
are here!” He immediately seized one of the torches and ran to the tub, 
where he found every piece of earth above the surface of the water swarm- 
ing with the flies, some just beginning to quit their old skin, others pre- 
paring to fly, and others already on the wing, while every where under 
water they were seen in a greater or less degree of forwardness. The 
threatened storm of rain and lightning at length coming on, he was com- 
pelled to leave the interesting scene; but, to prevent the escape of the 
insects, he had the tub covered with a cloth. The violence of the rain 
ceased in about half an hour, when he returned to the garden, and as soon 
as the cloth was removed from the tub he perceived that the number of 
the flies was prodigiously augmented, and continued to increase for some 
time as he stood watching them. Many flew away, and many more were 
drowned, but the number which had already undergone their transfor- 
mation from the earth in the tub would have been sufficient to fill it, 
exclusively of crowds of others which the light had attracted from a dis- 
tance. He again spread the cloth over the tub, and the light was held 
above it: immediately the cloth was almost concealed by the vast multi- 
tudes which alighted upon it, and they might have been taken by hand- 
fulls from the candlestick. -What he had observed, however, at the tub, 
was nothing to the scene now exhibited on the banks of the river, to which 
he was again attracted by the the exclamations of his gardener. 

‘* The countless numbers,” he says, “ of ephemere which swarmed 
over the water can neither be conceived nor expressed. When snow falls 
thickest and in the largest flakes, the air is never so completely full of 
them as that which we witnessed filled with ephemera. I had scarcely 
remained a few minutes in one place, when the step on which I stood was 
covered in every part with their bodies, from two to four inches in depth. 
Near the lowest step, a surface of water, of five or six feet dimensions 
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every way, was entirely covered with a thick layer of them, and those which 
the stream swept away were more than replaced by the multitudes that 
were continually falling. I was repeatedly compelled to abandon my 
station, from not being able to bear the shower of insects, which not fall- 
ing perpendicularly like rain, struck me incessantly and in a manner ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, pelting against every part of my face, and filling 
my eyes, nose, and mouth almost to suffocation. On this occasion it was 
no pleasant post to hold the light, for our torch-bearer had his clothes 
covered with the insects in a few moments, which rushed in from all 
quarters to overwhelm him. 

«« The light of the torch gave origin to a spectacle which enchanted 
every one who beheld it, and altogether different from a meteorological 
shower; even the most stupid and unobserving of my domestics were never 
satisfied with gazing at it. No armillary sphere was ever formed of so 
many circular zones in every possible direction, having the light for their 
common centre. Their number seemed to be infinite, crossing each other 
in all directions, and in every imaginable degree and inclination—all of 
which were more or less oblique. Each of these zones was composed of 
an unbroken string of ephemere, which followed each other close in the 
same line as if they had been tied together head and tail, resembling a 
piece of silver ribbon deeply indented on its edges, and consisting of equal 
triangles placed end to end—so that the angles of those that followed 
were supported by the base of those which preceded, the whole moving 
round with incredible velocity. This spectacle was caused by the wings 
of the insects, which alone could be distinguished. Each of these flies, 
after having described one or two orbits, fell to the earth, or into the 


water, though not in consequence of having been burned,” ’—pp. 373— 
376. 


Thus it will be seen that Mr. Rennie, in order to fill up his 
volume, has been obliged to enter upon portions of the history of 
insects, not immediately belonging to that of their transformations. 
In fact, his object was to combine under an attractive, or at least 
a novel title (for a volume) as many entertaining topics as could be 
deemed, either by strict construction, or by what may be called 
literary fiction, as connected with it. We were startled, when, 
turning over the last page, we found a notice stating his intention 
to add another volume, which is to contain such miscellaneous 
matter relating to insects as could not have been brought together 
in either of his former works. We apprehend he will find that he 
is overdoing the subject, though we are aware that some amusing 
anecdotes of bees, ants, spiders, and other insects, may be collected 
from the various publications that have been written upon ento- 
mology. We are bound to add, that the original contributions to 
the volume before us, bear but a very small proportion to the num- 
ber of its pages which are gathered from other sources, and that in 
point of interest it is infinitely inferior to ‘“‘ Insect Architecture.” 
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Arr. I1].—The Undying One, and other Poems. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, 8vo. pp. 272. London: Colburn and Bentley, 1830. 


Tue principal poem in this collection is nothing more or less 
than a new version of the old story of the Wandering Jew. Upon 
the thread of his fabled hfe of immortality, Mrs. Testes has, we 
think injudiciously, chosen to suspend a series of episodes, all 
freighted with the woes of unhappy love. We say injudiciously, 
because whatever of interest may be supposed to attach to the for- 
tunes of that personage, is wholly apocryphal, and has, moreover, 
long since been exhausted by the various attempts that have been 
made in verse and prose to represent his endless vicissitudes. Even 
if it were strictly true that one man were permitted or fated to live 
on for many centuries, as a lesson to the world, and as a peculiar 
punishment for himself, it would be a circumstance so much out of 
the ordinary course of nature, that however it might call forth our 
won’er, it never would excite our sympathies. We could have 
nothing in common with his feelings, of Joy or of sorrow. A man 
of sixty vee.s old making love to a girl of eighteen, is already an 
affair sufficiently ludicrous. But when he goes on to the agreeable 
term of eighteen hundred years, and, like Mrs. Norton’s hero, is per- 
petually wooing, often wedding, and always surviving the wives or 
partners of his numberless lives, swearing to each eternal devotion, 
that is to say, for five and twenty years or so—it is absurd to 
expect that even the most exquisite poetry could lend attraction to 
his history. 

The ambition of this lady is to be original and effective in her 
productions. There is something about her of Lady Morgan’s 
* Wild Irish Girl,”—a good deal of enthusiasm, a copious flow of 
diction, a strong feeling for poetry, but scarcely a gleam of true 
poetic feeling. In certain circles at the fashionable end of the 
town she is looked upon as a genius. Nor can it be denied that she 
participates in the gift of talents which have been bestowed upon 
almost every member of the Sheridan family with such remarkable 
prodigality. But as yet we have seen nothing from her pen that in- 
dicates powers beyond the ordinary class of those which are busied 
in stuffing our circulating libraries with novels and fugitive verses. 
If any thing she is a shade or two below Miss Landon, from whose 
muse she appears to have derived all her inspiration. She rivals her 
in her love of balls, and lamp-lighted saloons, and diamonds and 
knights, and ladies fair. In her subjects she is by no means quite 
so select; for Mrs. Norton can tell, and a great deal too often 
does tell us of the misfortunes of the fallen of her sex, whose exis- 
tence, and at all events whose agonies of mental pain, no woman of 
virtue ought to know. These engaging characters, nevertheless, 
seem to claim her peculiar attention; perhaps, and indeed we hope 
it 1s so, upon Mrs. Fry’s principle, with the view of reclaiming 
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them from the error of their ways. The misfortune is that they 
read the poems of the one with as much advantage as they hear the 
discourses of the other, and the world moves on just as corrupt as 
it was before. ek 

Why, then, it may be asked, do.we review a publication, which, 
upon our own shewing, can hardly be worth much notice? We 
answer, that if we were to exclude from our attention every book 
that is of an inferior or mediocre character, we should fail to em- 
body in our journal that which it ought, from its very title, to con- 
tain—a complete picture of the passing literature of the time. We 
must take it as it comes, whether it be verse or prose : we cannot 
direct its course; we have only to follow it, applauding what is 
meritorious, reprehending what is vicious, accelerating the pro- 

ress of mighty minds to the temple of Fame, and consoling, as 
= as we can, the disappointed feelings of those who are destined 
to a speedy oblivion. In the latter class Mrs. Norton will find so 
many companions that she will, perhaps, thank us for introducing 
her to their acquaintance. Her Wandering Jew will meet with 
two or three others, or at least overtake them, on their way to 
that peaceful abode in which they will, to their amazement, dis- 
cover that, instead of having lived for eighteen centuries, they 
have scarcely seen the holy light of eighteen days. 

The present Jew hath his story told in four cantos of irregular 
verse. We would not be understood to say that the fair author has 
failed to produce a single stanza unworthy to be read. On the 
contrary, she has written many that will be read with pleasure. 
Whether they will be remembered is a different question. A very 
handsome and intelligent young lady pointed out to us the com- 


mencement of the first canto, as something which she thought 
very fine. 


‘ Moonlight is o’er the dim and heavy sea,— 
Moonlight is on the mountain’s frowning brow, 
And by their silvery fountains merrily 
The maids of Castaly are dancing now. 
Young hearts, bright eyes, and rosy lips are there, 
And fairy steps, and light and laughing voices, 
Ringing like welcome music through the air— 
A sound at which the untroubled heart rejoices. 
But there are hearts o’er which that dancing measure 
Heavily falls ! 
And there are ears to which the voice of pleasure 
Suil vainly calls ! 
There’s not a scene on earth so full of lightness 
That withering care 
Sleeps not beneath the flowers, and turns their brightness 
To dark despair !’—p. 3. 


Probably half the young ladies in London would agree with our 
critic, but notwithstanding that, upon a poll being taken, Mrs, 
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Norton would most probably carry the election by their “‘ sweet 
voices,” and leave us in a most deplorable minority, we fear that 
in the end she would be unseated. For what is in this introduction 
that would stand the scrutiny even of the most unreflecting mind ? 
It sounds very well—there are some pretty associations and 
phrases, but nothing more. One of the ‘ maids of Castaly,’ before 
mentioned, engaged to be married on the following morning, thinks 
it better to fall in love with the Jew, who, by some spell of his 
own, has the power to charm every body who touches his fancy. 
‘ What boots it that the few who know him shun 

To speak or eat with that unworthy one ? 

Were all their words of scorn and malice proved, 

It matters not—he loves and he is loved!’ 
With due deference to the Hon. Mrs. Norton, it boots, it matters a 
creat deal. In the first place the man was a Jew, and by the time 
the Castalian maid fell in love with him, which is supposed to have 
been towards the close of the last century, his Mead, wanderer as 


he was, must have been pretty considerably sprinkled over with 
the silvery blossoms of eighteen hundred winters. The conception 
is not only in itself unnatural, as is every conception of a similar 
kind (and there is an abundance of them) which runs through the 
poem, but peculiarly absurd. For even upon the supposition that 
such » being was compelled, against the ordinary laws of nature, 


to survive so many generations of his race, it would have been in- 
tended as a penalty, as a state of continued suffering, which no 
earthly affections were intended to solace. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Norton’s Jew rivals Don Giovanni himself in the list of his con- 
quests. The first was an English girl named Edith, who, we 
suppose, lived about the time of the Heptarchy. 


‘ In truth she was a light and lovely thing, 

Fair as the opening flower of early spring. 
The deep rose crimson’d in her laughing cheek, 
And her eyes seem’d without the tongue to speak ; 
Those dark blue glorious orbs !—-oh! summer skies 
Were nothing to the heaven of her eyes. 

And then she had a watching art 

To wile all sadness from the heart ; 

Wild as the half-tamed gazelle, 

She bounded over hill and dell, 

Breaking on you when alone 

With her sweet and silvery tone, 

Dancing to her gentle lute 

With her light and fairy foot ; 

Or to our lone meeting-place 

Stealing slow with gentle pace, 

To hide among the feathery fern ; 

And, while waiting her return, 

I wander’d up and down for hours— 

She started from amid the flowers, 
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Wild, and fresh, and bright as they, 
To wing again her sportive way. 
*« And she was good as she was fair ; 
Every morn and every even 
Kneeling down in meekness there 
To the Holy One of Heaven ; 
While those bright and soul-fraught eyes 
With an angel’s love seem’d burning, 
All the radiance of blue skies 
With an equal light returning. 
The dream of guilt and misery 
In that young soul had never enter‘d ; 
Her hopes of Heaven—her love of me, 
Were all in which her heart had center'd : 
Her longest grief, her deepest woe, 
When by her mother’s tomb she knelt, 
Whom she had lost too young to know 
How deep such loss is sometimes felt. 


It was not grief, but soft regret, 

Such as, when one bright sun hath set 
After a happy day, will come 

Stealing within our hearts’ gay home, 
Yet leaves a hope (that heart’s best prize) 
That even brighter ones may rise. 

A tear, for hours of childhood wept ; 

A garland wove for her who slept ; 

A prayer, that the pure soul would bless 
Her child, and save from all distress ; 

A sigh, as clasp’d within her own 

She held my hand beside that stone, 

And told of many a virtue rare 

That shone in her who slumber’d there— 
Were all that clouded for a while 

The brightness of her sunny smile.’—pp. 23—25. 


And thus the lines roll on in perpetual current of that sort of 
poetry which was not long since fashionable enough, but now has 
ceased to have attraction except for those who are contented with 
any description of tinsel that comes recommended by a title. Not 
that we have any objection to titled authors of either sex—far from 
it. The pursuits of elegant literature, still more, the desire and the 
endeavour to increase its treasures, on the part of persons in the 
upper circles of society, we hold to be the more entitled to praise, 
as they thereby show that they have made for themselves resources 
of enjoyment above the silly gewgaws which dazzle the fashionable 
world. But the merits of their publications must be estimated by 
the same standard that is applied to the work of any Grub Street 
or Burlington Street craftsman. [t would be of no real use to any 
body that we should give praise to a book which cannot justify it: 
the public will judge, as well the critic as the author, and will not long 
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be deceived either by the unfounded sentence of the former, or the 
baseless pretensions of the latter. 
The Jew kills Edith merely by telling her that he was the 
‘‘ Wandering Jew,” and after asking himself the question—‘ could 
she be cold and dead ?’ answers it thus : 
‘ | buried her, and left her there ; 
And turned away in my despair,’ 


Linda, the ‘ Maid of Castaly’, having heard all this, would be 
apt, one should think, to bethink her slily of getting away as 
quietly as possible out of the reach of the Jew, and of going back 
to the betrothed whom she had deserted. She does no such thing. 
Linda is of sterner stuff than Edith, for having listened until the 
tale was told, she only 

——‘ Gently wept 
For him who lived in pain—for her who slept ; 
And clung to him, as if she fear’d that fate 
Would strike him there and leave her desolate. 
He spoke—and deaf her ear to all below, 
Save the deep magic of that voice of woe !’ 


Linda’s apprehension of losing her lover by a stroke of fate, must 
have appeared, even to herself, rather gratuitous, when she reflected 
that he had already sufficient proof that he was ‘ the undying one.’ 
We soon begin to find out, however, that, after all, the Jew is but 
a secondary consideration in this poem, the real object of which is 
to paint the passion of love as exhibited by woman in its strongest 
colours. Edith dies a victim to it; but she would have done more 
—she would have gone to hell itself, and tried to endure its fires 
for his dear sake: she says— 

‘ Earth holds no pang—hell shows no fear 
I would not try at least to bear ; 
And if my heart too weak might be, 
Oh! it would then have broke for thee !’—p. 27. 
_This is something new, and, we take leave to add, pre-eminently 
silly, not to say impious. 

Our hero, after losing Edith, forswears, for some six or seven 

hundred years, the tender passion— 
* The sweetness and the witchery of love, 
Which round my spirit such deep charm had wove;’ 
and once more he becomes entitled to sing “‘ I’ve been roaming,” had 
such a song been then indited and married to its present charming 
air. He fights with the Goths and Vandals against Rome ;—we 
cannot make out whether he wages war with the Crescent or against 
it, for the Spaniard or for the Moor. It seems that he was present 
in the civil wars of England also, and even in those of Ireland— 
‘ Ev’n where her sister island dimly rears 

(Though all the freshness from its hue be gone) 

Her verdant standard from a land of tears, 

While there are winds in heaven to waft it on.’ 


VOL. Xv. D 
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Indeed it would seem that the Jew was originally destined, by 
Mrs. Norton, to take a very conspicuous share in the Irish rebellion 
of 1798, and that this civil contest was intended by her to afford 
the materials of some ten or twency cantos, had not the late 
Catholic Relief Bill put an extinguisher upon her plan. It is a 
pity that so much patriotic fire should not have had an opportunity 
of blazing away ; and when the Duke of Wellington hears that he 
had a principal share in cutting short, at a most interesting period, 
the thread of the Wandering Jew’s story, he never can forgive him- 
self or his colleagues. But the thing is done now and cannot be 
undone, whatever may be the desire of Sir H. Inglis and the Duke 
of Newcastle on that subject. The rebellion of Ireland must, 
therefore, remain unsung. It is, however, satisfactory to learn 
from Mrs. Norton, that her Jew was everywhere successful. She 
exclaims in a passage, by no means destitute of poetic energy — 
‘« T fought and conquered—and when all was done 

How fared misfortune’s persecuted son ? 

The dim days pass’d away and left me lone ; 

The tyrant and the slave alike were gone. 

The indignant eyes that flash’d their wrath afar, 

The swords that glitter’d through the cloudy war; 

The swelling courage of the manly breast, 

The iron hand whose strength the weak oppress’d ; 

The shouting voices in the deadly fray, 

The jest and song that made e’en camps seem gay : 

The sounds—the forms—the feeling which had made 

Those scenes in which my feet so long had stray’d: 

Where and what are they now ? a bitter dream 

Lit by a meteor-like delusive gleam. 

Freedom ! thou art indeed a dream ! a bright, 

A beautiful—a vision of pure light, 

Pour’d on our earth-clad spirits from above, 

Where all are equals, and where all is love: 

But yet no less adream. Where is the land 

Which for the ploughshare hath exchanged the brand, 

And been at peace for ever? Is there not 

A war with all things, in our changeful lot ? 

A war with Heaven, a war with our own souls, 

Where stormily the sea of passion rolls— 

Wrecking each better feeling, which doth strain 

For liberty—and wrings our hearts to pain ? 

The war of fallen spirits with their sin, 

The terrible war which rageth deep within— 

Lo! there the cause of all the strife below, 

Which makes God’s world a wilderness of woe. 

Ye dream, and dream, and dream from day to day, 

And bleed, and fight, and struggle, and decay; — 

And with high-sounding mockeries beguile 

Natures that sink, and sicken all the while. 

Whither are the old kings and conquerors gone ? 

Where are the empires lost—the empires won ? 
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Look—from the classic lands, whose fallen pride, 

Is fain to summon strangers to their side ; 

Where with weak wail they call themselves oppress’d, 
Who, if unchain’d, would still be slaves at best— 
To far across the dim and lonely sea 

Where the thrice-conquer’d styles herself ‘ the free :’ 
How many generations now are past 

Since the first war-cry rose, and when will be the last ? 
Yet is there freedom in a distant clime, 

Where freedom dwelleth to the end of time ; 

And peace, and joy, and ignorance of fear, 

And Lnpeiheons-tiat oh! not here! not here! 

Not in this world of darkness and of graves, 

Where the strong govern, and the weak are slaves. 
Thou, whose full heart would dream of liberty, 

Go out beneath the solitary sky 

In its blue depth of midnight—stand and gaze 
While the stars pour on thee their gentle rays ; 

And image, if thou canst, unto thy soul 

A little part of the most wondrous whole 

Of all that lies beyond—there no dark strife 
Destroys the creatures of the God of Life ; 

There no ambition to be made more great, 

Turns the pure love of brothers into hate. 

Each hath his place assign’d him like the stars 

Up in the silent sky, where nothing wars.” ’—pp. 38—40. 


Let it not be supposed that all this time the ‘ Undying One’ 
allowed his gallantry towards the fair sex to diminish. ‘This would 
be a great mistake. He seems, however, so far at least as 
Mrs. Norton knows, to have been enamoured of nobody worth 
mentioning after he lost Edith, until one day, straying over the 
field of Moorish and Spanish battle, near the walls of Grenada, he 
beheld a widowed mother, with her infant on her breast, mourning 
over her fallen husband, in touching accents. They are touching, 
because they are simple and natural, and have nothing in common 
with that vehemence which Mrs. Norton is usually so ambitious 
to reach. 


€ és 


My early and my only love, why silent dost thou lie, 


When heavy grief is in my heart, and tear-drops in mine eye ? 
I call thee, but thou answerest not, all lonely though I be: 
Wilt thou not burst the bonds of sleep, and rise to comfort me ? 


‘“ Oh! wake thee --wake thee from thy rest upon the tented field : 
This faithful breast shall be at once thy pillow and thy shield ; 
If thou hast doubted of its truth and constancy before, 
Oh! wake thee now, and it will strive to love thee even more. 


‘** Ifever we have parted, and I wept thee not as now, 
If ever I have seen thee come, and worn a cloudy brow, 
Ifever harsh and careless words have caused thee pain and woe, 
Then sleep, in silence sleep, and I—will bow my head and go, 
p 2 
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‘« But if, throngh all the vanished years whose shadowy joys are gone, 
Through all the changing scenes of life, | thought of thee alone, 
If [have mourn’d for thee when far, and worshipp’d thee when near, 
Then wake thee up, my early love, this weary heart to cheer! 


«« Awake; thy baby-boy is here, upon whose soft cheek lie 
No tears of grief, save those which fall from his sad mother’s eye ; 
How, lingering, didst thou gaze on him when we were forced to part— 
Rise up, for he is here again, and press him to thy heart! 
‘* Tn vain, in vain—I dream of thee and joyous life in vain ; 
Thou never more shalt rise in strength from off the bloody plain ; 
Thou never more shalt clasp thy boy, nor hold me to thy breast : 
‘Thou hast left us lonely on the earth, and thou art gone to rest. 
‘* Awake thee, my forsaken boy !—awake, my babe, and weep ; 
Art thou less wretched, that thy brow no trace of woe can keep ? 
Oh! would through life, that thou might’st taste no cup but that of joy, 
And I, as now, might weep for both—my boy !—my orphan boy !”’ 
pp. 41—43. 


A second wailing song follows this, which has neither simplicity 
nor feeling to recommend it. It talks of murmuring rills, sunshine 
and flowers, lighted halls, happy faces, gay young hearts, laughing 
voices, and dancing trains,—those namby pamby phrases of the 
Landonic or juvenile school. Yet, with all her grief, the Moorish 
widow is not insensible to the approach of a new lover. The Jew 
came, saw, and conquered! Her sorrow was his. She reminded 
him of Edith. She all at once forget her woes, and took the wan- 
derer home with her, where her orphan boy called him father, 
‘half pleased and half amazed.’ No wonder that the cherub was 
amazed, indeed, if he had the sense to perceive the rapid transit of 
his mamma from the deepest grief to surpassing joy. With this 
lady the ‘ Undying One’ spent years of uninterrupted bliss. 

‘And we did dwell together calmly fond 
With our own love, and not a wish beyond.’ 


This was he who was doomed in a former part of the poem to 
eternal wretchedness and despair. No matter. He was now 
happy, and he even dreamt for a while that his happiness might 
last; but unfortunately his wife grew old, while he remained 
Stationary in years; and wonderful to relate, she died a natural 
death. He did not kill her with the disclosure of his mystery. 
The fate of Edith warned him against that error. What is more 
wonderful is this, that his Moorish partner died without even 
once asking him the question, by what charm his years seemed 
to have no number, while hers rolled so rapidly away? Wh 
her once ebon curls were streaked with grey, while his flourished 
in immortal youth, without one touch of snow? It is true that 
she looked this question sometimes, but never gave it expression. 
Before we wander to some newer lover, we must do Mrs. Norton 
the justice to extract a pretty little song which she puts into the 
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lips of the Moorish lady, as she sat her down ‘ by the db/we waters 
of the Guadalquivir:’ but we must first tell Mrs. Norton that the 
said waters are not b/ue, and, in the next place, that if she knew 
how to pronounce Guadalquivir, she would never have thought of 
coupling it for a rhyme with 72ver. 


‘The spring! I love the spring! for it hath flowers, 
And gaily plumaged birds, and sapphire skies, 
And sleeping sunshine, and soft cooling showers, 
And shadowy woods where weary day-light dies. 
And it hath dancing waters, where the sun, 
With an enamour’d look at the light waves, 
Doth lull himself to rest when day is done, 
And sinks away behind their rocky caves. 


‘| love the spring, for it hath many things 
In earth and air that mind me of old days ; 
Voices and laughter and light murmurings, 
Borne on the breeze that through the foliage plays ; 
And sounds that are not words, of human joy 
From the deep bosom of the shelter’d wood ; 
Woods dimmd by distance, where, half pleased, half coy, 
The maiden chides her broken solitude. 
‘ The spring of youth !—how like to nature’s spring, 
When its light pleasures all have pass’d away, 
Are the dim memories which that word can bring, 
Wringing the heart that feels its own decay ! 
The half forgotten charm of many a scene 
Coming confusedly athwart the brain ; 
The wandering where our former steps have been 
With forms that may not wander there again ;— 


‘ Murmurings and voices where some single tone 

Thrills for a moment, and forgets to sound ; 

Yearnings for all that now is past and gone, 
And vain tears sinking in the mossy ground :— 

Oh! this is all, and more than all, which stays 
To mock us with the sunshine of past years ; 

And those spring shadows on our autumn days 
Cast their dim gloom, and turn our smiles to tears !’—pp, 50, 51. 


A long story, preciously strewed with all Mrs. Norton’s tinsel, 
some of it as faded as any that is to be found in Monmouth Street, 
follows these verses. Sometime after the death of the mother 
the son takes unto himself a wife. He makes a vain effort be- 
fore he weds, to turn out the Jew, who, however, coaxes him not 
to be so cruel. He remains with the newly married pair as long 
as possible ; but ultimately, as he would not quit them, they quit 
him. Behold him, therefore, once more thrown upon the world, 
where now he meets with only brawling storms, inconstant lovers, 
perfidious friends, parricides, murderers, lunatics, and the whole 
tribe of wicked spirits by which the earth is infested. Never- 
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theless, nothing makes him give up his old trade of love-making. 
He saves a female child from being drowned by its unnatural 
mother; the child grows up to womanhood, and becomes ena~ 
moured of her protector. Edith, the Moor, and now Miriam ; 
the latter flourished when the Jews were massacred, or rather 
massacred themselves in York, in the early part of the reign of 
Richard I. We love to fix the time with precision. Miriam, like 
the rest, also died in due course. She died, but not in due course, 
for her charming Jew murdered her one fine moonlight night, for 
no other reason that we can discover, than because he was asto- 
nished that she lived so long. All this is told very quietly to 
Linda, who still listens on, and hears that the law was about to 
try to put a finishing hand to his wanderings and his amours, 
when lo! he is extricated from the hands of the executioner by a 
tremendous peal of thunder. This did not prevent him from being 
re-committed, as Sir Richard Birnie would say, and as it suits 
Mrs. Norton’s purpose to hurry on the time of her four cantos, 
she has her poor Jew lodged in a common jail for the period of 
one hundred years, part of the time as a lunatic! This beats the 
story of the Man in the Iron Masque hollow. 

Linda, notwithstanding that the man stands before her a 
confessed murderer and a ci-devant lunatic, still clings to him, 
and they set sail for Ireland. They are pursued by her betrothed ; 
they escape his search ; their vessel takes fire and is destroyed at 
sea, but no accident endangers the Jew’s charmed life. They 
land in Ireland just when the French land at Killala, and here 
the tale breaks abruptly off. What became of the Jew and 
Linda, whether the latter is yet living, or whether Mrs. Norton 
has succeeded to her place; whether the wandering Jew be in 
London or at some pleasant watering place, watching the progress 
of liberty in France, or of the regatta at Cowes, are questions 
upon which, though we much desire it, we have no information. 
Wherever he is, we hope he will keep the peace, and if he wants 
a shilling at any time, he may call upon us. We should be most 
happy to make his acquaintance, for we have a notion that he 
would make a capital critic. What a delightful thing to have it 
to say that we shook hands with the ‘ Undying One!’ It would 
impart to us a portion of what we presume to be still his—immor- 
tality—although Mrs. Norton has done every thing in her power 
to murder him. : 





Arr. 1V.— Principles of Geology, being an attempt to explain the former 
Changes of the Earth's Surface, by reference to causes now in operation. 
By Charles Lyell, Esq. F.R.S., Foreign Secretary to the Geological 
Society. Vol. i. pp. 511. London: Murray. 1830. 

Tue history of Geology is full of the most forcible admonitions to 

men in the study of philosophy, for it exhibits in a light, absolutely 

ludicrous, the extravagance of the human mind, when under the 
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influence of that vain-glorious ambition which so often drives it, in 
the sphere of science, to premature generalization. Every variety, 
every shade and hue of this profound folly, is to be met with in the 
conduct of those men who purported to guide their fellow creatures 
toa knowledge of the mysteries of the earth’s structure. It was onl 
after theory upon theory had been delivered to the world with all the 
earnestness of conviction, and, sometimes, with all the authority of 
assumed infallibility, that it at length struck the unprejudiced vo- 
taries of Geology that there could be no principles without facts, in 
science, and that a great many, too, were necessary, in order to 
constitute a deduction of general application. Werner and Hutton 
set the example of seeking for a theory through the means of facts, 
instead of acting as their predecessors had done, that is, striving 
to modify evidence according to their preconceived theories. Our 
Geological Society and the French naturalists have followed up 
this only reasonable and useful course ; and great progress has 
been made within the last few years in, at least, delivering geolog 
from the thraldom of the schools, and clearing away the rubbish 
which ages had opposed to the general perception of its sublime 
truths. 

The most remarkable feature which distinguishes the present 
state of geological knowledge in this country, is the complete (we 
believe we may answer for the sanity of all our geologists) extinc- 


tion of Werner’s theory, or, as it is still designated, the ‘‘ Neptunean 


? 


theory.” The expedition with which this fanciful doctrine exhaled 
from the minds of men, is to be attributed, in great part, to the 
simpler and far more rational scheme by which Hutton explained 
the causes which have modified and continue to change the ex- 
ternal structure of our earth; and it is no small testimony to the 
merit of Hutton’s theory, that, after having been tried in the furnace 
of persecution, it has come forth, not exactly in its original integrity, 
but with so much of its substance as to admit of no doubt of its 
identity. The leading doctrine, then, that we derive from Hutton, 
is, that the continents of the earth, with all their strange irregulari- 
ties of mountains and vallies, rocks and soft soils, &c., are the 
work of subterranean action, which has thus violently dealt with 
what was once level and perfectly horizontal. The Huttonian 
theory may be briefly described, as teaching that the materials of 
which the surface of this globe is composed are subject to the con- 
stant operation of a law which first sends these materials into the 
sea, and then causes them to be consolidated and finally protruded 
above the level of the ocean by means of the violent action of sub- 
terranean fire. Thus is a new earth constantly forming, and forming 
out of the ruins of the old one. This theory certainly involved the 
complete annihilation of all our notions as to the period of the for- 
mation of the earth and the finity of its existence ; and being sup- 
posed to negative the Mosaic history, was assailed by a host of oppo- 
nents. In the disputes which idivwed: between the partisans of 
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Hutton and Werner, much ill blood was shown, so as to make rea- 
sonable men almost wish to avoid agreeing with either. This was 
the foundation of the Geological Society of London, which, as we 
said, proceeded upon the principle that data were wanted ; and 
practically conducting their labours in reference to this principle, 
and postponing the business of generalization, they have accom- 
plished a vast deal for the science. The French naturalists led the 
way, however, in demanding attention to practical investigations 
alone : they examined the fossil remains that were found in various 
strata, and, by a careful collation of these specimens, they were 
enabled to bring forward evidence of the operations, both at distant 
periods and at the present hour, of the same laws of the change of 
the earth. It is the discovery of the value of this enquiry into the 
natural history of organic remains—to geology, that confers so much 
credit on modern philosophers. The contemplation of what has 
been recently effected, chiefly by means of the instrument to which 
we have just adverted, is sufficient to justify us in entertaining the 
most sanguine view of improvement hereafter; and we agree fully 
with the following sentiments which we could not hope to express 
in so good language as they have been delivered by Mr. Lyell. 


‘ When we compare the result of observations in the last thirty years 
with those of the three preceding centuries, we cannot but look forward 
with the most sanguine expectations to the degree of excellence to which 
geology may be carried, even by the labours of the present generation. 
Never, perhaps, did any science, with the exception of astronomy, unfold, 
in an equally brief period, so many novel and unexpected truths, and 
overturn so many preconceived opinions. The senses had for ages de- 
clared the earth to be at rest, until the astronomer taught that it was 
carried through space with inconceivable rapidity. In like manner was 
the surface of this planet regarded as having remained unaltered since 
its creation, until the geologist proved that it had been the theatre of 
reiterated change, and was still the subject of slow but never ending fluc- 
tuations. The discovery of other systems in the boundless regions of 
space was the triumph of astronomy; to trace the same system through 
various transformations—to behold it at successive eras adorned with dif- 
ferent hills and valleys, lakes and seas, and peopled with new inhabitants, 
was the delightful meed of geological research. By the geometer were 
measured the regions of space, and the relative distances of the heavenly 
bodies—by the geologist myriads of ages were reckoned, not by arithme- 
tical computation, but by a train of physical events—a succession of phe- 
nomena in the animate and inanimate worlds—signs which convey to our 
minds more definite ideas than figures can do, of the immensity of time.’ 
—p. 73. 


Even after the Huttonian theory had been allowed to contain the 
seeds of a just scheme, there was great difficulty in the minds of 
many in believing that a different constitution, different physical 
laws, prevailed with respect tothe earth in distant times from those 
which are now in existence. The prejudices, however, in which 
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this difficulty originated are fast wearing away, and, no doubt, the 
accumulating evidence of facts will completely remove it. 

The great error which our moderns ascribe to Hutton, whom they 
are certainly very far from blindly following, is, that he imputed 
too exclusive an influence in the revolutions of the earth to volcanic 
heat. No doubt it may be regarded as a principal agent, but it is 
obviously blinding one’s eves to the truth, to leave out of conside- 
ration the effects of ‘mechanical pressure, of chemical affinity, of 
percolation of mineral waters, of permeation by elastic fluids,’ and 
other actions, such as that of electricity, which remain yet to be 
fully investigated. We mention this as an instance of the impartial 
spirit which directs modern investigations, as well as a criterion of 
the progress in improvement which they have caused. Those who 
wish to be more amply provided with the means of judging of those 
achievements by which our existing geologists are so distinguished, 
we must recommend to study Mr. Lyell’s work, for so multitudinous 
are the details which it embraces, that even the description of them 
would occupy a space which we could not afford toa single subject. 
The object of Mr. Lyell’s work appears to be to support the funda- 
mental principle of the greater part of geologists, by a reference to 
facts which have been derived from recent observation ; this prin- 
ciple being, that the same law of change now in operation was that 
which always existed. For instance, the organic remains of animals 
connected by generic affinity with others, which now are only found 
in hot climates, have been discovered in the northern parts of Asia ; 
and plants which only grow in hot climates have been also disco- 
vered, together with numerous reptiles, in a fossil state, proving that 
the temperature of the place must have been once a hotter one by 
many degrees than it is at present. Analogous facts also appear to 
justify the inference that, in the latitudes now occupied by Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, there has been a great diminution of temperature 
in the northern hemisphere. 

The former heat Mr. Lyell argues is to be attributed to the car- 
boniferous strata that were deposited: he goes on to show that 
changes of climate are produced by change of surface, and that it 
is by this hypothesis alone we can explain the existence of fossil 
animals in places where animals of the same genus now living 
could not subsist. After a very able vindication of the theory of 
‘uniformity’ in the action of the laws of change, Mr. Lyell pro- 
ceeds to the more interesting parts of his subject, namely, the 
changes which are now going on, in pursuance of these laws, in 
the organic as well as inorganic kingdoms of the world. We have 
said that the fundamental theory of geology, derived from Hutton, 
was that the sea and its tributary waters were constantly washing 
away the land, whilst in some other places internal fires were cast- 
ing up nearly the same proportion of new land from the sea. Mr. 
Lyell gives to those powers the relation of antagonist forces: the 
aqueous agents, he says, incessantly striving to reduce the inequa- 
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lities of the earth's surface to a level, whilst the igneous agent is 
just doing the reverse—seeking to restore the earth to its former 
unevenness. Though there is some complication in the mode in 
which these opposite influences exert themselves, since they are 
found capable of concurring for a joint object on some occasions, 
yet their habitual action is susceptible of being minutely traced, 
and their effects estimated. Mr. Lyell first describes the erosive 
powers of running water, that is to say, its capacity of removing 
solid portions of the land ; and shows, by examples, the extraordi- 
nary effect which it produces, particularly when running by great 
descents, as in mountainous countries. The instance of the Niagara 
is of a very striking description. 


‘ Falls of Niagara.—The falls of Niagara afford a magnificent example 
of the progressive excavation of a deep valley in solid rock. That river 
flows from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, the former lake being three hun- 
dred and thirty feet above the latter, and the distance between them being 
thirty-two miles. On flowing out of the upper lake, the river is almost on a 
level with its banks; so that, if it should rise perpendicularly eight or ten 
feet, it would Jay under water the adjacent flat country of Upper Canada 
on the west, and of the State of New York on the east. The river, where 
itissues, is about three quarters of a mile in width. Before reaching the 
falls, it is propelled with great rapidity, being a mile broad, about 
twenty-five feet deep, and having a descent of fifty feet in half a mile. An 
island at the very verge of the cataract divides it into two sheets of water; 
one of these, called the Horse-shoe Fall, is six hundred yards wide, and 
one hundred and fifty-eight feet perpendicular; the other, called the 
American Falls, is about two hundred yards in width, and one hundred 
and sixty-four feet in height. The breadth of the island is about five hun- 
dred yards. This great sheet of water is precipitated over a ledge of hard 
limestone, in horizontal strata,’ below which is a somewhat greater thick- 
ness of soft shale, which decays and crumbles away more rapidly, so that 
the calcareous rock forms an overhanging mass, projecting forty feet or 
more above the hollow space below. The blasts of wind charged with 
spray, which rise out of the pool into which this enormous cascade is pro- 
jected, strike against the shale beds, so that their disintegration is con- 
stant; and the superincumbent limestone, being left without a founda- 
tion, falls from time to time in rocky masses. When these enormous 
fragments descend, a shock is felt at some distance, accompanied by a 
noise like a distant clap of thunder. After the river has passed over the 
falls, its character, observes Captain Hall, is immediately and completely 
changed. It runs furiously along the bottom of a deep wall-sided valley, 
or huge trench, which has been cut into the horizontal strata by the con- 
tinued action of the stream ‘during the lapse of ages. The cliffs on both 
sides are in most places perpendicular, and the ravine is only perceived 
on approaching the edge of the precipice. 

‘ The waters which expand at the falls, where they are divided by the 
island, are contracted again, after their union, into a stream not more 
than one hundred and sixty yards broad. In the narrow channel, imme- 
diately below this immense rush of water, a boat can pass across the 
stream with ease. The pool, it is said, into which the cataract is preci- 
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pitated, being one hundred and seventy feet deep, the descending water 
sinks down and forms an uader current, while a superficial eddy carries 
the upper stratum back ¢owards the main fall. This is not improbable ; 
and we must also suppose, that the confluence of two streams, which meet 
at a considerable angle, tends mutually to neutralize their forces. The 
bed of the river below the falls is strewed over with huge fragments which 
have been hurled down into the abyss, By the continued destruction of 
the rocks, the falls have, within the last forty years, receded nearly fifty 
yards, or, in other words, the ravine has been prolonged to that extent. 
Through this deep chasm the Niagara flows for about seven miles; and 
then the table-land, which is almost on a level with Lake Erie, suddenly 
sinks down at a town called Queenstown, and the river emerges from the 
ravine into a plain which continues to the shores of Lake Ontario. 

‘ There seems good foundation forthe general opinion, that the falls 
were once at Queenstown, and that they have gradually retrograded from 
that place to their present position, about seven miles distant. If the 
ratio of recession had never exceeded fifty yards in forty years, it must 
have required nearly ten thousand years for the excavation of the whole 
ravine; but no probable conjecture can be offered as to the quantity of 
time consumed in such an operation, because the retrograde movement 
may have been much more rapid when the whole current was confined 
within a space not exceeding a fourth or fifth of that which the falls now 
occupy. Should the erosive action not be accelerated in future, it will 
require y gees of thirty thousand years for the falls to reach Lake Erie 
(twenty-five miles distant), to which they seem destined to arrive in the 
course of time, unless some earthquake changes the relative levels of the 
district. The table-land, extending from Lake Frie, consists uniformly 
of the same geological formations as are now exposed to view at the falls. 
The upper stratum is an ancient alluvial sand, varying in thickness from 
ten to one hundred and forty feet; below which is a bed of hard lime- 
stone, about ninety feet in thickness, stretching nearly in a horizontal 
direction over the whole country, and forming the bed of the river above 
the falls, as do the inferior shales below. The lower shale is nearly of 
the same thickness as the limestone. Should Lake Erie remain in its pre- 
sent state until the period when the ravine recedes to its shores, the sudden 
escape of that great body of water would cause a tremendous deluge ; for 
the ravine would be much more than sufficient to drain the whole lake, of 
which the average depth was found, during the late survey, to be only 
ten or twelve fathoms. But, in consequence of its shallowness, Lake 
Erie is fast filling up with sediment, and the annual growth of the deltas 
of many rivers and torrents which ftow into it is remarkable. Long Point, 
for example, near the influx of Big Creek River, was observed, during the 
late survey, to advance three miles in as many years. A question there- 
fore arises, whether Lake Erie may not be converted into dry land before 
the Falls of Niagara recede so far. In speculating on this contingency, 
we must not omit oue important condition of the problem, As the surface 
of the lake is, contracted in size, the loss of water by evaporation will 
diminish ; and unless the supply shall decrease in the same ratio, (which 
seems scarcely probable), Niagara must augment continually in volume, 
and by this means its retrograde movement may hereafter be much acce- 
lerated.’—pp. 179—182. 
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Another example exhibiting a similar phenomena is that of the 
Po, which has encroached so perseveringly on the land that sur- 
rounds it, as to require that its invasions should be obstructed by high 
embankments. r. Lyell then refers to the rapid changes of the 
surface, which have recently taken place near the banks of the 
Mississippi; where new lakes are forming, rivers changing their 
courses ; and where, on the other hand, by volcanic agency, islands 
are springing up. After a forcible description of the ravages of 
some destructive floods, Mr. Lyell proceeds to consider the com- 

arative transporting powers of springs and rivers. This leads 
Pim to consider the formation of mineral springs, and their effect in 
creating new combinations where they arrive ; the materials being 
transported from distant places, and being conveyed that distance 
with ease in a state of solution. This is a valuable chapter, and will 
be found well worth the attention of the naturalist. The agency of 
running water, however, is not confined to the disintegration of rocks 
and the transportation of matter from more elevated to more inferior 
levels; its reproductive power is just as striking. The energy with 
which it forms deposits may be ascertained by the accumulations 
which are formed by it at the mouths of rivers, where they enter 
lakes and seas. The growth of some of the chief deltas in the 
world is then traced in a most interesting manner by our author, 
who seems to have been most unwearied in the collection of 
authentic facts connected with those various phenomena. The 
following curious notice of the Delta of the Ganges cannot be 
omitted :— 


‘One of the most extraordinary statements is that of Major Rennell, in 
his excellent paper, before referred to, on the Delta of the Ganges. “A 
glass of water,” he says, “taken out of this river when at its height, yields 
about one part in four of mud. No wonder, then, that the subsiding 
waters should quickly form a stratum of earth, or that the delta should 
encroach on the sea!” The same hydrographer computed with much 
care the number of cubic feet of water discharged by the Ganges into the 
sea, and estimated the mean quantity through the whole year to be eighty 
thousand cubic feet in a second. When the river is most swollen, and its 
velocity much accelerated, the quantity is four hundred and five thousand 
cubic feetin a second. Other writers agree that the violence of the tropi- 
cal rains, and the fineness of the alluvial particles in the plains of Bengal, 
cause the waters of the Ganges to be charged with foreign matter to an 
extent wholly unequalled by any large European river during the greatest 
floods. We have already alluded to the frequent sweeping down of large 
islands by the Ganges ; and Major R. H. Colebrooke, in his account of the 
course of the Ganges, relates examples of the rapid filling up of some 
branches of the river, and the excavation of the new channels, where the 
number of square miles of soil removed in a short time (the column of 
earth being one hundred and fourteen feet high) was truly astonishing. 
Forty square miles, or 25,600 acres, are mentioned as having been 
carried away, in one locality, in the course of a few years. But 
althongh we can readily believe the proportion of sediment in the waters 
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of the Ganges to exceed that of any river in northern latitudes, we 
are somewhat staggered by the results to which we must arrive if we com- 
pare the proportion of mud, as given by Rennell, with his computation of 
the quantity of water discharged, which latter is probably very correct. 
If it were true that the Ganges, in the flood-season, contained one part in 
four of mud, we should then be obliged to suppose that there passes down, 
every four days, a quantity of mud equal in volume to the water which is 
discharged in the course of twenty-four hours. If the mud be assumed to 
be equal to one-half the specific gravity of granite (it would, however, be 
more), the weight of matter daily carried down in the flood season, would 
be about equal to seventy-four times the weight of the Great Pyramid of 
Egypt. Even if it could be proved that the turbid waters of the Ganges 
contain one part in a hundred of mud, which is affirmed to be the case in 
regard to the Rhine, we should be brought to the extraordinary conclusion, 
that there passes down, every two days, into the Bay of Bengal, a mass 
about equal in weight and bulk to the Great Pyramid. 


The observation of the formation of Deltas, however imperfect it 
may be, is yet sufficient to satisfy us of the existence of a vast 
system of reciprocal sacrifice, made by the land and sea in favour 
of each other. In the flow of years the one makes its appearance, 
and, for a period, occupies the site which the other had long enjoyed 
with all the appearance of endless duration. These changes are so 
gradual, they extend over so great a breadth of time, that they can 
scarcely be marked by the hurrying tide of human beings which 
succeed each other during their formation. 

The efficacy of oceanic tides and currents in subduing the land 
may be witnessed on many parts of our own coast, where its en- 
croachments are minutely described by Mr. Lyell. The state of 
the cliffs at Dover at present, as compared with what they were 


at a former period, gives rise to a hypothesis which, we confess, 
startled us not a little. 


‘Whether England was formerly united with France has often been a 
favourite subject of speculation; and in 1753 a society at Amiens pro- 
posed this as the subject of a prize essay, which was gained by the cele- 
brated Desmarest, then a young man. He founded his principal arguments 
on the identity of composition of the cliffs on the opposite sides of the 
Channel, on a submarine chain extending from Boulogne to Folkestone, 
only fourteen feet under low water, and on the identity of the noxious 
animals in England and France, which could not have swam across the 
straits, and would never have been introduced by man. He also attributed 
the rupture of the isthmus to the preponderating violence of the current 
from the north. It will hardly be disputed that the ocean might have 
effected a breach through the land which, in all probability, once united 
our country to the continent, in the same manner as it now gradually 
forces a passage through rocks of the same mineral composition, and often 
many hundred feet high, upon our coast. Although the time required 
for such an operation was probably very great, yet we cannot estimate it 
by reference to the present rate of waste on both sides of the Channel. 
For when, in the thirteenth century, the sea burst through the isthmus of 
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Staveren, which formerly united Friesland with North Holland, it opened 
in about one hundred years a strait more than half as wide as that which 
divides England from France, after which the dimensions of the new 
channel remained almost stationary. ‘The greatest depth of the straits 
between Dover and Calais is twenty-nine fathoms, which only exceeds, 
by one fathom, the greatest depth of the Mississippi at New Orleans. If 
the moving column of water in the great American river, which, as we 
before stated, does not flow rapidly, can maintain an open passage to 
that depth in its alluvial accumulations, still more might a channel of the 
same magnitude be excavated by the resistless force of the tides and cur- 
rents of ‘‘ the ocean stream.” ’"—p. 277. 

Whatever truth may be in the conjecture of a physical union 
having existed between this country and France, we are but too 
happy in the assurance that recent events have contributed power- 
fully to the establishment of an era, when the moral union of the two 
kingdoms is not a matter of speculation. [t will surely be an ad- 
mirable thing to find that the government of this world is carried on 
upon such a system of balance and compensation, that after dividing 
us by the ocean, it should restore the French and English people 
to each other by the highest and noblest sympathy that can associate 
men together. 

In approaching Mr. Lyell’s observations on the operations of the 
sea to the prejudice of our Southern Shore, we were extremely in- 
terested to find out for how many hundred—or haply they may be 
only scores—yeuars the favourite haunt of the Londoners, Divehton 


was to remain undisturbed. The following remarks on this town 
are curious. 


‘The whole coast of Sussex has been incessantly encroached upon by 
the sea from time immemorial ; and although sudden inundations only, 
which overwhelmed fertile or inhabited tracts are noticed in history, the 
records attest an extraordinary amount of loss. During a period of no 
more than eighty years, there are notices of about fwenty inroads in which 
tracts of land of from twenty to four hundred acres in extent were over- 
whelmed at once; the value of the tithes being mentioned by Nicholas, 
in his Taxatio Ecclesiastica. In the reign of Elizabeth, the town of 
Brighton was situated on that tract where the chain-pier now extends 
into the sea. In the year 1665, twenty-two tenements had been destroyed 
under the'cliff. At that period there still remained under the cliff one 
hundred and thirteen tenements, the whole of which were overwhelmed 
in 1703 and 1705. No traces of the ancient town are now perceptible, 
yet there is evidence that the sea has merely resumed its ancient position 
at the base of the cliffs, the site of the old town having been merely a 
beach abandoned by the ocean for ages. It would be endless to allude to 
all the localities on the Sussex and Hampshire coasts, where the land has 
been destroyed ; but we may point to the relation of the present shape 
and geological structure of the Isle of Wight, as attesting that it owes 
its present outline to the continued action of the sea. Through the mid- 
die of the island a high ridge of chalk strata, in a vertical position, runs 
in a direction east and west. This chalk forms the projecting promontory 
of Culver Cliff on the east, and of the Needles on the west; while San- 
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down Bay on the one side, and Compton Bay on the other, have been 
hollowed out of the softer sands and argillaceous strata, which are infe- 
rior to the chalk. The same phenomena are repeated in the Isle of Pur- 
beck, where the line of vertical chalk forms the projecting promontory of 
Handfast Point; and Swanage Bay marks the deep excavation made by 
the waves in the softer strata, corresponding to those of Sandown Bay.’ 
—pp. 280, 281. 


In treating cf the counteracting effects of the igneous agent, Mr. 
Lyell enters into a detailed history of the earthquakes which have 
caused so much terror and destruction in various parts of the world 
during many centuries. The volcano and the earthquake Mr. 
Lyell endeavours to show have a common origin ; and though appa- 
rently they are desultory and casual in their occurrence, yet he 
contends that they are governed by an uniform law, ma their 
agency, however arbitrarily it seems to us to be exercised, is sub- 
servient to one of the nicest possible schemes of physical adjust- 
ment. After having remarked on the earthquakes of 150 years in 
chronological order, Mr. Lyell says— 


‘We have now only enumerated the earthquakes of the last hundred 
and forty years, respecting which, facts illustrative of geological inquiries 
are on record. Even if our limits permitted, it would be a tedious and 
unprofitable task to examine all the obscure and ambiguous narratives 
of similar events of earlier epochs, although, if the localities were now 
examined by geologists well practised in the art of interpreting the monu- 
ments of physical changes, many events which have happened within the 
historical era might still be determined with precision. The reader must 
not imagine, that in our sketch of the occurrences in the short period above 
alluded to, we have given an account of all, or even the greater part of 
the mutations which the earth has undergone, by the agency of subter- 
ranean movements. Thus, for example, the earthquakes of Aleppo, in the 
present century, and of Syria in the middle of the eighteenth, would 
doubtless have afforded numerous phenomena of great geological impor- 
tance, had those catastrophes been described by scientific observers. The 
shocks in Syria in 1759, were protracted for three months, throughout a 
space of ten thousand square leagues, an area compared to which that of 
the Calabrian earthquakes, of 1793, was insignificant. Accon, Saphat, 
Balbeck, Damascus, Sidon, Tripoli, and many other places, were almost 
entirely levelled to the ground. Many thousands of the inhabitants 
perished in each, and in the valley of Balbeck alone twenty thousand 
men are said to have been victims to the convulsion. It would be as irre- 
levant to our present purpose to enter into a detailed account of such 
calamities, as to follow the track of an invading army, to enumerate the 
cities burnt or rased to the ground, and reckon the number of individuals 
who perished by famine or the sword. If such then be the amount of 
ascertained changes in the last one hundred and forty years, notwith- 
standing the extreme deficiency of our records during that brief period, 
how important must we presume the physical revolutions to have been 
in the course of thirty or forty centuries, during which, some countries, 
habitually convulsed by earthquakes, have been peopled by civilized na- 
tions! Towns engulphed during one earthquake may, by repeated shocks, 
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have sunk to enormous depths beneath the surface, while their ruins re- 
main as imperishable as the hardest rocks in which they are inclosed. 
Buildings and cities submerged for a time beneath seas or lakes, and 
covered with sedimentary deposits, must, in some places, have been re- 
elevated to considerable heights above the level of the ocean, The signs 
of these events have probably been rendered visible by subsequent muta- 
tions, as by the encroachments of the sea upon the coast, by deep exca- 
vations made by torrents and rivers, by the opening of new ravines and 
chasms, and other effects of natural agents, so active in districts agitated 
by subterranean movements. If it be asked why if such wonderful 
monuments exist, so few bave hitherto been brought to light—we reply— 
because they have not been searched for. In order to rescue from obli- 
vion the memorials of former occurrences, we must know what we may 
reasonably expect to discover, and under what peculiar local citcumstancs. 
The inquirer, moreover, must be acquainted with the action and effects 
of physical causes, in order to recognise, explain, and describe, correctly, 
the phenomena when they present themselves.’—pp. 447, 448. 


Again he says— 


‘ But let us now turn our attention to those superficial changes brought 
about by so many of the earthquakes within the last century and a half, 
before described. Besides the undulatory movements, and the opening 
of fissures, it was shewn that certain parts of the earth’s crust, often of 
considerable area, both above and below the level of the sea, have been 
permanently elevated or depressed ; examples of elevation by single earth- 
quakes having occurred, to the amount of from one to about twenty-five 
feet, and of subsidence from a few inches to about fifty feet, exclusively of 
those limited tracts, as the forest of Aripao, where a sinking down to the 
amount of three hundred feet took place. It is evident, that the force 
of subterranean movement does not operate at random, but the same con- 
tinuous tracts are agitated again and again; and however inconsiderable 
may be the alterations produced during a period sufficient only for the 
production of ten or fifteen eruptions of an active volcano, it is obvious 
that, in the time required for the formation of a lofty cone, composed of 
thousands of lava-currents, shallow seas may be converted into lofty 
mountains, and low lands into deep seas. We need, therefore, cherish 
none of the apprehensions entertained by Buffon, that the inequalities of 
the earth’s surface, or the height and area of our continents, will be re- 
duced by the action of running water; nor need we participate in the 
wonder of Ray, that the dry land should not lose ground more rapidly. 
Neither need we anticipate with Hutton the waste of successive continents 
followed by the creation of others by paroxysmal convulsions. The re- 
novating as well as the destroying causes are unceasingly at work, the 
repair of land being as constant as its decay, and the deepening of 
seas. keeping pace with the formation of shoals. If, in the course of a 
century, the Ganges and other great rivers have carried down to the sea 
a mass of matter equal to many lofty mountains, we also find that a dis- 
trict in Chili, one hundred thousand square miles in area, has been 
uplifted to the average height of a foot or more, and the cubic contents 
of the granitic mass thus added in a few hours to the land, may have 
counterbalanced the loss effected by the aqueous action of many rivers in 
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a century. On the other hand, if the water displaced by fluviatile sedi- 
ment cause the mean level of the ocean to rise in a slight degree, such 
subsidences of its bed, as that of Cutch in 1819, or St. Domingo in 
1751, or Jamaica in 1692, may have compensated by increasing the 
capacity of the great oceanic basin. No river can push forward its delta 
without raising the level of the whole ocean, although in an infinitesimal 
degree; and no lowering can take place in the bed of any part of the 
ocean, without a general sinking of the water, even to the antipodes.’ 
—pp. 472—474. 


The appearances which generally accompany earthquakes are 
enumerated by Mr. Lyell, and very forcibly described. 

Without entering into a strict examination of the theory now so 
luminously propounded by Mr. Lyell, we cannot help calling to 
mind the collateral effect which his doctrine is calculated to pro- 
duce, by presenting to the mind of man explanations, and, as it were, 
excuses, for calamities which his feeble faculties are sometimes 
unable to reconcile with his notions of the goodness of the Al- 
mighty ruler of the Universe. It cannot but be consolatory to us 
to know that that visitation which we have been in the habit of 
regarding as an unmixed evil,—under the light of wise investigation, 
turns out to be the instrument of a preserving principle; and that 
seeing that if we did not encounter the afflictions of an earthquake 
or volcano, we should have to undergo far heavier and more general 
judgments, we shall at least cease to repine, and refer all to the 
inscrutable policy of the Creator. 

Before leaving this subject, we cannot but express a hope that 
the Society and the eminent individuals who have written on the 
science of Geology will think of the utility of giving much more of 
their attention to practical geology, and much less to speculative 
inquiries than they hitherto have done. By continually dinning in 
the ears of the public, theories of which they do not see the imme- 
diate value, they tend very much to obstruct the propagation of a 
taste for that science.—W hat we mean is, that a country gentleman 
—to whom geology would be as almost a new sense, so useful and 
gratifying would it prove—should be shown that there is a relation 
between the study of a megalosaurus, and the improvement of a 
crop of beans; and that in order to make cheap and good roads, 
he must be acquainted with the difference between a secondary 
and a tertiary formation. By bringing geology practically before 
the public, they will understand that something more is to be 
derived from it than from learning Greek and Latin; and thus 
many faithful partizans, if we may use the word, may be attracted 
to the consideration of the operations of nature, which at present are 
buried far out of their ken in the gloom and mystery of a cabalistic 
language. 
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Ant. V.— The Pilgrim's Progress, with a Life of John Bunyan. By 
Robert Southey, Esq. L.L.D. 8vo. Illustrated with engravings. Lon- 
don : Murray and John Major. 1830. 


Ir was every way worthy the enterprize of the present day to 
present the Pilgrim’s Progress,—so long the favourite classic of the 
people,—to the world in a form suited to its established character. 
The pencils of Mr. Martin and other distinguished artists have 
been employed to give pictorial shape and definition to the strange 
imaginations of Bunyan, and the life of the hero himself comes 
bofore us in all the vivid and attractive colours of Mr. Southey’s 
n. 

M eantined as a source of moral instruction, the biography of 
John Bunyan, not as it is clipped by some former writers, but as it 
is honestly delivered to us by Mr. Southey, will be admitted to be 
exceedingly valuable. He began his existence with the disposi- 
tions calculated to make him a brute; these propensities he over- 
came, not through the instrumentality of others or by means of 
propitious circumstances, but by an effort of native intelligence 
working its forward way through darkness and adversity, and 
attaining, at last, that sphere of light with which alone it could be 
satisfied. The humble parentage of Bunyan is well known, the 
stories that are told of his early conversion from an immoral life to 
a religious one, only shew, when strictly considered, that the 
whole miracle proceeded from himself, and was the result of his 
own keen perception. Some curious traits mark the weakness of 
Bunyan’s imagination. 


‘ Bunyan had formerly taken great delight in bell ringing ; but now 
that his conscience ‘* began to be tender,” he thought it “* a vain practice,” 
in other words a sin; yet he so hankered after this his old exercise, that 
though he durst not pull a rope himself, he would go and look at the 
ringers, not without the secret feeling that to do so was unbecoming the 
religious character which he now professed. A fear came upon him that 
one of the bells might fall: to secure himself against such an accident, 
he stood under a beam that lay athwart the steeple, from side to side ; but 
his apprehensions being once awakened, he ihen considered that the bell 
might fall with a swing, hit the wall first, rebound, and so strike him in 
its descent. Upon this he retired to the steeple door, thinking himself 
safe enough there, for if the bell should fall he could slip out. | Further 
than the door he did not venture, nor did he long continue to think him- 
self secure there ; for the next fancy which possessed him.was that the 
steeple itself might fall; and this so possessed him and so shook his mind, 
that he dared not stand at the door longer, but fled, for fear the tower 
should come down upon him,—to such a state of nervous weakness had 
a diseased feeling brought his strong body and strong mind.—The last 
amusement from which he weaned himself was that of dancing; it was a 
full year before he could quite leave that : but in so doing, and in any thing 
in which he thought he was performing his duty, he had such peace of mind, 
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such satisfaction, that,—*‘ to relate it,” he says, “in mine own way, | 
thought no man in England could please God better than 1.—Poor wretch 
as | was, I was all this while ignorant of Jesus Christ, and going about to 
establish my own righteousness, and had perished therein, had not God in 
mercy shewed me more of my state by nature.” '—pp. xiii., xiv. 


We do not intend to follow Mr. Southey through the history of 
Bunyan’s “ Spiritual wrestlings,” the offect of which had nigh 
unseated his reason—or of his controversies with the Quakers. 
A more interesting part of his life is that which describes his 
troubles, encountered at the hands of a fanatic government, 


‘A warrant was issued against Bunyan, as if he had been a dangerous 
person, because he went about preaching; this office was deemed (and 
well it might be) incompatible with his calling; he was known to be hos- 
tile to the restored Church, and probably it might be remembered that he 
had served in the Parliament’s army. Accordingly he was arrested at a 
place called Samsell in Bedfordshire, at a meeting in a private house. He 
was aware of this intention, but neither chose to put off the meeting, nor to 
escape, lest such conduct on his part should make “an ill savour in the 
country ;”” and because he was resolved ‘to see the utmost of what they 
could say or do to him ;” so he was taken before the justice, Wingate by 
name, who had issued the warrant. Wingate asked him why he did not 
content himself with following his calling, instead of breaking the law ; 
and Bunyan replied that he could both follow his calling, and preach the 
word too. He was then required to find sureties; they were ready, and 
being called in were told they were bound to keep him from preaching, 
otherwise their bonds would be forfeited. Upon this Bunyan declared 
that he would not desist from speaking the word of God. While his mit- 
timus was making in consequence of this determination, one whom he calls 
an old enemy of the truth, entered into discourse with him, and said he 
had read of one Alexander the coppersmith who troubled the Apostles,— 
‘aiming ’tis like at me,” says Bunyan, “ because I was a tinker; to which 
I answered that I also had read of priests and Pharisees that had their 
hands in the blood of our Lord.” Aye, was the rejoinder, and you are one 
of those Pharisees, for you make long prayers to devour widows’ houses. 
‘‘T answered,” says Bunyan, “ that if he had got no more by preaching 
and praying than I had done, he would not be so rich as now he was,” 
This ended in his committal to Bedford jail, there to remain till the quar- 
ter-sessions. He was offered his liberty if he would promise not to call 
the people together, but no such promise would he make; and when 
le was told that none but poor, simple, ignorant people came to hear him, 
he replied that such had most need of teaching, and therefore it was his 
duty to goon in that work. It appears, however, that, after a few days, 
he listened to his friends, and would have given bond for his appearance 
at the sessions, but the magistrate to whom they applied was afraid to take 
it. ** Whereat,” says Bunyan, ‘‘I was not at all daunted, but rather 
glad, and saw evidently that the Lord had heard me. For before I went 
down to the justice, I begged of God that if I might do more good by being 
at liberty than in prison, that then I might be set at liberty ; but, if not,— 
His will be done; for I was not altogether without hopes, but that my im- 
prisonment might be an awakening to the saints in the country: therefore 
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I could not tell which to chuse; only | in that manner did commit the 
thing to God, And verily at my return, I did meet my God sweetly in 
the prison again, comforting of me, and satisfying of me that it was His 
will and mind that I should be there.” 

‘Some seven weeks after this, the Sessions were held, and John Bunyan 
was indicted as a person who “ devilishly and perniciously abstained from 
coming to Church to hear divine service, and who was a common upholder 
of several unlawful meetings and conventicles to the great disturbance and 
distraction of the good subjects of this kingdom.” He answered, that as 
to the first part of this, he was a common frequenter of the Church of 
God: but being demanded whether he attended the parish Church, he 
replied that he did not, and for this reason, that he was not commanded so 
to do in the word of God; we were commanded there to pray, but with 
the spirit, not by the common prayer book, the prayers in t lat book being 
nade by other men, and not by the motion of the Holy Spirit within our 
hearts. And as to the Lord’s prayer, said he, ‘ there are very few that 
can, in the Spirit, say the two first words of that prayer; that is, that can 
call God their father, as knowing what it is to be burn again, and as haying 
experience that they are begotten of the Spirit of God; which if they do 
not, all is but babbling.” Having persuaded himself by weak arguments, 
Bunyan used them as if they had been strong ones; “ Shew,” he said, 
‘the place in the Epistles where the Common Prayer Book is written, or 
one text of Scripture that commands me to read it, and I will use it. But 
yet, notwithstanding, they that have a mind to use it, they have their liberty; 
that is, I would not keep them from it. But for our parts, we can pray to 
God without it. Blessed be his name!” But the Sectaries had kept 
their countrymen from it, while they had the power; and Bunyan himself 
in his sphere laboured to dissuade them from it.’—pp. lix.—Ixi. 


It is an admirable proof of Bunyan’s honesty and courage, that 
in none of his writings was he so bold and determined, or so little 
tolerant, as he was before the officers of justice. He had been 
now married to his second wife some time, and although he speaks 
harshly of the sex, the conduct of this woman called for the loudest 
approbation. Her exertions in behalf of her incarcerated husband, 
are affectingly described. 


‘With abashed face and a trembling heart,” she entered the Swan 
Chamber, where the two Judges and many magistrates and gentry of the 
country were in company together. Trembling however as she was, Eliza- 
beth Bunyan had imbibed something of her husband’s spirit. She had been 
to London to petition the House of Lords in his behalf, and had been told 
by one whom she calls Lord Barkwood, that they could do nothing, but 
that his releasement was committed to the Judges at these next assizes, 
and now I am come to you she said, and you give neither releasement, nor 
relief! And she complained to Hale that he was kept unlawfully in 
prison, for the indictment was false, and he was clapped up before there 
were any proclamations against the meetings. One of the Judges then 
said he had been lawfully convicted. ‘It is false,” replied the woman: 
for when they said to him do you confess the indictment, he said only 
this, that he had been at several meetings both when there was preaching 
the Word and prayer, and that they had God’s presence among them." 
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Will your husband leave preaching? said Judge Twisden; if he will do 
so, send for him. ‘* My Lord,” said she, ‘‘ he dares not leave preaching, 
as long as he can speak.” 

Sir Matthew himself was not er to be favourably impressed by this 
sort of pleading. But he listened sadly when she told him that there were 
four small children by the former wife, one of them blind; that they had 
nothing to live upon while their father was in prison, but the charity of 
good people; and that she herself “ smayed” at the news when her hus- 
band was apprehended, being but young and unaccustomed to such things, 
fell in labour, and continuing in it for eight days was delivered of a dead 
child. Alas, poor woman! said Hale. But Twisden said poverty was 
her cloak, for he understood her husband was better maintained by run- 
ning up and down a-preaching, than by following his calling. Sir Matthew 
asked what was his calling, and was told that he was a tinker. Yes, 
observed his wife, and because he is a tinker and a poor man, therefore he 
is despised and cannot have justice. The scene ended in Sir Matthew's 
mildly telling her he was sorry he could do her no good; that what her 
husband had said was taken for a conviction, and that there was no other 
course for her than either to apply to the king, or sue out his pardon, or 
get a writ of error, which would be the cheapest. She urged them to send 
for Bunyan that he might speak for himself: his appearance however would 
rather have confirmed those in their opinions who said that there was not 
such another pestilent fellow in the country, than have moved the Judges 
in his favour. Elizabeth Bunyan Date her account by saying “ this 
I remember, that though I was somewhat timorous at my first entrance into 
the chamber, yet before I went out I could not but break forth into tears; 
not so much because they were so hard hearted against me and my hus- 
band, but to think what a sad account such poor creatures will have to 
give at the coming of the Lord !” ’—pp. Ixiv., Ixv. 


Mr. yu seems desirous of excusing the persecution of Bunyan, 


on the ground that he and others, who were made victims of its edge, 
inculcated among their hearers an abhorrence of the Protestant 
Church, “ which is essentially part of the constitution of this king - 
dom.” Not at all agreeing that even such an offence would justify 
persecution, we beg to say that we are not at liberty to take Mr- 
Southey’s authority on the matter, inasmuch as we have the words 
of the indictment on which Bunyan was condemned at the 
Sessions, and in which there is no allusion whatever to the anti- 
episcopal tendency of his preaching. The indictment set forth 
that he, Bunyan, “ david and perniciously abstained from 
coming to church to hear divine service, and was a common 
upholder of several unlawful meetings and conventicles, to the great 
disturbance and distraction of the good subjects of this kingdom.” 
So that the very head and front of his offence was his abstaining 
from going to Church. If this be not merely religious persecu- 
tion, we do not understand what itis. It should be remembered 
that Bunyan was persecuted under the new order of things, after 
the Restoration. The dark spots in the pages of our ecclesiastical 
annals, where the name of John Bunyan is written in tears, and the 
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names of many other virtuous men are traced in blood, every Pro- 
testant ought to blush to remember: he may, indeed, be ashamed 
of the errors of his forefathers, but he has no right to distort or 
palliate the causes of them. The following is a beautiful lamen- 
tation of Bunyan’s under his privations :— 


‘1 found myself,” he says, “a man encompassed with infirmities. The 
parting with my wife and poor children, hath often been to me in this 
place, as the pulling the flesh from the bones; and that not only because 
I am somewhat too fond of these great mercies, but also because | should 
have often brought to my mind the many hardships, miseries, and wants 
that my poor family was likely to meet with, should I be taken from them; 
especially my pave blind child, who lay nearer my heart than all besides, 
Oh, the thoughts of the hardships I thought my poor blind one might go 
under would break my heart to pieces !—Poor child! thought I, what sorrow 
art thou like to have for thy portion in this world! Thou must be beaten; 
must beg; suffer hunger, cold, nakedness, and a thousand calamities, 
though I cannot now endure the wind should blow upon thee! But yet, 
recalling myself, thought I, | must venture you all with God, though it 
gocth to the quick to leave you! Oh, I saw in this condition I was as a 
man who was pulling down his house upon the heads of his wife and chil- 
dren: yet, thought J, I must do it, I must do it! And now I thought on 
those two milch-kine that were to carry the Ark of God into another 
country and to leave their calves behind them,” ’—pp. Ixx., Ixxi. 


He was kept in prison for twelve years, and it is not clear to 
what causes he owed his liberation. 

There is a copious account of the various editions of the cele- 
brated Pilgrim’s Progress given by Mr. Southey, but we believe 
there has been no one which is calculated to do the same justice 
to the great author, as the edition we have before us. Bunyan 
died in London, at the sign of the Star, on Snow-hill, and was 
buried in Bunhill-fields. 





Arr. VI.—A Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption: its Prevention 
and Remedy. By John Murray, F.S.A. F.L.S. &c. pp. 156. London: 
Whittaker and Co. 1830. 


Ir it be true, or any thing like the truth, that consumption 
carries off, by its open or insidious operations, not fewer than 
sixty thousand of the subjects of William the Fourth, every year, 
and these consisting, for the most part, of the fairest flowers of 
British beauty, surely nobody will find fault with us for impor- 
taning the public on a subject of such momentous importance. 
The author before us claims to be the discoverer of a remedy for 
consumption. Although we are not prepared to concede to him 
the full measure of credit which he demands, and although we 
might shew that, instead of an inventor, he is merely a successful 
analogist ; still his experiments, his labours, and his sacrifices 
too, require from us, on the part of the public, the acknowledg- 
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ment which is due to them. On this part of the subject we must 
allow Mr. Murray to be heard for himself. 


‘ The pecuniary sacrifices which we have made from time to time in the 
cause of philanthropy, by instituting experiments interesting to suffering 
humanity, have been considerable, and we are not ashamed to confess have 
even sometimes involved us in temporary difficulties. It is our anxious 
hope it may be ultimately found that neither our time has been unprofitabl y 
spent, nor that we have altogether lived in vain, only regretting that our 
limited means have circumscribed the power of doing good. 

‘We do hope that we shall not be accused by the Medical Profession as 
an officious meddler in a question which is rather exotic to our sphere or 
pale. If this disease, so formidable in the number of its victims, and pro- 
nounced incurable and hopeless by the most distinguished Medical Prac- 
titioners,—and we have cited our witnesses to this attestation from among 
themselves—had been less unpromising, we should not have thought it a 
legitimate question for us to grapple with. The Physician acknowledges 
his dependence on the Chemist for the greater proportion of his remedial 
means, and a generous and noble Profession, which justly boasts of its 
liberal feeling, will not esteem it at all necessary that we should have pre- 
viously obtained a diploma to be useful and do good. We do confess we 
feel cheered and happy in the reflection, that even when we have mingled 
with the clods of the valley, and our name and memory have perished, 
numbers yet unborn may owe their lives and rescue from suffering to the 
remedies we have freely promulgated, and which, so far from benefitting 
their author, have subjected him to much thought and anxiety and many 
pecuniary sacrifices. This delightful anticipation is enough for us; we 
cannot reasonably expect any return whatever, nor can any motive for the 
present publicity be justly attributed, but the wish to do good and benefit 
our fellow-creatures.'—pp. vi., vii. 


The remedy to which Mr. Murray alludes, is a preparation of 
Chlorine—the chlorate of potash. We do not know hatha this 
gentleman considers the combination of this particular alkali with 
chlorine as a feature in his discovery ; but if it be true that the 
acid itself is the principal agent in all operations with chlorates, 
as we believe it is, then was there every reason for believing long 
ago that chlorates would effect the cure of consumption. bar- 
raque made manifest to all the world, that salts, having chlorine for 
their acid, exercised a prodigious power in stopping animal de- 
composition. To sitend the application of this power from dead 
animal matter to the decaying portions of living bodies, was but 
an obvious process; and the effect on unhealthy sores was such as 
to satisfy every surgeon, that wherever sores were, there chlorine 
might be applied with certain advantage ; but Labarraque himself 
was indebted to his predecessors for an acquaintance with these 
powers of chlorine. A French veterinary surgeon applied it to 
glanders with the best results, a quarter of a century ago, and it 
formed a well known ingredient in the veterinary chests attached 
to the French cavalry. In America, we are told by professor 
Silliman, chloride of lime is made on a large scale at the chemical 
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works in Baltimore. We do not want to wrest out of Mr, Mur- 
ray’s hands the merit of having first used chlorate of potash in 
consumption. We only desire, by reminding the reader of the 
established achievements of chlorine, to dispose him to listen to 
the statements of our author. Nor does Mr. Murray seem an- 
willing to have it told that he derived his knowledge of the general 
effects of chlorate of potash from others. 

But all these discussions are insignificant, compared with the 
great question,—have we a a for consumption ? Facts can 
only decide that point, and Mr. Murray accordingly sets that sort 
of evidence before us. 


‘ Shortly after our return from France we had occasion in our own per- 
son to put the efficacy of this medicine to the greats in consequence of 
having received a serious fall, by which we voided a considerable quantity 
of blood. We commenced with doses of eight grains three times a day ; 
the immediate relief obtained was remarkable, and in a few days the cure 
was complete. Since that period it has been used on our recommendation 
with great success, by a clergyman of the Church of England, who, had 
twice ruptured a blood vessel,—and even in violent uterine haemorrhage, a 
medical gentleman of Derby has employed it ic his practice on our sugges- 
tiou with the most beneficial effects. 

‘Though its more direct agency seems to be connected with the circula- 
tion, it also exercises a very marked one in a torpid state of the liver, and a 
physician wrote us he had employed it in a case of this kind, at our special 
request, and that it had proved triumphant where all other remedies, had 
constantly failed. Nor is this a solitary case of the kind, since we possess 
many others, but this volume was never intended to be a register or cata- 
logue raisonnée of cases. In our own person, and in that of many others, 
it has been found a specific in cynanche tonsillaris, from which we have 
been in the habit of suffering at regular periodic returns, in spring and 
autumn, and the only anterior relief was the lancet applied to the abscess. 
By the exhibition of 6 or 8 grains of the chlorate morning and evening, it 
has been always immediately subdued; by persisting in this for several 
times on its first attack, it has been banished from the system, and we have 
remained free these several years from its visitations. Of its efficacy in 
morbid glandular affections, there can therefore be no doubt. In chronic 
catarrh of many years standing, it has effected a complete and permanent 
cure. Though personally susceptible, we scarcely know, in proprid per- 
sond, what a permanent cough is, since we find it is soon dismissed) by 
judicious doses of chlorate of potassa. We are not particularly attentive 
to quantity, but generally commence with six or eight grains, and. have 
given it to one of our children, a few months old, in doses of, two or three 
grains, with the most salutary effects, At our suggestion it has been made 
up into lozenges, and thus become a convenient mode of exhibition in 
catarrha!l complaints, 

‘ The agency of chlorate of potassa on the system is very mild aad 
gentle. It speedily reduces febrile excitement, and in a case which was 
supposed to be ulcerated trachea, two doses of eight grains each reduced 
the pulse from 120 to 97! ‘The system, however, so far from. being 
lowered, is contrariwise strengthened—facts which we have personally ex- 
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perienced as often as years have Fae over us. Its effects are somewhat 
diuretic, at least in morbid glandular affections, and from that interesting 
circumstance we doubt not but its judicious administration, in combination 
with other medicines, might give relief in hydrothorax, and in an early 
stage of the disease perhaps effect a cure. We are supported analogically 
in this belief, from having witnessed its beneficial results in anasarca of the 
legs attendant on a case of Phthisis.'—pp. 130 -- 132, 


A set of cases is then adduced by Mr. Murray, not on his own 
authority, not on the testimony of ignorant and credulous persons, 
but on the evidence of a professional gentleman of Stafford, Mr. 
Hughes, whose skill and acquirements are best testified by the 
extent and respectability of his practice. We shall give a few of 
these cases, premising that they are parts of a communication 
made by Mr. Hughes to Mr. Murray. 


‘ A young married woman, not lately pregnant, and who had miscarried 
two or three years ago, consulted me about two months since. She had 
the usual symptoms of Phthisis, with evident indication of tubercular 
deposit, ascertained both by percussion and the stethoscope. The gas, 
aided by counter-irritants, sedatines, and aperients, has nearly, if not quite, 
restored her to health. 

‘I have this evening, June 8, seen the married female whose case I 
related in my last: she has now no pain in her chest, nor any other 
symptom of Phthisis. Her chest sounds well, yet there is a very slight 
dulness on her left side above the mammv,—the former seat of pain. 

‘Mr. John Hall, of Apeton, near this place, a member of a very con- 
sumptive family, having lost a sister and a brother, the latter of whom I 
saw during his illness, permits me to communicate to you the following 
particulars, the result of our mutual reminiscence. He was attacked in 
the Christmas of 1828, after exposure to wet and cold, with violent pain 
in his chest, cough, &c.; a surgeon bled, blistered, and physicked him, 
and he partially recovered. In May following he came under my care, 
conceiving himself ill; his breathing was so bad that he could not walk 
two hundred yards; he was greatly emaciated, though his appetite con- 
tinued good, and had pain in the right side of the chest. The indication 
of disease afforded by percussion was most striking. 1 detected the seat 
of pain thereby alone. There was no other disorder than Phthisis; no 
violent symptoms, yet he was evidently sinking. I immediately began with 
the Potassee Oxym. and the gas. He went home much better ina fortnight, 
and I saw him not again at that time. In six weeks he was so well that 
he discontinued the use of remedies, too soon, he thinks. Soon afterwards 
he frequently walked six miles and back in a day, without any unusual 
effort or inconvenience. Toward the end of November he had an attack 
of Pleurisy, as before, and the early treatment was the same. He had 
severe pain on the left side, slight cough, but little expectoration, and 
inability to inspire deeply. When he came to me, a fortnight afterwards, 
the symptoms were mitigated, yet he had still some pain on coughing, 
or filling his chest, was much emaciated, and very weak. He had no 
night sweats ; could not count audibly more than six or seven at a breath ; 
chest sounded well on the left side; the right, as formerly, gave a dull 
obtuse sound. Staid in Stafford a fortnight. Treatment as before. Could 
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walk better, but began to loose breath after walking three-quarters of a 
mile on his way home. 

‘On the 10th of last February, when this account was taken, he had 
recovered flesh and colour. His own words follow: ‘ Lusty as ever | was; 
no cough, no pain—can walk two or three miles with pleasure,—get 
stronger and better every day:” the chest sounds well to seventh rib on 
left side—to third rib on right side. The dulness on the right is less in 
degree—in intensity. His pulse was near a hundred when he first applied 
for relief, on both occasions; and was reduced in frequency to the natural 
number (seventy or eighty in a minute) before he left. His age is about 
forty. It will be perhaps not unimportant to introduce the case by stating 
that Mr. Hall applied, not to me in the first instance, but to my father, an 
old and able practitioner; and that my father referred him to me, know- 
ing I wished—thanks to you—to have the treatment of cases of Consump- 
tion. Considering Mr. Hall’s disorder to be decidedly of that hitherto 
hopeless kind, he smiled incredulously when I expressed my expectation 
of curing it. 

‘1 this morning made inquiry of a lady in this town respecting the 
present state of healih of her late servant, whom I had the satisfaction to 
treat successfully after your plan two years ago. Information that the 
young woman continues in perfect health had reached the lady as late as 
a month from this time. When under my care her age was about twenty- 
one years: she was pale, slender, particularly flat-chested, and stooped. 
Her disorder, having advanced gradually and insidiously, had almost quite 
disabled her before she felt the necessity of seeking rsedlinal aid. Perhaps 
too she was deluded by that false and fatal hope, which is almost diagnostic 
of Tubercular Consumption. At last her mistress insisted that she should 
have professional advice, having previously provided her a separate bed, lest 
her breath should induce the same disease in her young fellow-servant. 
(I state this last particular as affording indirect evidence.) The woman, 
when I first saw her, had a rapid pulse, cough, humid respiration, and 
spoke only in a whisper. She had pain in the chest, and a very obtuse 
sound on striking the sternum between the upper part of the mamme. 
She was compelled to move about very slowly, and could only count four 
or five atabreath. At the end of six weeks from this time all these alarm- 
ing symptoms had subsided: she could move as quickly as she wished 
without distress or difficulty, and readily inspire air enough to enable her 
to pronounce twelve or fifteen syllables in a full voice—not a whisper as at 
first. In this case the nitrous acid and oxymuriate of Potassa, were (with 
occasional aperients) the only medicines used.” ’ - pp, 143—146. 


We cannot dismiss the consideration of these cases without a 
few words of explanation, which, in reference to specific remedies 
in medicine, we are particularly called on to afford. In reviewing 
the productions of a thriving empiric who still insults common 
sense and science by his pretensions in this metropolis, we observed 
that there was scarcely any instance of a quack or a nostrum being 
unattended with proofs of success. The very individual whom we 
allude to, exhibits the certificates of his achievements, with the 
subscription of men whose judgment and talents are undeniable. 
Testimonials then, of cures, we shall be asked, are not infallible? 
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We say, certainly not; and to yield the least confidence to such 
evidence, entirely depends on the state of the circumstances under 
which they have been procured. There are so many modes of 
explaining the sudden recovery of a patient under the superin- 
tendance of an imposing empiric, that unless we have some ac- 
quaintance with his instrument of cure, we are always justified in 
disbelieving that the recovery was effected by the pretended re- 
medy. Quacks are well aware of this; it is by mystery that 
they perform such wonders: once let them explain their shilehe- 
pher’s stone, and the spell is gone. Mrs. Stephens, in the com- 
mencement of the last century, worked miracles amongst patients 
with stone. Such was the reputation she so gn that parliament 
absolutely granted her £5000 for divulging her remedy. The pre- 
scription was made public, and we verily believe, that since that 
unhappy moment of national enlightenment, not one person has 
used the remedy to the thousand that were cured by it in the 
mysterious stage of its existence. Concealment, then, is the sheet 
anchor of the empiric ; delusion is the only atmosphere in which 
he can breathe, and no matter how striking may be his power over 
disease in certain cases; we must attribute that power more to 
the susceptibility of the patient than to any positive agency which 
the former can apply. 

There is then ail the difference in the world between the quack 
with his secret talisman, and the man of science who exposes his 


remedy to public investigation. We see and examine the agent 
he employs ; we hear, and if we please, may examine its core 


tions; we can listen to the recital of experiments by which its 
power has been tested ; we can sift evidence, and make inductions 
for ourselves. Here all meretricious views are at once parted with 
by the discoverer ; he throws himself upon the world with the con- 
viction that the value of his invention shall alone determine the 
amount of his reward ; and though we too well know how apathetic 
the gratitude of man is to his most substantial benefactors, still 
a just reward will, sooner or later, be the wages of every useful dis- 
covery. Let Mr. Murray, then, have all the advantages of volun- 
tarily proclaiming his remedy ; let his witnesses be heard in support 
of its efficacy. Thus, then, whilst we refuse our confidence to the 
evidence by which the character of a concealed agent is sought to 
be sustained, inasmuch as its apparent effects may be traced to 
other causes, how can we refuse to assent to testimony, as to the 
power of an avowed agent, which has not only science and expe- 
rience to give it weight, but which coincides with the very results 
that, in consequence of the opportunity afforded us, of investi- 
gating the properties of this agent, we ourselves would think natural 
and probable? This is our opinion of Mr. Murray’s claims; with 
the example of Harvey, Jenner, Davy, and others, before his eyes, he 
has adopted that course of candid publicity which is most conge- 
nial to the high and noble pursuit of chemical investigation which 
he has adopted. 








Ant, VIl.— The Law of Population: a Treatise in six books, in disproof 
of the superfecundity of Human Beings, and developing the real prin- 
ciple of their increase. By Michael Thomas Sadler, M.P. 2 vols. 8yo, 
London: Murray. 1830. 


An Irish barrister, as famous for his volubility as for his devotions 
to Bacchus, once addressed the court in banco on a motion for a 
new trial. After a most impressive discourse, and when, having 
furled his sails, he was gliding into the smooth waters of the pero- 
ration, the attorney, who had employed him, ventured tremblingly 
to whisper in his ear, that he was, all the while, speaking in behalf 
of the wrong client. With the most undisturbed countenance, 
the brazen lawyer turned to the bench and said—* My lords, hav- 
ing stated to your lordships, as forcibly as my poor abilities could 
do it, the case of the opposite party, you will now be pleased to 
hear the triumphant answer which my client can give toit.” Could 
we count upon the same docility in Mr. Sadler, as the attorney was 
sure of finding in the lawyer, how readily should we act the promp- 
ter to this self-deceived man ; for, certainly, never in the annals of 
controversy did there exist a more striking case of an advocate be- 
traying the cause he was engaged to support, than that which is 
now before us. Another tome, we hear, is to be published as a 
continuation of the present volumes. ‘The best wish we can offer 
Mr. Sadler is, that he may fully avail himself of the intermediate 
Opportunity,—the locus pcenitentiz, and that he may produce in 
this forthcoming volume, something in the character of a codicil, 
to repeal all the follies of its predecessors. 

In endeavouring to show how strictly justified we are in enter- 
taining the feelings which have dictated this wish, we must pre- 
mise that it is not our intention to enter into the arithmetical details, 
by which Mr. Sadler seeks to sustain what he calls his own theory 
oO grant and the reason of our abstinence is, that all those 
details, simply considered,—abstracted from the mass of sophisms, 
with which this writer has encumbered them,—most powerfully con- 
tribute to confirm the positions—we had better say, the demonstra- 
tions—of Mr. Malthus. The whole work of two volumes is one 
colossal error; it is false in statement, false in reasoning, and 
cruelly iniquitous in accusation. The simplicity of Mr. Sadler's 
mind can only save him from the guilt of being the author of as 
mischievous a book as ever degraded the names of a Machiavel, a 
Hume, a Voltaire, or a Gibbon. 

Every body knows what Mr. Malthus’s fundamental principle is. 
He says that, in the human species there is a tendency to re-pro- 
duction in such a ratio as will give a vast number more of con- 
sumers of food, than food can be found, according to its inferior 
power of increase, to supply. That is to say, human fecundity 
tends to procced in a geometrical ratio, whilst food augments only 
in an arithmetical ratio. Mr. Sadler has ‘ enunciated” (his favo- 
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rite word, and justly so, for it is exactly characteristic of his pom- 
pous emphasis), a series of chapters on this doctrine, which, for 
absurdity, we should challenge the history of literature to outdo ; 
for every word of it is founded upon the notion that Mr. Malthus 
wants to prove that this geometrical rogression has absolutely 
taken place, and is now taking place! Mr. Malthus says the con- 
trary; he says it cannot occur to the full extent, because the want 
of food will not allow it; but, in consequence of the eternal pressure 
of more quickly—multiplying population against more slowly—in- 
creasing food, a class of human beings always stands at the extreme 
limit of supply, enduring all the miseries of a condition that admits 
of only a precarious escape from the effects of famine, Again, Mr, 
Malthus has said, population does not exist in the multitudes that, 
in a natural state of circumstances, would be the case,—inasmuch as 
wars, pestilence, disease, and such casualties, remove, prematurely, 
a vast proportion of human beings from the earth, preventing, 
of course, the practical existence of the geometrical produce. Will 
it be believed that Mr. Sadler is so incapable of apprehending what 
Mr. Malthus has thus laid down, as that he charges that reverend 
gentleman with the desire of absolutely encouraging those positive 
and dreadful checks, in order to keep down the accumulation of 
human beings? Can any thing be more abominable than this 
perversion? Before quitting this subject of food and population, 
we must present the reader with a specimen of Mr. Sadler’s puerility. 


‘In every view of the question, and most of all, in that taken by the 
author whose principle I am opposing, I am, therefore, fully warranted in 
treating these ratios as an abstract question; and, so regarded, there 
probably never was an assertion hazarded upon any subject that has en- 
gaged the attention of man from the creation to the present hour, so 
palpably at variance with truth as that which represents the natural rate of 
increase in human sustenance to be slower than that of the increase of 
human beings; to say nothing cf the astonishingly great, and continually 
increasing, disparity contended for by the theory so maintained, It seems 
absolutely necessary to recall the advocates of such notions to the evidence 
of their own senses. Which of those vegetable or animal substances, whose 
plain destiny it is to administer to the necessities of man, is it that multi- 
plies in a slower ratio than himself? Or, rather, which is it, on the con- 
trary, that does not increase much faster? many of them, indeed, at a rate 
which speedily baffles all the powers of calculation to express. In what 
situation can the human being be placed, whatever may be his habits, who 
does not see his food multiplying around him with a rapidity truly astonish- 
ing, whether he avail himself of the gifts of nature, or, through ignorance 
Or oppression, expire amidst their profusion? Suppose him placed in 
the lowest condition of life, and existing as an animal of prey; that prey 
is almost infinitely more prolific than himself. To take but one example 
of the fact from each of the elements that furnishes it; a single pair of one 
of the species of wild edible quadrupeds, a celebrated historian of nature 
observes, would, in four years, multiply into a million and a half: the 
increase of a flock of wild pigeons, in the same space of time, would be 
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almost inconceivable, Wilson, the American ornithologist, calculated the 
numbers of a single flight of them, which he observed, at about two thou- 
sand millions ; an almost ineredible fact, were it not corroborated by similar 
accounts. In the earlier history of the colonies, they were called the vic- 
tuallers of the plantations, and were well deserving of the name. As to 
the finny tribes, who has ever compared human prolificness with theirs, or 
ventured to suppose that the subsistence they might yield to man is 
exhaustible ? Would not these double in twenty-five years? If the ex- 
periments of the great Lewenhoek were true, and I never heard of their 
being doubted, Bradley has shewn, that, according to a very moderate 
calculation, a single cod would increase in ten years into about a thousand 
myriads of myriads, a sum which we may more easily write than appre- 
bend; and that “a herring, if suffered to multiply unmolested and undi- 
minished for twenty years, would shew a progeny greater in bulk than the 
globe itself.” ’"—pp. 68—70. 


Now it is perfectly evident that Mr. Sadler, in the first place, 
is utterly ignorant of the conditions of increase in the vegetable, 
as well as the animal, kingdom. When he talks of the fecundity 
of vegetables, he only opens one eye, as it were, and hence he sees 
but one side of the question. Let us suppose an acre of wheat 
produces the seed for sowing six acres next year. Those six acres, 
the crop being untouched, will yield the seed for sowing thirty- 
six acres the following year. This is all very plain so far; but 
there is a trifling draw-back upon this fecundity which merits a 
little consideration, namely, the extent of the soil you have to sow 
in, Ifa man have the seed of a thousand acres of tillage, what 
good is the possession with reference to fecundity, if he have, at 
the same time, only ten acres to till? Thus, then, we see how 
little this elderly child understands, that it is not according to the 
inherent capability of vegetables to increase, that we are to judge 
of their possible augmentation; but it is according to the practi- 
cability of adding to our stock of cultivable land. This praetica- 
bility can never go farther than the addition of portion to portion ; 
there is no power of reproduction in land ; it hasno faculty of regenera- 
tion; wecannotadda perch to thatamount that is already in existence, 
and therefore we can contemplate as a natural and probable event, 
the occupation by crops of the entire quantity. Let us imagine 
the moment when every foot of the earth, being reduced to culti- 
vation, produces just enough and no more to sustain the number 
uf the population. Food then, at least, is at a stand still; but 
population, at that very instant, isin process of yielding a fresh 
batch of consumers equal to a third, if not more, of its own num- 
bers. This is the geometry and the arithmetic which Mr. Sadler 
has yet to study. But touching the ‘ wild animals,’ and the 
‘finny tribes,’ and the ‘edible quadrupeds,’—after having yielded 
to the sovereign impulse of laughter for a considerable time, we are 
at liberty to take a serious view of Mr. Sadler’s proposition. We 
grant the prolificness of the tribes,—quadrupeds and all. We grant 
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that, notwithstanding any -reasonable consumption of these ani- 
male, there would still be created plenty of them both in air, on 
earth, and in sea. But how's it, let us be told, that with all this 
abundance of food,—this constantly multiplying fund of ‘ edible 
life,’ it does happen occasionally that famine strikes her victims— 
aye, too, in places where this superfluity is most abundant? The 
sea was never more crowded, since the creation, with animated 
beings, than was the Atlantic Ocean that beat the shores of Ire- 
land during the dreadful famine of some few years back. We will 
venture to say, that birds were never more plentiful in that country 
than during the same season of horrible dearth. We remember 
well the state of the Lancashire manufacturing population in the 
summer of 1826, when many certainly died from want of food, 
and thousands more would have undoubtedly perished but for the 
charitable assistance of their more fortunate fellow countrymen. It 
is idle to enter into the causes of this state of things,—we can only 
look at the fact, that men, when they can no longer be supplied 
with food, the produce of the earth, are taught, by the Sadlers of 
our day, to expect a resource in the birds of the air and the fishes 
of the sea. Whoever had the wildness to speak such mockery to 
either the English or the Irish, during their privation? Not even 
Mr. Sadler could be capable of such an act of phrenzy ; and why ? 
because the proposition of which, in the mist of his confused mind, 
he does not see the bearing, would then be reduced to a prac- 
tical exposure of its absurdity. To the poor operative, with his 
five children, eking out an existence on some few ounces per head 
of eleemosynary meal a day, it would truly be a consoling scheme 
that would teach him to add a couple of roast pigeons, or a salmon- 
trout, or haply a brace of partridges, to his scanty fare. But in 
God’s name how is he to get them? To obtain the fish he must 
build a boat, and manufacture a net; and to get the pigeons or 
the edible quadrupeds, he must purchase him a gun, and be a 
good long shot to boot. This is Mr. Sadler’s propose: The 
unhappy gentleman thinks that the facility of our being fed, de- 
pends on the quantity of food, and not on our means of obtaining 
it. To shew again how extremely absurd in practice this propo- 
sition would be, we need only refer to those countries where natural 
food,-—food derived from the soil,—is so scanty as to,call on the in- 
habitants for the exercise of their utmost ingenuity, not to speak of 
their unwearied diligence, in devising expedients to appease their 
wants. Wild birds and the ‘finny tribes’ are surely open to them, 
and yet they never dream of such, but confine themselves to those 
substitutes that are most easily to be procured. In Siberia, whose 
shores and rivers swarm with fish, and where wild ‘edible quadru- 
peds,’ and game of the very best quality, are literally in superfluity, 
the Yakuts feed, during the greater part of the winter, on the inner 
bark of the yellow pine tree, scraped fine, and mixed with beef or 
horses’ fat. " Even supposing it possible that food in abundance 
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could be obtained ad infinitum, the consequence would be that 
every man should be a caterer for himself, that his employment 
should wholly consist in obtaining food ; a state of things than 
which none could be more irreconcileable with the wisdom and 
goodness of the Almighty. i bis. 

One of the saddest of the sad blunders into which his ignorance 
has led Mr. Sadler to grope, is the physiological part of his 
theory. He begins by saying that the ‘numbers of mankind, and 
the measure of the means of subsistence, have a very strict and 
constant relation to each other.’ Nothing is more clear: men 
can exist but a short time without food, so that Mr. Sadler is very 
safe in making his proposition; population must come down to 
the level of food,-—-that there is no denying; but when he lays it 
down as an universal principle, that population precedes production, 
we are very solicitous to find out by what reasoning he supports 
his scheme. It is not our purpose, by any direct argument, to 
exhibit the falsehood of that scheme; it will fully answer all our 
objects just to exhibit the manner in which Mr, Sadler maintains 
it, and a word more in its reprobation will scarcely be necessary. 

We quote the following notable piece of logic :— 


‘ But, in arguing on the precedence of production to population, Mr. 
Malthus descends into a minute examination of the subject, tracing it, as 
it should seem, to its source, in doing which I shall attempt to imitate 
him. In replying, in a subsequent edition, to one of his opponents, he 
says, “‘In the course of the next twenty-four hours, there will be about 
eight hundred children born in England and Wales; and I will venture to 
say that there are not ten out of the whole number that come at the ex- 
pected time, for whom clothes are not prepared before their birth.” We 
may venture, however, to contradict this. As he seems to have made a 
minute calculation on the occasion, for what purpose is not very apparent, 
he ought to have remembered that, in his eight hundred daily births, there 
would be, according to the calculations of an author he often quotes, 
founded on actual observations, about twenty-four twins and trigemini. 
According to other authorities, there would be rather fewer. A large pro- 
portion of these births being in the lower classes of society, we may be 
sure that most of the supernumeraries, at all events, would not have had 
clothes prepared for them before their birth. But, amidst all this affected 
precision, it is somewhat astonishing, that it was not perceived that the 
statement had nothing whatever to do with the matter at issue, which, as 
applied to the instance adduced, is simply this:—Whether the existence 
and consequent expectation of these eight hundred unborn children, 
caused their clothes to be prepared, or their prepared clothes caused the 
existence of the eight hundred children? If the latter be the fact, which 
this argument implies, if it imply any thing, then I hope those resolutely 
self-denying and patriotic old maidens, who are eulogized so highly by the 
same author, and from whose merits I mean not to detract, will beware 
how, like so many Dorcases, they continue to make garments for the poor, 
especially for poor infants, with which employments many of them. are 
atoning for their conduct, and encouraging in others, the fulfilment of the 
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duties they would not encounter themselves. Clothes, I admit, with Mr. 
Malthus, are the only necessaries which infants require from human Ia- 
bour; if, then, provision, as it respects them, precede population and 
occasion it, ‘t our breeders,” as old Graunt calls them, breed up to the 
products of the shuttle, rather than the plough. If, then, Providence 
could only break the shackles of the arithmetical ratio as it regards the 
production of food, we may rest assured that the steam-loom would keep 
pace with the geometric one, as it respects clothing, at least to such a 
distant period as might, as Mr. Malthus himself owns, ‘ be fairly left to 
Providence.” ’"—pp. 112—114. 


‘Whether the existence and consequent expectation of those 
eight hundred unborn children caused their clothes to be prepared, 
or their prepared clothes caused the existence of the eight hundred 
children ?”! Now we may surprise Mr. Sadler by saying that the 
latter is a greater cause of the former than the former of the latter, 
and for this reason :—supposing the parents of these children were 
morally certain that not a shred could be had to cover the naked- 
ness of their offspring, would they marry? Let Mr. Sadler 
answer that question. For our parts we can only say that we 
hope they would not commit such a cruelty. No man can have 
spent twenty years in the world; no man certainly of Mr. Sadler’s 
time of life can affect to be ignorant that couples,—the very poorest, 
the most bereft,—engage in the matrimonial alliance from the well- 
founded hope that their offspring will not want ready clothing, 
and than moh their labour cannot procure it, charity will bestow 
iton them. But what can Mr. Malthus mean by his hardy de- 
nial of the plainest of all facts? When a child is born, is it then 
that the garments are maftufactured, or is it when the child begins 
to be expected? Nothing of the sort; the commodity is in ex- 
istence long before, in the most abundant profusion ; and the ma- 
chinery which produces it would as soon be controuled by an 
earthquake in Syria, as by a falling off in the usual number of 
births at a given period. It was necessary that we should premise 
thus much, in order to lead the reader to understand the drift of 
Mr. Sadler’s physiology. He says— 


‘But I should not be satisfied to dismiss this subject without a more 
serious and appropriate view of it, seeing that the consideration, tender- 
ness, I may call it, of Divine Providence, is peculiarly manifested in the 
gradual way in which he augments the numbers of his rational offspring, 
giving timely warning of every immortal being whom it pleases him to call 
into existence, and an abundant opportunity, after each accession to his 
universal family, for preparing adequate subsistence. During the pro- 
tracted period of human gestation, parental solicitude has full time for 
preparation ; and that preparation, as far as this feeling effectuates it, ( and 
here I defy the sophists to raise a cavil) is the consequence of the intima- 
tion nature has already given. But to be niinately particular, and to 
commence with a period previous to that which human exertion has any 
thing to do with preparing the necessary sustentation. That secretion 
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which is to constitute the aliment of the futnre infant, is the consequence 
of impregnation. Again, the human being appears before the food’ of in- 
nocence is evolved in the maternal bosom; where it hangs, and is sus- 
tained for an equal period, before it makes a demand upon any other 
sonrce ; and when it does partake of the products of the earth, how smalt 
is the share that suffices to preserve in health and beauty that infaney, the 
sight of which gladdens het exhilarates every feeling heart.’—p. 114. 


Now this, we must say, is as pretty a specimen of false- 
hood as to facts, and of absurdity as to reasoning, as ever we met 
with. We take it for granted that Mr. Sadler is an old bachelor; 
if not nominally, certainly he is one in spirit, otherwise he never 
would have said that the food of innocence is not evolved until 
the infant appears. The maternal food is evolved long before the 
infant wants it, and that is enough for our argument. — But fed in 
the arms or fed in utero, what is the ultimate source of the infant’s 
nourishment ? Is it not the food which the mother consumes, and 
to her usual quantity of which she is obliged to add an integral 
portion for the use of the new claimant? Who then but a fool, 
without the faculty of observation, would labour to argue against 
the self-evident truth that production does in fact precede 
population. 

This would be enough in all conscience for such an impotent 
adversary as poor Mr. Sadler; and in pursuing the exhausted 
quarry a little further, we excuse ourselves by reminding the reader 
of one glaring error in his book, which numbers amongst ‘its vota- 
ries men not quite so contemptible as this author. Let Mr. Sad- 
ler be their oracle for the present. Speaking of Mr. Malthus’s 
theory of population, this champion of a system of affectionate 


relation, this vindicator of a mild and merciful religion, thus 
proceeds : 


‘It pronounces that there exists an evil in the principle of population; 
an evil, not accidental, but inherent; not of occasional occurrence, but’ in 
perpetual operation ; not light, transient, or mitigated, but productive of 
miseries, compared with which all those inflicted by human. institutions, 
that is to say, by the weakness and wickedness of man, however instigated, 
are ‘‘light:” an evil, finally, for which there is no remedy, save one, which 
had been long overlooked, and which is now enunciated in terms which 
evince any thing rather than confidence. It is a principle, moreover, pre- 
eminently bold, as well as “clear.” With a presumption, to call it by no 
fitter name, of which it may be doubted whether literature, heathen or 
Christian, furnishes a parallel, it professes to trace this supposed evil to its 
source, ‘‘the laws of nature, which are those of God;” thereby implying, 
and indeed asserting, that the law by which the Deity multiplies his off- 
spring, and that by which he makes provision for their sustentation, are 
different, and, indeed, irreconcileable; that their adverse operation is not 
of such a nature as to produce superabundance and profusion, but insuf- 
ficiency and want throughout all the tribes of animated nature; and that, 
as it respects mankind, in particular, these laws must be regulated by 


expedients, or rectified by checks, from the very contemplation of which 
humanity recoils. 
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‘ The moral effects of this theory, however, | leave for further and dis- 
tinct consideration; but I cannot refrain from declaring, on the very 
threshold of the argument, that as, in the plain apprehension of the many, 
it lowers the character of the Deity in that attribute, which, as Rousseau 
has well observed, is the most essential to him, his goodness, or otherwise 
impugns his wisdom; as it disturbs our dependence upon Divine Pro- 
vidence, and weakens those feelings of complaceocy with which man ought 
to regard his fellow man, teaching human beings to view each other as 
rivals for an insufficient share in the bounties of nature, rather than as co- 
partners in an overflowing abundance, which still increases with their 
multiplication; and, above all, as it distinctly aims at destroying the 
sacred and long-established rights of poverty and distress,—it commits a 
deliberate outrage on the settled feelings and principles of mankind.’— 
pp. 5, 6. 

Again he says— 


‘Books are published, and sermons written expressly on this system ; 
even the moral code is revised in reference to it, and new virtues and vices 
are promulgated in conformity with the new theory of population. Yet, 
notwithstanding this active coalition in its favour, I venture to prognosti- 
cate that its triumphs will be short; the moment that renders it a practical 
question, to which it seems on the eve of being reduced, will give the sig- 
nal for its destruction. The insults it levels at God, and the injuries tt 
meditates inflicting upon man, will be endured by neither.’—p. 15. 


In another place he tells us that this system 
‘Would have us to believe that the complicated operations of an all-wise 


Providence are so calculated as to spread misery, if not frustrated by the 
interference of human beings;—that the universal scheme is, after all, 
imperfect, either in intelligence or benevolence. This, were it true, would 
appear, in the book of nature and of Providence, a miracle indeed,—a 
miracle of malignity.’—p. 23. 


The last of the numberless diatribes to be found in these vo- 
lumes, which we shall quote, is as follows: 


‘Christianity is decisive. Not that Christianity which gives, in the 
estimation of some, so ‘‘ pleasing a proof of its truth,” by accommodating 
its doctrines to the dogmas of the day, making, therefore, “ virtue itself 
ambulatory,” but that which ever did, nor ever will, at the instance of 
all the philosophers in the world, resign one jot or tittle of its principles or 
precepts till all its purposes are fulfilled; and which has, a thousand times 
over, and especially on those points on which, for a time, it was thought 
the most untenable, vindicated itself as the only true and permanent sys- 
tem of moral philosophy in the world. This religion, ncne can deny, en- 
joins those virtues which infallibly tend to the increase of that “evil,” 
which the darker theory of population has pronounced to be fatal to the 
interests and happiness of mankind, forbids those fears which it is its main 
purpose to infuse, and enjoins that confidence which it would fain destroy ; 
while the views it takes of the rights of poverty and distress, and the 
duties it ordains, in reference to them, are as opposite to those held by the 
latter, as light is to darkness. ‘Those who regard the subject in the sacred 
light which this divine religion pours upon it—and happy is it for the pre- 
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sent and future interests of humanity, that they infinitely outnumber those 
noisy declaimers who totally disregard it—have no need to be invited into 
the present controversy. They may doubt or differ upon other topics, but 
on this they are fully confident and unanimously agreed, namely, that a 
God of infinite goodness would not create those whom he could not sus- 
tain; neither would a God of infinite purity contemplate means, concern- 
ing which he has expressed his abhorrence, in order to obviate the supposed 
difficulty. —pp. 28, 29. 

It cannot be objected to us that we have misrepresented Mr. 
Sadler's meaning ; we have been anxious rather to tire the reader 
with extracts, than furnish him with means that might be objected 
to as scanty, in order that our author’s sentiments may be fully 
developed.* 

Says Mr. Sadler, ‘this theory would have us believe that the 
complicated operations of an all-wise Providence are so calculated 
as to spread misery, if not frustrated by the interference of human 
beings.’ Now, if the theory went no farther than this, it would 
fall very far short indeed of what the experience of the world would 
justify every man in repeating; to wit,—that the ‘complicated 





* In order still more surely to guard against any charge of mutilation, we 
give Mr, Sadler’s summary of his own theory, which, as in our opinion 
he has not made room for it by abolishing the theory of Mr. Malthus, we 
shall be excused from examining further. 


‘The following treatise is founded on principles essentially different, 
and the views it takes of the structure and interests of society are diame- 
trically opposite. ‘Touching the law of human increase, it upholds it to be 
in exact harmony with, instead of opposition to, that of the increase of the 
means of human sustentation, if properly developed ; and that in all the 
different states of society, the variations in which it seems adequately to 
account for—that increase, instead of having to be regulated by checks 
abhorrent to humanity, is governed by an unerring rule of nature, as mer- 
ciful in its operation as in its purpose. This law, which though “ not 
dreamt of in their philosophy” who have written so much about, or rather 
against, population, is yet perfectly consistent with every physical observa- 
tion on the human species which has the slightest bearing on the subject, 
and proved by all the registers of human existence of every age and coun- 
try, accessible to present examination. Even the exact sciences, under 
the direction of reason and truth, demonstrate its existence. It harmonises 
with the best feelings and affections of human nature, unites in bonds of 
mutual kindness and interest the brotherhood of mankind ; and, in fine, 
investing itself in the characters of truth, and speaking the language of 
benevolence, it asserts its divine origin, and makes good its claim to the 
inimitable description of Hooker, who, after having been ‘ considering of 
food, as of a benefit, which God of his bounteous goodness has provided 
for all things living,” exclaims of that law of “ Almighty Providence, of 
which this forms so essential a part, of her no less can be acknowledged, 
than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world ; all things therein do her homage, the very least as feeling her care 
—the greatest as not exempted from her power.” ’—pp. 19, 20. 
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operations of Providence” do actually ‘“ spread misery,” and 
misery too, which ‘cannot be frustrated” by “‘ human interference.” 
if Mr. Sadler deny that misery is produced amongst men by such 
operations of the physical world as man cannot controul, and as 
Providence permits or ordains, (with due reverence be it spoken,) 
then we want to know who it is that sends the torrent from its 
accustomed bed to sweep from the vallies, the flock and herds, and 
the produce of the good man’s labours? By whose mighty arm is 
the colossal avalanche hurled over the harvest, consigning thou- 
sands to sudden famine? The observations of profound men, and 
their subsequent inductions, have now nearly settled it as a law 
of nature, and therefore, as Mr. Sadler will have it, a law of God, 
that the constant reparation of the surface of this earth, which is 
called for by the ¢ear, to which it is eternally subject by the agueous 
principle, as it is technically called, should be effected chiefly by 
the instrumentality of physical convulsions, which, during their 
action, produce incredible calamity to men. If this view of the 
material world be a just one, what becomes of the argument to 
which Mr. Sadler in another part of his book has recourse? for he 
says he cannot believe that there should exist in the principle of 
population an evil tendency, because such tendency would be per- 


manent, and contrary to the wisdom and justice of Providence. 
His words are— 


‘The principle of population is declared to be naturally productive 
of evils to mankind, and as having that constant and manifest tendency 
to increase their numbers beyond the means of their subsistence, which 
has produced the unhappy and disgusting consequences so often enume- 
rated, This is, then, its universal tendency orrule, But is there in nature 
the same constant tendency to those earthquakes, hurricanes, droughts, 
and famines, by which so many myriads, if not millions, are overwhelmed 
or reduced at once to ruin? No: these awful events are strange excep- 
tions to the ordinary course of things: their visitations are partial, and 
they occur at distant intervals of time.’ 


In what sort of situation would Mr. Sadler find himself, were it 
demonstrated that there is “in nature a constant tendency to earth- 
quakes,” and not only do they occur, and will continue to occur, 
but that they have their appointed seasons for breaking forth, 
and that, though unhappily too often the cause of partial destruc- 
tion, they are ultimately, we are taught, subservient to a beautiful 
scheme of general conservative adjustment ? 

_We are, however, conceding a great deal too much, in admit- 
ting it to be necessary that an evil should be of uninterrupted du- 
ration before it ought to be deemed inexplicable and apparently 
irreconcileable with the goodness of God. Before we should go a 
step further, we ought to put Mr. Sadler through his first lessons, 
and ask him upon what data he presumes to form conclusions as 
to the attributes of the Deity. The only key which he possibly 
can have to a knowledge of these attributes, is by an observation 
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of the Almighty’s laws as they are developed in this world, and we 
should tell him, that to argue from those laws to the Divinity, 
instead of reversing the process, and arguing on assumptions, was 
the strict course by which he should be held. If those laws, as 
far as our limited eyesight can command their operation, do not 
accord with those notions of a Supreme Being, which our reason 
had before suggested, our duty is to suspend our judgments for 
the present, and wait for that opportunity of full and satisfactory 
explanation, which only such shallow observers as Mr. Sadler can 
hesitate to believe, will be yet afforded to us. The system of such 
reasoners would of necessity lead to general doubt and despair, be- 
cause it teaches that a complete and uniform plan of justice is 
fulfilled in this world—a theory which every man’s experience 
will reject, and which the whole spirit of revealed religion utterly 
resists. Is it not so common as almost to be the rule of the provi- 
dential economy of the Almighty towards mankind, that the good 
should suffer—the men who have signalized themselves by obe- 
dience to the laws of God, and by every sort of beneficence to 
their fellow creatures; whilst the wicked are profusely gifted with 
the choicest favours of fortune? What is the reason, we ask, that 
the Small Pox was sent amongst us to decimate the infant gene- 
rations of the last few centuries? Was it just that Jenner should 
have been born so late as that many millions before his time, not 
partaking of the benefits of his discovery, endured misery and 
death before their time? John Hunter found out a method of 
healing a particular disease of the arteries, which restores the 
patient, with little suffering, to sound health. Why were all those 
numberless beings, who, before that great man’s time, died hor- 
rible deaths of a similar disease, suffered to perish untimely, and to 
undergo dreadful pain before they were numbered with the dead? 
Such questions as these could be repeated for a week, and that, we 
contend, without at all augmenting the difficulty which would 
still be as great as ever, if only a single instance of human misery, 
by divine permission, could be stated. 

No one can have observed the general condition of men on 
this earth, without feeling convinced that we, of all living nature, 
are the objects of a special policy. The mere Deist’s view of the 
matter will bring us to this inference—that whether we are com- 
fortable and happy, or the reverse,—all depends upon ourselves ; 
that is to say, no animal in the creation but man, is required to 
manufacture his own necessaries ; and no creature but he can inde- 
finitely improve his state on the earth. Nature, it seems to have 
been so appointed, was to do nothing for him comparatively—he 
was to do every thing for himself. What is more legitimate then, 
than the conclusion that a portion of the divine plan for governing 
the world is left to be fulfilled by the contingent use which man 
would make of his peculiar faculties. Let us only observe how 
well such a theory harmonizes with the progress of things. For 
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all his comforts, nay, for even his necessaries, man is indebted to 
the combining power of his own mind. Nature places him on the 
earth with the materials indeed of nourishment and convenience, 
but with those materials in their rawest stage :—man is at liberty 
to do with them as he pleases; but nature has set an immense 
reward upon his successfully employing her powers upon them. 
Thus the whole of what we feed on at this moment, the whole of 
the textures that clothe us, and whatever contributes to our com- 
fort or indeed support, are refinements of human skill on a ground 
work of nature. The original plant of wheat is a contemptible 
weed, not worth cultivating; man has raised it by art and intel- 
lizence to be the great support of his species. Neither oats nor 
barley, nor any of the common plants that we have, are found 
wild. The whole of the nourishing and grateful species of cab- 
bage that are brought to our tables, have been obtained from a wild, 
useless plant. Celery comes from a poisonous weed ; and all our 
apples, some of them of such exquisite flavour, are derived from 
the disagreeable crab. In the countries of the date tree, the 
pollen must be carried by the hands of men from tree to tree, 
otherwise there would be no harvest. The staple food of Ireland 
is derived from a wild root that only added to the seemingly eter- 
nal waste of the American wilderness for centuries. 

These facts, duly interpreted, furnish to our apprehensions the 
most striking proofs that the ends which the Creator has in view 
are most intimately connected with the exercise of the higher 
faculties of man, and that it is only as man chooses to exert and 
apply those faculties that God will yield to him those blessings 
that are destined for his race. And how much more worthy of 
a Deity is such a theory than that of the Sadlers, and the remain- 
der of the one-eyed philosophers. These would have it that 
Almighty God has enlisted the grovelling passions which man 
possesses in common with the beasts of the field, and these alone, 
amongst his means of accomplishing his great designs, to the 
exclusion of those nobler elements of man’s nature by which he 
stands distinguished in the scale of creation. Can it be that the 
exercise of that understanding—that power of reflection, of com 
parison, foresight, &c., to which man owes every thing that he 
enjoys in this life, should no ways be necessary to the conducting 
of the scheme of the Universe, but that the indiscriminate obedience 
to his animal impulses, by man, should be in exact harmony with 
that scheme? We can never believe any thing so derogatory to 
the wisdom of the Almighty. Rejecting, therefore, any such im- 
pression, we think it to be a rational and religious course to believe 
that the laws of population have been left, in a great degree, to 
man’s own discretion, to be regulated as his experience and think- 
ing shall inform him is either well or ill, and that his conduct, with 
reference to these laws, is to be guided by the very same considera- 
tions which he is called on to employ, in numerous instances where 
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his passions are invited to gratify themselves. If, in respect of 
necessaries even, man is to suffer by a want of foresight—is to be 
made miserable by neglecting to look at the future,and by not putting 
means into present operation with a view to results at a subsequent 
time, how is it wonderful that in other cases the same consequences 
should attend the same causes? ‘True or false then, the theory 
that represents population to have such a tendency to increase as 
to require the interference of human philosophy to controul it, so 
far from being inconsistent with the known policy of the Creator, 
may very safely be supposed to be incorporated with it. _ 

And is it possible that men can be found who think they 
maintain the spirit of Christianity, when they denounce such a 
reasonable theory as that we have described; as if one of the 
grand disclosures of Divine Revelation were not that this earth 
was but a place of trial for man, whom crosses and calamities were 
to afflict as a probationer for another and a better state! Does not 
Christianity represent this life as but a section of man’s eternal 
existence—a passage of it in which he will encounter many chances 
and much evil fortune, which in another and more elevated stage 
of his being he will be capable of reconciling with the justice of 
God? Ifa principle of evil be not inherent in man—if man be not 
hourly called on to sacrifice his appetites, tu exercise the repugnant 
duty of self denial—to summon all the energies of his sober reason, 
nay, to solicit the spiritual aid of the Divinity, for the purpose of 
making head against his own instinctive impulses—(what Mr. 
Sadler calls nature’s sovereign dictates)—then the sacred volume is 
no longer a vehicle of Divine truth, and that merit which the 
Scripture ascribes to him, who martyrs himself to the pleasures of 
life, is only adream. Who, then, is the infidel and blasphemer— 
who, the real enemy of human happiness—who, the dishonourer of 
the Supreme Being—who, the traducer of his mysterious ways? 
We leave these questions to the charitable judgment of the reader. 
The Sadlers would give reins to human appetite—they would con- 
demn as impious the suggestion of its restraint: they would run the 
risk of producing misery in unexampled abundance—they would 
silence the characteristic reason of man—they would constitute him 
an animal, the dead apparatus for instinct to put into action: 
momentary gratification they would raise up as the idol of his whole 
devotions—they would turn his aspirations downwards to the earth, 
and limit his destination to the pleasures of sense. 

A far nobler—a far more just, we sincerely hope—view of 
humanity is that which regards man essentially as the being of im- 
mortality, which tells him that the animal nature with which his 
undying spirit is made to unite, shall be subject to the superior 
power of the latter, that it shall regulate his actions, and be the in- 
telligent guide of that brute energy, which itself embraces no sort 
of providence or knowledge of the future, We never can listen to 
those charges of inhumanity, of indifference to his kind, with which 
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Mr. Malthus is so often assailed, without the indignation which 
such iniquitous imputations are calculated to call forth. Who are 
the rea! objects of his solicitude, in all that he has ever said or 
written? The higher orders? the men of his own station, whom a 
secure competency has placed beyond the reach of physical vicis- 
situdes, ordinarily speaking? No such thing. It is for the 
labouring class that he toils; it is for those who have none to 
succour them; those whom a blind and erring submission to 
passionate impulses has cast upon the earth unwelcome; who com- 
pose that unhappy overplus amongst whom an insufficient portion 
of sustenance is to be distributed, and who had better never be 
born, than be born to such privations as they must endure—the 
heirs of poverty—the chosen children of affliction. For aught that 
concerns himself, or that was likely to concern those who are dear 
to him, Mr. Malthus might have left the question of population in 
the state of ignorant confusion in which, as a source of human 
misery, it had so long remained ; and what he was to gain by en- 
countering such a mass of prejudice as he had to oppose in defining 
its principles, and in exposing their uncorrected effects, save and 
except the secret approval of a good conscience, is, perhaps, more 
than even Mr. Sadler can divine. At ell events it is to us a source 
of pride and consolation, that having been amongst the foremost, 
if not the very foremost of the public Journals which rendered 
justice to Mr. Malthus’s theory, it remains to us, after thirty 
years’ experience, to record that the exceptions to the uni- 
versal adoption of the sound and rational doctrine which he 
was the first to develope and recommend, are now to be 
found only amongst that confederacy of dunces which never 
ceases to beset the progress of the wise and the good, when- 


ever they disinterestedly engage in promoting the real welfare 
of mankind. 





Arr. VII1.—Journal of the Heart. Edited by the Authoress of “* Flir- 
tation.” 1 vol. 8vo. London: Colburnand Co. 1830. 


Tuis work is a strange medley of sermons and lyric verses, of 
tender sentiment and nursery tales, in which ‘ Lines to an Infant’ 
are flanked by adiscourse on the Sabbath, and the Memoirs of an 
Eccentric Nobleman, are pushed into bold relief by a gloomy dis- 
sertation on the best method of attending church! There is some 
cleverness in the performance ; but it abounds with all those fatal 
symptoms of haste, indifference, and want of contrivance, for all 
of which omissions it is the idle and noxious pretence of the day 
that mere genius, in its untaught energy, will itself be an adequate 
atonement. People, now a days, are flattered with the conceit that, 
by an extemporaneous dash of their pen, they can set the subject 
world a-meditating for the next quarter. Never was there a delu- 
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sion less authorized by the fact: some rare instances, no doubt, 
are recorded of the no less valuable than rapid fecundity of the 
human mind: but these are exceptions: the rude is, that nothing 
proceeding from the human intellect ever yet entitled itself to, or 
even received, the permanent admiration of mankind, which was 
not slow in its germination and gradual in attaining its maturity, 
The crowd indeed may be caught with well turned periods about 
nature and her sublimities ; and thetinkling of epithets will have 
marvellous efficacy in subduing young sensibilities, and merging 
delicate souls in the most delightful transports of distress. But 
the sentences, all the while, including even the parentheses, . have 
no meaning, and their sonorous emptiness only proves that the 
concoctors of those select periods who thus lather themselves into 
a sentimental phrenzy concerning nature’s charms, have about as 
accurate a notion of those said beauties as a Laplander has of a 
calenture. Far are we from applying these remarks to the work 
before us, which we are confident could have been made a better 
one, and we are indignant that it has not. We have three or four 
theological admonitions about Sunday, by no means bad or un- 
profitable in their way; we have a ‘hard frust’.and a ‘ thaw,’ 
‘Old Letters,’ ‘The Life of Lord G.,’ ‘ Lines’ in abundance, 
and some miscellaneous meditations on novels and romances, ro- 
mances themselves, together with a couple of choice essays in the 
manner of the Spectator. We have found nothing in the work so 


natural and striking as the following on ‘ Old Letters :’ 


‘ What a world of thoughts and feelings arise in perusing old Letters! 
what lessons do we read in the silliest of them, and in others what beauty, 
what charm, what magical illusion wraps the senses in brief enchantment! 
But it is brief indeed. Absence, estrangement, death, the three great 
enemies of mortal ties, start up to break the spell. The letters of those 
who are dead, how wonderful! We seem again to live and breathe in their 
society. The writers once, perhaps, lived with us in the communion of 
friendship, in the flames of passion, in the whirl of pleasure; in the same 
career, in short, of earthly joys, earthly follies, and earthly infirmities. 
We scem again to retrace these paths together—but are suddenly arrested 
by the knowledge that there lies a vast gulf between us and them; the 
hands which traced those characters are mouldering in their tombs, eaten 
by worms, or already turned to dust. Nature, human nature, sickens at 
the thought; but redeemed nature says, although worms destroy this 
body, ‘* yet in my flesh shall I see God.” In this, and this great trust of 
faith alone, lies consolation: but yet pause we must, and with melancholy 
and regret dwell on the pictures of the past which the letters of the dead 
present to our view. Why are we left here, when the younger, the wiser, 
the better are called away? What use ought we to make of this. favour? 
How instantaneously it may be taken from us! Shall we disregard the re- 
flection? ‘The highest, deepest thoughts, may sometimes arise on a retro- 
spection of old Letters; but there are others of another nature, which 
speak to the heart in all its feebleness, in all its waywardness, tossed 
about in the storms of the feelings. Letters from those we once loved, 
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who perhaps are still living, but no longer living for us. It.may be they 
grew tired of us: it may be we grew tired of them: or.the separation ma 
have arisen from mutual imperfections in character: still the letters recall 
times and seasons when it was otherwise, and we look upon ourselves, 
out of ourselves, as it were, with much of melancholy interest. That 
identity of the person and that estrangement of the spirit, who can paint 
it? But often a more cruel weapon still than these has cut the tie of 
affection or love asunder: it is the pride, the prejudice, the ambition, 
avarice, or fickleness of one of the parties only. What a place, then, is 
the world for a tender, trusting, loving heart to rest in; where so many 
enemies lay siege to its warmest, best affections! Rest in! Can it rest 
init? No, it flits on from hill to hill, from prospect to prospect, but the 
far off-land of happiness is still far off. 
% ¥ * * * x 


‘ There is still a third class of old letters on which the hea.: delights to 
expatiate ; and it must be remembered, if any one deigns to peruse these 
pages, that they pretend to nothing more than being a journal of the heart. 
The third class of old letters I am now alluding to, are those of the still 
living, but the absent. Oh! what do they not afford of delight! all the 
imperfections of mortal intercourse are, in this mode of communion, done 
away with ; we see nothing bnt whatis good and fair, kind, tender, gentle, 
amusing ; they have the whole witchery of beauty, leve, and truth in them, 
without one speck or flaw to lower the tone of that enchantment they 
convey. —pp. 16—20. 


Nature speaks here without one jot of exaggeration, and she who 


can write so well ought not to be pardoned for mere mediocrity. 

The music of the Rans des Vaches is inserted in this volume, and 
an account of the circumstances under which the authoress first 
heard it are well described. 


‘ Perhaps it is known to few. All I know of it is that I heard it in Switzer- 
land, where I learnt it never to forget it more. I was walking alone, towards 
the evening, in those solitary regions whose awful wildness engrosses every 
faculty, and where it seems as if the desire of conversation never would be 
felt. The weather was fine, the wind was silent; all was calm, every thing 
was analogous to my sensations—those of a tender melancholy. My 
mind was indifferent to the course of my ideas ; they wandered, and so did 
my footsteps. No object had preference in my heart: but it was predis- 
posed to that tenderness and that love which has since cost me so much 
— Through heaths and woods I went, I came, I climbed, I de- 
scended. 

‘Chance conducted me to a valley—a delightful valley—such as I had 
frequently read of in the descriptions of Gesner. Murmuring streams, 
green banks, wildly scattered flowers, all entered into the scene, and formed 
a perfect picture. It was the valley of Montmorenci. I was not fatigued, 
but I sat myself down upon a stone, and yielded to one of those profound 
reveries which I have frequently experienced in the course of my life, during 
which my ideas ramble, mingle, and are lost in mazes of confusion, in such 
a manner that I forget I am upon the earth. I was seated on this stone, 
when suddenly my ear, or rather the spring of my existence, was struck 
with sounds, sometimes precipitate, sometimes long and uninterrupted, 
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which passed from one mountain to another without being confounded by 
the echoes. They proceeded from a shepherd's pipe. The voice of a 
woman mingled with its soft and melancholy tones, and formed a perfect 
unison. Roused, as it were, by enchantment, I suddenly awoke. I started 
from my lethargy. 1 shed some tears, and I learned, or rather I engraved 
on my memory, the Rans des Vaches.’—pp. 119—120. 


The following account of a supernatural occurrence, is given on 
the testimony of a respectable person of the town of Inverary, in 
Argyleshire. The story is stated to be the best authenticated nar- 
rative of the kind which the editor is acquainted with. 


‘ As you wish to have an account of the vision which my father and 
grandfather saw in the neighbourhood of this place, I will now endeavour 
to comply with your request. I have heard it, with all its circumstances, 
so often related by them both, when together, as well as by my father se- 
parately, since my grandfather's decease, that I am as fully convinced that 
they saw this vision, as if I had seen it myself. At the same time, I must 
acknowledge, that however desirous I am to oblige Lady —— and you, | 
commit this account to writing with some degree of reluctance, well 
knowing how little credit is generally given, by the more intelligent classes 
of mankind, to a narrative of that kind, and how little it corresponds with 
the ordinary course $f causes and events. 

‘ This vision was seen by them, about three o’clock in the afternoon of 
a very warm, clear, sunshine day, in the month of June or July, between 
the years 1746 and 1753—I cannot go nearer to ascertain the year. My 
grandfather was then a farmer in Glenaray, (which you know is within 
four miles of this place), and my father, who was at that time a young un- 
married man, resided in family with him. 

‘On the morning of the day above-mentioned, my grandfather having 
occasion to transact some business in Glenshiray, took my father along 
with him. They went there by crossing the hill which separates it from 
Glenaray ; and their business in Glenshiray having been finished a little 
after mid-day, they came round by Inverary, in order to return home. At 
that time, the road generally used from Glenshiray to Inverary lay upon 
the west side of the river of Shiray, all the way to the Gairran Bridge, 
where it joins the high road which leads from Inverary to the low country, 
by that bridge. 

‘ As soon as they came to this bridge, and had turned towards Inverary 
upon the high road, being then, as you know, within view of a part of the 
old town of Inverary, (which has been since demolished), the ground upon 
which the new town presently stands, and the whole line of road leading 
from it, to the above-mentioned bridge, they were very much surprised to 
behold a great number of men under arms, marching on foot towards 
them. At this time, the foremost ranks were only advanced as far as Kil- 
malieu. They were marching in regular order, and as closely as they 
could move, from that point of the new town near the quay, where Captain 
Gillies’ house now stands, along the shore and high road, and crossing the 
river of Aray near the town, at, or about the spot where the new bridge 
has been since built ; of the rear there appeared to be no end. The ground 
upon which the new town now stands was then surrounded by a park wall, 
and the road beyond it lay in a circular direction, between that wall and 
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the sea. From the nature of the ground, my father and grandfather 
could see no farther than this wall; and as the army was advancing in 
front, the rear as regularly succeeded, and advanced from the furthest 
verge of their view. 

‘The extraordinary sight, which was wholly unexpected, so much at- 
tracted their attention, that they stood a considerable time to observe it. 
They then walked slowly on, but stopped now and then, with their eyes 
constantly fixed upon the objects before them. Meantime the army con- 
tinuing regularly to advance; they counted that it had fifteen or sixteen 
pairs of colours ; and they observed that the men nearest to them were 
marching upon the road, six or seven abreast, or in each line, attended by 
a number of women and children, both below and above the road, some of 
whom were carrying tin cans, and other implements of coukery, which, I 
am told is customary upon a march. They were clothed in red, (but as 
to that particular circumstance, I do not recollect whether my grandfather 
mentioned it or not, though I know my father did), and the sun shone so 
bright, that the gleam of their arms, which consisted of muskets and 
bayonets, sometimes dazzled their sight. They also observed, between 
Kilmalieu and the salmon draught, an animal resembling a deer or a 
horse, in the middle of a crowd of soldiers, who were (as they conjectured) 
stabbing and pursuing it forward with their bayonets. 

‘ My father, who had never seen an army before, naturally put a number 
of questions to my grandfather, (who had served with the Argyllshire 
Highlanders in assisting to suppress the rebellion, 1749), concerning the 
probable route and destination of this army, which was now advancing 
towards them, and the number of men of which it seemed to consist. My 
grandfather replied, ‘‘ that he supposed it had come from Ireland, and 
had landed at Kyntyu, and that it was proceeding to England; and that, 
in his opinion, it was more numerous than the armies on both sides at the 
battle of Culloden.” My father having particularly remarked, that the 
rear ranks were continually running forward, in order to overtake those 
who were before them ; and inquiring into the reason of that circumstance, 
my grandfather told him, that that was always the case with the rear; that 
the Jeast obstacle stopped and threw them behind, which necessarily, and 
ina still greater degree, retarded the march of those who were behind 
them, and obliged them to come forward till they had recovered their own 
places again. And he therefore advised my father, if ever he went into 
the army, to endeavour, if possible, to get into the front ranks, which 
always marched with leisure and ease, while those in the rear were gene- 
rally kept running in the manner he had seen. 

‘ My father and grandfather were now come to the Thorn Bush between 
the Gairran Bridge and the gate of the Deer Park, and at the same time 
the rear of the army had advanced very near to that gate, which you 
know is but a very short distance (I believe not above one hundred and 
fity or two hundred yards) from the thorn-bush. And, as the road forms 
a right-angled corner at that gate, and the front of the army being then 
directly opposite to them, they had, of course, a better opportunity of ob- 
serving it minutely, than they had formerly done. The van-guard (they 
then observed) consisted of a party of forty or fifty men, preceded by an 
officer on foot. At a little distance behind them, another officer appeared 
riding upon a grey dragoon-horse. He was the only person they observed 
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on horseback, and from his appearance and station in the march, they con- 
sidered him as the commander-in-chief. Hehad on a gold-laced hat, and 
a’ blue’ hussar cloak, with wide, open, loose sleeves, all lined with red. He 
also wore boots and spurs; the rest of his dress they could not see, My 
father’ took such particular notice of him, that he often declared he would 
know him’ perfectly well if he ever saw him again. Behind this officer the 
rearof the army marched all in one body, so far as they observed, but 
attended by women and children, as I mentioned above. 

‘ My father’s curiosity being now sufficiently gratified, he thought it was 
high time to provide for his own security. He represented to my grand- 
father, that it was very probable that these men, who were advancing 
towards them, would force them to go along with them, or use them other. 
wise ill; and he therefore proposed that they should both go out of their 
way, by climbing over the stone dyke, which fences the Deer Park from 
the high road; observing that the spot where they then were, was very 
convenient for that purpose, as the thorn-bush would help to screen them 
from their view while going over the dyke. To this my grandfather ob- 
jected, saying, “that he was a middling aged man, and had seen some 
service, he believed they would not give any trouble to him;” but at the 
same time, he told my father, ‘‘that as he was a young man, and they 
might possibly take him along with them, he might go out of the way, or 
not, as he thought fit.” Upon this my father instantly leaped over the 
dyke. He then walked behind it, for a little time, in the direction towards 
the Gairran Bridge, and when he had got about half way, he turned up 
towards the fur-clumps, in the neighbourhood of the’ bridge, believing that 
he was then ont of the reach of a pursuit, should any be attempted. 

‘But when he arrived near the clumps, he looked ‘back to observe the 
motions of the army, and whether any person attempted to follow him; 
but he found, to his utter astonishment, that they were all vanished; nota 
soul of them was to be seen. As soon as he had recovered from the sur- 
prise which this extraordinary scene had occasioned, he returned to my 
grandfather; and, as soon as he saw him, cried out, ‘*‘ What has become 
of the men?” My grandfather, who did not seem to pay them much 
attention after my father left him, then observing that they had all dis- 
wi ry answered, with an equal degree of astonishment, ‘that he'could 
not tell.” 

‘As they proceeded on their way to Inverary, he recommended my 
father to keep what they had seen a profound secret; adding, that they 
would make themselves ridiculous by mentioning it; for that no person 
would believe they had seen a vision so extraordinary : at the same time he 
told him, that though he (my grandfather) might not like to see it, my 
father might possibly like to see the vision realized. 

‘ This conversation was scarcely ended, when they met one Stewart, an 
old'man, who then resided in Glenshiray, going home and driving a horse 
before him. This, as they believed, was the same animal they had before 
observed’ surrounded by a crowd. My father, notwithstanding the admo- 
nitions he had just received, was nut able to contain himself. He asked 
Stewart what had become of the people who were travelling along with 
him. Stewart, not understanding the drift of the question, answered that 
nobody had been in company with him since he left Inverary, but that he 
had never travelled in so warm a day ; that the air was so close and sultry, 
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Colonial Civilization. 
that he was scarcely able to breathe; and that his’ horse had become: so 
weak and feeble, that he was obliged to alight, and drive him before him. 

‘The account I now send you of this vision was not only communicated 
by my father and grandfather to me, as | have already mentioned, but was 
also communicated by them to many others in this place and neighbour- 
hood ; it being scarcely possible that so extraordinary an occurrence could 
be long concealed. Itis no doubt extremely difficult to account for it 
upon the ordinary principles which regulate human events; but no person 
acquainted with my father or grandfather, ever supposed that either of 
them was capable of inventing such a story; and, accordingly, as far as 
I can understand, no person to whom they told it, ever doubted that they 
told any thing but the truth. My grandfather died several years ago; my 
father died within these two years; but neither of them saw their vision 
realized, although, indeed, my father had strong expectations of seeing it 
realized a few years before his death ; particularly at the time of the Irish 
rebellion, and of the last threatened invasion by the French.’—pp. 102 
—112. 

We can say nothing of this story, we only cite it as a curiosity ; 
and whether it be true or false, it offers matter for reflection. We 
should like to see the quick sensibility, and the genuine perception 
of the beauties of nature, which our authoress evinces, turned to 
more important purposes than those in which she has engaged ; 
we have no doubt that one who to such qualifications can join a 
fine tone of thought, and an experience of the world in some of its 
most instructive aspects, would contend successfully in the arena 
where more important and longer sustained efforts would be re- 
quired from her hands than any to which her modesty or, perhaps, 
her indolence would commit her. 








Art. [X.—Humane Policy: or Justice to the Aborigines of new set- 
tlements, essential to a due expenditure of British money, and to the 
best interests of the settlers, with suggestions how to civilize the natives 
by an improved administration of existing means. By S. Bannister, 
late Attorney-General-in New South Wales. 8vo. pp. 248, and pp. 
cclxxxii. London: T. and G. Underwood. 183°. 


THERE is no question which may properly occupy more of our de- 
liberate attention during our repose fromthe turmoil of war, than the 
one which isso temperately and ably discussed in this volume; namely, 
the moralimprovement of the natives of the British colonies. The 
treatment which we have systematically observed towards the abo- 
rigines of almost every country or island which we have added to 
our dependencies, constitutes a portion of our political history which 
Englishmen may well blush to contemplate, and which every suc- 
cessive generation of Britons should endeavour to expiate by, as 
far as possible, carrying into effect for the future a system of policy 
towards the natives of our colonies, which shall be exactly in oppo- 
sition to what has been hitherto so unfortunately its characteristic. 
It is the boast of our time, that this injudicious and eruel policy 
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has been, at all events, acknowledged. Where there is a candid 
admission of error there is almost always a certainty of correction ; 
and the steps which have been recently taken, by the authority of 
government, to investigate the moral state of some of our colonial 
possessions, may be regarded as the harbinger of a general system 
of anielioration. It is, however, of the greatest consequence that 

overnment should be stimulated to perseverance in this good work 

y the occasional expression of popular opinion,—for supimeness in 
any stage of such an undertaking, would invalidate every former effort 
at improvement, and, perhaps, place the chance of civilization more 
distant than ever. The author of the work before us, being a practical 
man, and speaking entirely from his own experience, deserves that 
his views and suggestions should be well considered. 

We do not know that a more humane or wise system of treating 
the aborigines of a country could be contrived, than that which was 
embodied in the “ Royal Instructions of Charles If. to the Council 
of Foreign Plantations.” 


‘ “ Forasmuch,” said Charles II. to the Council of Foreign Plantations, 
‘‘ as most of our said colonies do border upon the Indians, and peace is 
not to be expected without the due observance and preservation of justice 
to them, you are in our name to command all the Governors that they at 
no time give any just provocation to any of the said Indians that are at 
peace with us. 

‘ “« And forasmuch as some of the natives may be. of great. use, to give 
intelligence to our plantations, or to discover the trade of other countries, 
or to be guides to places more remote, or to inform our governors of se- 
veral advantages that may be within or near to our several plantations not 

otherwise capable to be known to them, we do require you to give strict 
enone that Indians desiring to put themselves under our protection be re- 
ceived. 

‘ « And that the Governors do by all ways seek firmly to oblige them ; 
re ‘* And that they do employ some persons to learn the languages of 
them ; 

‘ «* And that they do not only carefully protect and defend them from 
any adversaries, but that they more especially take care that none of our 
own subjects, nor any of their servants, do any way harm them; 

‘ « And that if any shall dare to offer any violence to them in their pet- 
sons, goods, or possessions, the said Governors do severely punish the 
said injuries agreeably to justice and right. 

* * * * & * 

‘ ** And you are to consider how the Indians and slaves may be best in- 
structed, and invited to the Christian religion; it being both for the ho- 
nour of the Crown, and of the Protestant Religion itself, that all persons 
within any of our territories, though never so remote, should be taught 
the knowledge of God, and be acquainted with the inysteries of Salva- 
tion.” "—pp. 22—24. 


It would have been a happy circumstance indeed, if the spirit of 
these instructions had actuated the conduct of British planters since 
the time when they were issued. A total departure from it has marked 
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every page of the history of our colonization ; and looking now to 
the effects of that opposite system of policy, can any argument 
demonstrate more powerfully than they do, the wisdom of Charles’s 
council, and the cruelty, as well as absurdity, of the council on 
which we have acted? No one can take a just view of this great 
subject, who does not admit, as a fundamental truth, that the ob- 
stacles to civilization are very great. It is very much doubted, 
indeed, if good in this way can be effected by any direct or avowed 
means of rendering it; and the comparative failure of missionary ex- 
peditions to barbarous countries, may be cited asa proof of the truth 
ofthisremark. There is, however, great encouragement in the views 
entertained by Mr. Bannister, who seems to place much reliance on 
the agency of means already existing, and which, as the channels 
of necessary relation between us and the aborigines of our colonies, 
may be made subservient to the imperceptible diffusion of moral 
improvement amongst the latter. Amongst the first of these means, 
Mr. Bannister, more particularly directing his observations to South 
Africa, considers the due dispensation of justice; and, as a proof 
of the absence of it, he gives us the following account, the facts of 
which passed under his own observation. 


‘ It happened to the writer of these papers, to pass a few weeks at a 
remote district of the Cape, in December 1828, and in January 1829; 
when the current business of Algoa Bay and Uitenhage produced ample 


materials for reflection on the subject. Brutal assaults upon Hottentots 
by white people, British as well as Dutch, were common circumstances. 
Strong proof also occurred, that the performance of contracts and of civil 
obligations was too often evaded on the part of the employers of the na- 
tives. A general reform had been taking place during several years; and 
it might have been expected that public functionaries would be particu- 
larly careful to do justice in cases occurring a few months only after impor- 
tant new laws had been passed, and after that reform was seriously begun. 
By the legal condition of the natives being raised substantially, sympathy 
for them was extending; which both facilitated the vindication of wrongs, 
and proved the new strength their cause had gained in high quarters. The 
occurrences however alluded to, seem to shew that something more must 
be done, in order to produce the necessary improvement, even in cautious 
and good functionaries. One of the local magistrates, understood to be 
generally well-disposed, and of a mild character, very recently remarked 
in regard to a clear case, in which success was partially gained, that he 
thought the rest (equally plain) should be waived. The time, said he, 
was, when Hottentots would have got no justice: now they wanted too 
much. The part gained was a criminal sentence of a fine to the crown ; 
and the old Hottentot who was beaten, wanted damages in a civil suit, in 
the common way, for compensation to himself; as (he said) he had suffered 
more than the crown had. 

“Two other much more gross cases, which happened at the same time, 
— strongly the unequal course pursued when Hottentots are con- 
cerned. 

‘ Wildschot Platjes, of Bethelsdorp, also an old man, was the com- 
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plainant in the first case. He was beaten on the highway by a young 
boor, whom he did not know, and without the slightest justification. The 
man was severely flogged with a hippopotamus-hide whip, violently kicked; 
and his arm was broken. 

The person who committed this violence was a tall, active young man; 
the Hottentot far advanced in years. There was no apparent provocation 
for the assault, which took place in open day, on the high road ; where 
the boor on horseback overtook the old man, walking home with some 
earnings paid in flesh, not money, from Uitenhage to Bethelsdorp. Be- 
sides beating the poor man, the boor, under the insulting pretence of dis- 
covering a theft, carried away the bag of meat and his walking-staff, which 
led to the detection of the offender. ; 

‘ A criminal prosecution was first carried on in the inferior court; and 
a fine of only 2/. (much below what even that court could levy,) was 
inflicted. 

‘In acivil action, the damages given were 4/. 10s., little more than 
half the very moderate sum of 7/. 10s. claimed; and in this action the 
magistrate expressed himself to feel much difficulty at what rate to value 
the broken arm. 

‘ The second case is a stronger illustration of the necessity of watching 
the minor tribunals, where Hottentots most generally seek justice. A 
boor, with the assistance of several others, had bound a Hottentot to a 
waggon-side ; flogged him severely; and afterwards stretching his arms to 
an ox-yoke, hanged him up the whole night in his, the boor’s, house. The 
excuse was, that this was done to defend his land against the trespass of 
the Hottentot’s cattle, who, he said, had rescued those cattle on the way 
to the pound for such trespass. The assault and imprisonment were 
proved clearly to be unjustifiable; and a fine of 3/. only was inflicted in a 
criminal prosecution, the magistrate observing that the boor had certainly 
exceeded the law.’—pp. 27—30. 


Under this head Mr. Bannister pointedly notices the conduct of 
the local government, which, in too many instances, seems to be 
calculated to create an impression of partiality in the administra- 
tion of the law. 


‘ In 1828, a body of unknown people were put to death, by mistake: 
and the officer who committed the error, instead of receiving a public 
reproof, was soon placed in high military trust. In the same campaign 
the whole tribe was soon again attacked by us in a manner, to all appear- 
ance, most unjustifiable and barbarous, In regard to the first attack, there 
was speedily produced decisive proof of the mistake made: the second is 
involved in more obscurity. If any justifications exist, as has been alleged, 
in favour of the commander in it, they should be made public. The Go- 
vernment, however, cannot be exculpated in either of these events ; which 
spring out of neglects plainly leading to them.’—p. 43. 


The next means of civilization consists in respecting property in 
lands, belonging to the natives, and in the equitable distribution of 
them on the part of the crown. The details which Mr. Bannister 
gives us, show the incredible extent to which a violation of these 
principles has been carried in South Africa. He says— 
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‘ Another example worth recording of the iniquitous system so long in 
force, may be found in regard to a spot near the mouth of the Swart-Rop’s 
River. It was applied for by the missionary society for Bethelsdorp, and 
refused because it was necessary to the public. It is now the private pro- 
perty of the magistrate under whose administration it was so refused. Mr. 
Thompson, the traveller, has preserved another interesting case which 
happened in Clanwilliam, strongly illustrative of this subject ; although in 
the result brought about by the exertions of a warm-hearted Irish entle- 
man, it forms an exception to the geueral rule. There can indeed be no 
doubt that, practically, mdividual ‘‘ Hottentots and other free persons of 
colour” could not at a very late period obtain land. A short list might be 
published of some who struggled in vain for a few spots; but the system of 
exclusion was so firmly established, that frequent applications have not 
been thought of even by men whose title has long been in all respects un- 
exceptionable. 

‘Enough is adduced in support of the second proposition, that the land 
has been absolutely thrown away, so far as the improvement of the natives 
is concerned, by its being refused to worthy applicants; and we return to 
the first and most important point; namely, that our unjust seizure of it so 
excites the hatred of the natives, that the land itself is become an obstacle 
rather than an incentive to their civilization. As the wrong done on this 
head continues to the present hour; and as it may be confined in extent 
only to the limits of uncivilized Africa ; it is important to place the truth in 
regard to it in aclear light. The map shows our progress step by step, in 
a succession of shades, for a century past, from Cape Town to the Caffre 
and Bushman frontiers. The dates of the inroads of settlers are inserted, 


with the subsequent dates of the adoption of their robbery by Govern- 
ment.’'—pp. 59, 60. 


A third means of diffusing civilization is to protect trade—and, 
from all that Mr. Bannister says, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the natives of South Africa are well disposed to embark in com- 
merce, and to use every exertion for the improvement of their pro- 
duce. The list of sales at Wesleyville, in Caffreland, for the years 
1827 and 1828, is not only interesting as a commercial document, 


but is very curious with reference to the description of the articles 
of traffic. 


‘Sales at Wesleyville in Caffreland, from July 3\st fo December, 1827. 


‘Amount of sales, consisting principally of clothing for men and 
women, with various kinds of hard ware, &c. to about 2000 rix-dollars, 


=150/., paid for by 139 hides, 130}lbs. ivory, 93 sambocs, 1781 cattle 
horns, and the remainder in cash. 


‘ From January \st to December 31st, 1828. 

‘Amount of sales for the year, consisting as above, about 7000 rix- 
dollars, = 5251., and paid for by 520 hides principally wet, 100lbs. ivory, 
300 sambocs, 7613 cattle horns, and the remainder in cash, 

‘The articles at the African fairs in the north, as noticed by Burck- 
hardt, (Nubia, p. 398,) illustrate the character of the natives as indicated 
by the foregoing tables; and there seems reason to think the distinction 
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of the African races quite immaterial in regard to their becoming ci- 
vilised. 

«On the sands behind the village a market is held once a week, 
which is frequented by great numbers of Bedouins and country people. 

«« The following are the articles brought to market by the country 
people, besides cattle : 

‘Mats and baskets, of reeds and of leaves of the doum-tree, 
earthen pots for cooking, and for ablution : all the negroes and other 
poor pilgrims carry one of them for their daily ablutions ;—camel saddles; 
ropes made of reeds; hides; water-skins; a few fowls; dried camels’ 
flesh ; butter was not to be procured, the flocks being at a distance; 
Allobe and Nebek fruits, of the latter of which jelly is made; Tama or 
Basinva, a bitter bark for fevers and dysentery; gum-arabic; gharab, the 
seed of the acacia, for tanning; salt brought from the Red Sea; black 
ostrich feathers. 

‘« Some blacksmiths attended the fair to mend knives, lance-heads, or 
the camel chains. They bought tobacco; snuff, which they carry in 
small gourds of the size of an egg, and take from the nail, not in 
pinches; natron; spices; incense; beads; and hardware; dhourra, or 
yrain. 

. ‘To the same purpose narratives of Bowdich, Park, and Denham, p. 
331, may be consulted with advantage. 

‘ Facilities for white men settling in Caffreland would, at no distant 
period, fol!ow the firm establishment of safe principles of intercourse. 
In that case the capital in horned cattle, now possessed by the Caffres, 
would soon be converted into its real value; to say nothing of fine woolled 
sheep to be introduced hereafter. They would soon learn from their 
better-informed neighbours that this is an inexhaustible fund, from which 
an export can be created with but a simple addition to their present stock 
of knowledge. ‘The raw and manufactured produce of cattle from Algoa 
Bay, in 1828, was as follows, estimated at the Custom-House value : 

£. 
Butter : ; » ; 8114 
Cheese . . . ‘ 125 
Candles. : é : 211 
Tallow : , , . 1734 
Salted Beef , ‘ : 6415 
Hides . , . - 12804 
Leather. , . ; 772 
Horns ‘ , . ‘ 1914 





32,089.’—pp. 130132. 


Mr. Bannister dwells upon the value of maintaining political 
intercourse with the natives as amongst the most powerful instru- 
ments of civilization. He observes— 


‘The ‘ savage” who told Governor Janssens that “ there could be no 
true peace, if people might not have intercourse with each other,” is now 
admitted to have been in the right. But it is essential even to peace, to go 
beyond merely permitting intercourse ; we must be active in assisting the 
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native people to bear it. The liberty of trading with our neighbours, and 
of employing free labourers from among them, will bring interests and 
passions into more close collision ; the ordinary consequence of which must 
be checked on both sides upon fixed principles adapted to meet difficulties, 
which such a state of things cannot fail to produce. In order to preserve 
peace at moderate cost, and more especially to fulfil the higher duties in- 
cumbent upon Great Britain, political intercourse must be had with the 
interior. Activity is also not only indispensable if we would do right, but 
inevitable under any circumstances; and we have but to elect between a 
better and a worse mode of activity ;—a better, which will civilize the 
barbarians ; a worse, now in force, which will crush, brutalize, and destroy 
them. The unceasing feuds amongst the native people (as amongst our 
own ancestors) produce disturbances far beyond the immediate scenes of 
conflict; and we have now a frontier of seven hundred miles in direct con- 
tact with populous countries never at rest. This has been felt in the last 
two years with no little inconvenience at the Cape :—proving that, whilst 
our course is fatal to the tribes our neighbours, it is abundantly injurious 
to ourselves. 

‘In 1827, the cost incurred by a blind defence against the movements 
of north-eastern tribes, apparently pressed out from home by more power- 
ful invaders, cannot be estimated at less than 200,000 rix-dollars. Several 
hundied inhabitants of the eastern districts were assembled during some 
weeks; and the regular troops were increased by a prompt embarkation of 
a regiment from Cape Town; with the proper military supplies ; whilst the 
Governor himself hurried to the frontier. 

‘In 1828, troops were again marched into Caffreland to meet an 
imaginary irruption, which was thought much more formidable than that 
of the former year; and more than 1000 inhabitants were assembled with 
them, including men from their farms 300 miles off; and all were taken 
250 miles beyond the boundaries, being absent from their homes during 
more than eight weeks, without finding an enemy ;—a mode of defence 
surely inferior to any course likely to lessen the disturbances in the interior 
by civilising the people.’—pp. 149—151]. 

The author’s recommendation is, that an establishment similar to 
that founded by Lord Chatham, in North America, should be 
formed in South Africa, which, along with civilizing the tribes, 
would also lessen the expence of the present frontier guards, would 
increase the internal traffic, and would promote the supply of good 
free labourers from the interior to the British Colony. Supporting 
the well-disposed Colonists, which certainly our government has 
been always far from doing, is another principle on which the local 
government of South Africa should act, with reference to the 
general object of civilization. Mr. Bannister makes also religious 
aud moral instruction a part of his means for the same objects ; 
and he is, further, of opinion, that a due expenditure of the money 
sent out from England, will essentially contribute to the great end 
inview. The general measures for improvement, proposed by our 
author, are summed up at the conclusion of his work, and the 
principal of them are— 


‘(4). Organise regular communications with the natives as much as 
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possible in small chieftancies, with their consent: not in order to govern 
them by divisions, but to encourage individual settlement in agriculture 
and otherwise; and to promote their earlier union with us. 

«(7). Have their laws and usages reduced into writing, and let them be 
carefully weighed in all matters and changes respecting the natives. 

‘(9). As soon as possible organise juries of half natives and half colo- 
nists, for cases affecting natives; and have good interpreters of the native 
language. ; 7 

(14). Regulate a system of compensation to the injured on both sides, 
when violences cannot be avenged by law. 

«(15). Equalise all the laws which make any distinction between natives 
and Christian aliens. ; 

(16). Grant to the missionaries of all denominations, if required, funds 
for infant schools, and for schools of industry, for girls as much as boys: 
and where the missionary societies do not supply the country, appoint, at 
the public cost, a sufficiency of others, laymen and ordained ministers, 
upon the same footing, as near as may be, as the present missionaries. 

‘ Establish a minister and school at all the military posts. 

‘(17). Encourage, at the earliest time practicable, the placing of young 
natives in the offices of civil functionaries on the frontier; and establish 
civil functionaries as soon as practicable (with the Caffres’ consent) in 
Caffreland, and train young Caffres under them. 

‘(18). Encourage such visits to England, and to the governor, as Chaca 
is said to have recently intended his chiefs to make; and promote visits 
of the native chiefs to Madagascar, that they may see the benefits of im- 
provement amongst coloured as well as white people. Take the visitors in 
men-of-war, that they may witness our power, and receive improvement 
from the habits of order which they will witness.’—pp. 244—246, 


A very curious map illustrates this work. It shews the progress 
of the white settlers in South Africa; the populousness of the 
native tribes near the Cape Colony; and the probability of an 
immediate intercourse, in consequence of approximation between 
the Portuguese outposts and our Traders aad Missionaries. From 
the account which we have given of this work, it will be seen that, 
with reference to many questions of deep political import, it con- 
tains a great deal of sound information. 





Ant. X.—Cause and Completion of the Revolution in France, con- 
taining every particular of Authority to the latest date. 8vo. Lon- 
don: Fores. 1830. 


ACCIDENTAL circumstances have brought within our personal 
observation a part, and by no means the least interesting part, 
of the history of the astonishing revolution which has recently 
taken place in France. Desirous of mingling the sea air with the 
pure and pleasant breezes of the Isle of Wight, we took with us 
to Cowes some materials for the present article. They had, how- 
ever, been scarcely spread upon our table, when news came of 
the arrival at Spithead of the unfortunate Charles X. and his 
family ; and now, while we write, we see before our windows 
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the American packet ship, Great Britain, on board of which are 
all the royal exiles, and, at a short distance from her, the Charles 
Carrol, with their suite, both having the starry flag of the United 
States flying at their peaks and mainmasts. he French corvette, 
La Seine, with her tri-coloured flag and streamer, is anchored 
near enough to both vessels to shew that she has attended them 
less as a guard of honour than a jealous and well-prepared sen- 
tinel, to observe their movements, and, if necessary, to prevent 
either from returning to the coast of France. Still nearer to the 
Great Britain are two French cutters, one mounted with swivels, 
the other armed with a few guns, bearing also the tri-coloured 
flag, and ready to convey to France, with all possible speed, 
official tidings respecting the ulterior views of her late misguided 
sovereign. One of these cutters was hitherto usually appointed 
to attend on the Duchess de Berri, during her visits to Dieppe, 
when, in the noonday of her prosperity, and overflowing with 
spirits and health, she spread her own joy around her at that once 
fashionable bathing place. She now beholds in it an enemy and 
a spy, sent to watch and report her proceedings, and those of her 
royal relatives, to a country no longer hers, no longer the land 
over which her son is destined to rule. 

It being about the time of the Cowes Regatta, most of the 
members of the Royal Yacht Club, the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Marquis of Anglesea, Lord Grantham, and a great number of the 
first noblemen and gentlemen of the country, are either saun- 
tering on the parade, or, dressed in white hats and blue jackets, 
are sailing in their beautiful vessels on the water before us. Some 
have already gone to pay their personal respects to the expa- 
triated family. Some are preparing to pay them a similar com- 
pliment. The whole scene is a moving panorama, possessing, at 
once, the interest of a grand historical event, and the gaiety of a 
festival. The sun is out in all his summer glory. The sea just 
ripples with changeable airs. Over the two American vessels 
seem to brood clouds of deep melancholy, while nothing is seen 
around them but the colours of national rejoicing. 

What a spectacle is this, when we consider that the most 
striking part of it is the result of a great convulsion, brought on 
by the infatuation of one or two men, whose unaccountable igno- 
rance of the spirit of the age; whose miscalculation and obstinacy 
overturned in one day a throne which has withstood or re-con- 
quered the violence of eight centuries! Three generations of 
kings—the father, the son, and the grandson—swept away, by a 
single act, from their native soil, stripped of their royal state, and 
reduced to the station of private individuals,—who have long been 
accustomed to the stately grandeur of St. Cloud, Versailles, and 
the Tuilleries,—are now either pacing the deck of a republican 
ship, or confined in her cabin, not knowing where they are to 
find a home, or what is to become of them! And all this is the 
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consequence not of a series of campaigns, not of a long and well- 
fought war, the chances of which consecrate the fallen, and give a 
splendour even to defeat. No such thing. It is the work of. ao 
terday. It was begun, carried on, and accomplished in three 
days. The sun rose upon Charles X., and beheld him in the 
height of his power; setting, it witnessed the overthrow of that 

wer and the vacancy of his throne! No depth of reflection can 
reach the outlines of a theme so fraught as this is with the des- 
tinies—not of France alone, but of all Europe. 

Nor is it to be passed over as a fact divested of interest, even 
here where there is so much to call our attention, that the tri- 
coloured flag has not been seen in these waters for eight-and- 
twenty years, except with the union-jack of England flying above 
it. The presence of such an ensign in a British sea is, of itself, an 
emblem of changes so extraordinary, that we can hardly turn our 
eyes away from it. We observe that our sailors do not at all like 
it. They understand clearly enough the causes that have brought 
it within these waters, and they do not. pretend to find fault with 
what has been done in France. But the tri-coloured flag is not 
by any means in popular odour either at Portsmouth or Cowes. 
The ladies, too, dislike it excessively. They sympathise always 
with the unfortunate, and they think that the appearance of this 
ensign within the immediate view of the exiles 1s a wanton and a 
cruel insult. 

We know not whether the royal party were sensible of the exist- 
ence of any personal feeling in their favour, in the Isle of Wight; 
but we were witnesses to the frankness with which the Duchess 
d’Angouleme, the Duchess de Berri and her children, attended by 
a few of their suite, confided themselves to the hospitality of its 
inhabitants, as well as to the perfect cordiality with which they 
were received on landing, and treated during the whole of. their 
sojourn. We frequently met them in the streets of Cowes, where 
they walked about with as much facility and ease as if they were 
English visitors of the place. No crowds assailed them with the 
prying stare of curiosity. There was a show of politeness in this 
respect, which we observed with infinite gratification. The gentle- 
men, on passing them, uniformly took off their hats, an attention 
which was noticed with evident satisfaction. If the young Duke 
de Bordeaux were present, he took off his cap in return; bis aunt 
bowed ; his mother bowed too; but, as a mother, her eyes filled 
with tears. 

It has been generally reported that the exiles bore their fate with 
great cheerfulness, and were often seen to smile, and heard to 
speak gaily, while in the I[sle of Wight. There was, perhaps, an 
endeavour, on their part, to put on an air of disengagement and 
even of good spirits, when they were under the observation of num- 
bers, as sometimes they were, when setting out all together for a 
country excursion, or returning to the ship which contained the 
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immediate author of their misery. But we need hardly say to any 
person, acquainted with human nature, that this outward appear- 
ance was too superficial to deceive even an ordinary observer. It 
is now nearly stx years since we saw the Duchess d’Angouleme 
and the Duchess de Berri, in the cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris, 
when they attended a Te Deum for the overthrow of the Cortes 
government of Spain. They were of course then arrayed in all the 
brilliancy of a Court; and now we behold them, we may say, in 
the russet of the village; for they were usually dressed in plain 
brown merino and straw bonnets. But the change of dress alone, 
and even the lapse of these few years could not account for the 
very marked change which we observed in their countenances. 
It was evident that anxious thought, apprehension, and doubt, had 
been busy with their brows, and left upon them traces too deep to 
be covered or removed by a feigned smile. 

It happened to us to see them at a moment when they considered 
themselves as comparatively secluded from observation. Every body 
knows that Carisbrooke Castle is one of the lions of the Isle of Wight. 
It is a magnificent ruin of the olden time. It was once the prison of 
Charles I., and after his departure from it and death, the abode of 
his family. The window is still shown through which, with the 
assistance of his gallant and faithful attendant, Henry Firebrace, 
he attempted to make his escape. In one of the rooms of the 
castle his daughter Elizabeth died, in the year 1650. We entered 
the castle by its handsome madriolated gate, and on going into the 
court-yard, we unexpectedly found there the two princesses and 
the children. They were all leaning over an old wooden palisade 
which enclosed, if we rightly remember, a small vegetable garden. 
The Duchess d’Angouleme seemed to be lost in meditations The 
Duchess de Berri, still the affectionate mother on every occasion, 
had hold of her son’s hand (a small, fair, delicate hand), which she 
patted and gazed upon from time to time, with an expression of 
forlorn grief in her face, which shewed how poignantly she felt her 
new condition. To her sister-in-law adversity was no stranger. 
She met the blow bravely ; but now that the first shock was over, 
reflection began to come in upon her like a tide. She held in ber 
hand the common guide-book to the island, and doubtless she had 
just been reading to her companions the connection which this 
castle had with the history of our Charles. The associations of the 
place must have opened a-new the springs of feeling which reso- 
lution might have almost suppressed. The young duke, though 
his face is quite that of the Bourbons, and his eyes, like those of 
his mother, seem almost starting from their sockets, nevertheless 
usually wears an appearance of intelligence, mildness, and good 
nature, which is really prepossessing. Yet even the boy, now near 
the completion of his tenth year, manifestly caught on this occasion 
the contagion of grief from his mother. His sister, who is a year 
older than himself, was by far the sprightliest person of the whole 
party. She made some remarks in a quick, brilliant tone of voice, 
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which had nothing in common with the genius of the place or the 
misfortunes of her family. 

When next we saw them it was at prayers. The Mass was cele- 
brated without any pomp in the chapel at Cowes. They were attended 
by all their suite, and appeared during the whole of the service to be 

uite devoted to the act of homage in which they were engaged. 
When the young prince had occasion for his tutor to assist him in 
finding out the collects, or gospel for the day, he turned around and 

ut his finger to his lip in asimple, unaffected manner, which would 
le interested even a republican in his favour. He knelt at the 
railing of the sanctuary, as the most distinguished member of the 
family, his mother on his left hand, his sister at a little distance 
on the right, and on her right hand the Duchess d’Angouleme. 
Immediately before the prince a silk covering was hung upon the 
railing, ornamented with the royal Bourbon arms, including the 
lily. This, however, was the only mark of royalty that was paid 
him, as the incense, which is usually offered to crowned heads 
during the solemnity of the Mass, was not presented to him on 
this occasion. 

Charles X. did not land at all; the Duke d’Angouleme once 
or twice came on shore incognito, but attracted very little notice. 
His ill-fated father we repeatedly saw pacing the deck of the Great 
Britain. He was dressed in a plain ill-made blue coat, trousers 
and boots, and a black round hat much the worse for the wear. 
Those whom he addressed always took off their hats. He took 
abundance of snuff, and looked full of energy and determination. 
We could hardly believe that he was in his seventy-third year, for 
in countenance and demeanour he hardly seemed as old as his son. 
He had a peculiar way of keeping his hands closed, and pointing 
in a good natured way with one finger when giving his orders, or 
conversing. We had occasion to know that he is much beloved 
by those who have long been in immediate attendance upon his 
a that he is much devoted to the duties of religion, in which 

e has, under all circumstances, found great consolation, and 
that in this respect he always allowed others to do exactly as they 
wished. 

We collected from gentlemen of the royal suite two important 
facts: that the famous ordonnances of the 25th of July, were prin- 
cipally the work of Charles himself and of the Prince de Polignac, 
and that neither was at all prepared for the sudden resistance 
which was made by the populace of Paris. They both expected 
much angry complaint and some slight disturbances, but they 
thought that the new order of things would be established in time. 
They had no idea whatever, that after the capture of Algiers, any 
part of the army would have turned against them. It was said 
that if Bourmont had been in Paris on the 27th of July, the first 
appearance of resistance would have been effectually quelled, and 
the consequences that have since occurred would have been avoided. 

Having now briefly mentioned some of the circumstances con- 
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nected with this magical revolution which happened to fall within 
our own observation, we take advantage of the title of the little 
publication which stands at the head of this article, to offer to our 
readers a few reflections which have occurred to us upon this all- 
absorbing topic. We do not pretend to express any decided 
opinion upon it, because the materials for any such opinion are not 
yet at hand. Every day, every hour, adds to them, and chan 
their aspect. At one moment we are induced to hope that things 
are settling down, and inclined to subside into order and tran- 
quillity. t another, the elements of strife seem to rise again to 
the surface of affairs, and to threaten the renewal of those commo- 
tions which were felt from one end of Europe to the other. Amid 
these varying appearances there are, nevertheless, to be discovered 
some prominent points, which well deserve the attention of think- 
ing men. 

The state of France since the restoration of the Bourbons has 
been any thing but a state of happiness for those who were called 
to regulate its government. From the recommencement of their 
reign the question was perpetually to be discussed, whether there 
was to be a return to the simple despotism of the old régime, or 
concessions were to be made to the spirit of the times, which from 
year to year was growing more and more liberal. The presence of 
the army of occupation, the sudden change from war to peace, 
from military excitement to the pursuits of industry; the important 
step from the rule of an autocrat to that of the charter, for a 
while were sufficient to occupy mens’ minds in France. Louis 
XVIII. was besides an astute king, if not a very wise one. He 
had the tact to manage all parties by alternately shewing them his 
favour, and he was assisted in his councils by one of the cleverest 
men in his dominions, M. de Villele. During his reign the germs 
of liberty which were contained in the charter, had not developed 
themselves so far as to require any new institutions, or any enlarge~ 
ment of those already in existence. This process was, however, 
going on silently, but with the certainty of nature herself. The 
conspiracy of Berton and his associates in the year 1822, shewed 
that the spirit of Jacobinism was not yet extinct in France; nor 
would it even now have been out of fashion in that country but 
for the labours of that mighty engine, the press, which may be 
truly called the Hercules or the Briareus of modern times. 

Charles X. commenced his reign by removing the censorship— 
an act which he soon found ample reason to repent. For the press 
of Paris, no longer led astray by the impracticable theories of the 
men of the revolution, but enlightened by their fatal experience, 
and clinging constantly to the charter as its great bulwark, em- 
ployed itself with great talent and energy in pointing out the 
ameliorations and new institutions which were wanted, in order to 
sustain the different branches of liberty which were growing, as It 
were, from the trunk of that national monument of freedom. The 
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existence and maturity of this sentiment were proved by the 
celebrated manifesto of the Martignac ministry, in which a scheme 
was propounded for forming municipal corporations, and for giving 
legitimate employment to those restless spirits—restless, we must 
add, through a natural and proper love of liberty—which were 
constantly increasing throughout the monarchy. We thought at 
the time that this manifesto was the precursor of an immediate 
revolution. It shewed a thorough acquaintance with: the state of 
opinion in France ; and the objects pointed out as desirable, clearly 
indicated a speedy termination of the question, whether the sove- 
reign was gradually to melt down his prerogatives so as to adjust 
them in harmony with the times, or whether he was to revoke the 
concessions which had already been made, and stand upon the 
doctrine of absolute power. The abandonment of the Martignac 
propositions, the dismissal of his ministry, and the appointment 
of the Prince de Polignac settled all doubts upon this point. It 
demonstrated the intentions of the king as clearly as if they had 
been reduced to the shape of an ordonnance, and became the 
signal fora confederacy which was established in every part of 
France, not by torch-light in caverns and secret dungeons, but 
openly, in the face of day, by means of the press ; which appealed 
with indefatigable ardour to the aid of all the instruments of 
resistance—-and they were not a few—which the charter afforded. 
Thus law and consistency, two powerful weapons, were to be 
found on the side of the people, and nothing was capable of encoun- 
tering them save a series of measures conducted with steadiness, 
and enforced by an overwhelming energy. 

The first of these measures was the dissolution of the Chamber 
of Deputies, on account of its address against Polignac’s ministry. 
This proceeding was met and triumphantly defeated by the elections. 
The next step was the issuing of the ordonnances of the 25th of 
July, which was met by physical resistance, and ended in the 
expulsion of the elder branch of the Bourbons from the throne. 

The ministerial report by which these ordonnances were intro- 
duced, will hereafter be deemed one of the most curious documents 
connected with the eventful history of our times. It may be called 
the charter of despotism. It lays down the most efficacious mode 
for strengthening the springs of monarchical government, for first 
defaming the voice of freedom, and next for silencing its murmurs. 
it contemplates a community of above thirty millions of souls as 
the hereditary property of a single family. It calls religion to its 
aid as a political instrument, and displays a most ingenious com- 
bination of fetters for repressing the energy and stopping the 
growth of the human mind. It may be looked upon as the mant- 
festo, not merely of Charles X., but of the monarchical system in 
Europe, and as the first declaration of that war of opinion which 
Mr. Canning saw fast approaching, and the effects of which he 
predicted with such alarming eloquence, when speaking on the 
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Portuguese question he alluded to the “‘furies of war.” There is 
not a paragraph in this atrocious document that is not pregnant 
with matter for grave reflection, We therefore repeat the whole of 
it without apology. 


‘«Srre,—Your Ministers would be little worthy of the confidence 
with which your Majesty honours them, if they longer delayed to place 
before your eyes a view of our internal situation, and to point out to your 
high wisdom the dangers of the periodical press. 

‘« At no time for these fifteen years has this situation presented itself 
under a more serious and more afflicting aspect. Notwithstanding an 
actual prosperity, of which our annals afford no example, signs of disor- 
ganization and symptoms of anarchy manifest themselves at almost every 
point of the kingdom. The successive causes which have concurred to 
weaken the springs of the Monarchical Government tend now to impair 
and to change the nature of it. Stripped of its moral force, authority, 
lost in the capital and the provinces, no longer contends but at a disad- 
vantage with the factious; pernicious and subversive doctrines, loudly 
professed, are spread and propagated among all classes of the popula- 
tion —alarms too generally credited, agitate people’s minds and trouble 
society. On all sides the present is called upon for pledges of security for 
the future. 

‘« An active, ardent, indefatigable malevolence labours to ruin all the 
foundations of order, and to snatch from France the happiness it enjoys 
under the sceptre of its Kings. Skilful in turning to advantage all dis- 
contents, and to excite all hatreds, it foments among the people a spirit 
of distrust and hostility towards power, and endeavours to sow every- 
where the seeds of trouble and civil war; and already, Sire, recent events 
have proved that political passions, hitherto confined to the summits of 
society, begin to penetrate the depths of it, and to stir up the popular 
classes. It is proved, also, that these masses would never move without 
danger, even to those who endeavour to rouse them from repose. A 
multitude of facts collected in the course of the electorial operations, con- 
firm these data, and would offer us the too certain presage of new com- 
motions, if it were not in the power of your Majesty to avert the mis- 
fortune. 

_*“ Everywhere, also, if we observe with attention, there exists a neces- 

sity of order, of strength, and of duration; and the agitations which 
appear to be the most contrary to it are, in reality, only the expression 
and the testimony of it. 

‘“Tt must be acknowledged that these agitations, which cannot be in- 
creased without great dangers, are almost exclusively produced and excited 
by the liberty of the press. A law on the elections, no less fruitful of 
disorders, has doubtless concurred in maintaining them; but it would be 
denying what is evident, to refuse seeing in the Journals the principal 
focus of a corruption, the progress of which is every day more sensible, 
and the first source of the calamities which threaten the kingdom. 

‘“ Experience, Sire, speaks more loudly than theories. Men who are 
doubtless enlightened, and whose good faith is not suspected, led away 
by the ill-understood example of a neighbouring people, may have be- 
eved that the advantages of the periodical press would balance its in- 
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conveniences, and that its excesses would be neutralized by contrary 
excesses. It is not so; the proof is decisive; and the question is now 
judged in the public mind. 

« At all times, in fact, the periodical press has been, and it is in its 
nature to be, only an instrument of disorder and sedition. 

‘What numerous and irrefragable proofs may be brought in support 
of this truth! It is by the violent and incessant action of the press that 
the too sudden and too frequent variations of our internal policy are to 
be explained. It has not permitted a regular and stable system of Go- 
vernment to be established in France, nor any constant attention to be 
devoted to introduce into all the branches of the administration the ame- 
lioration of which they are susceptible. All the Ministries since the year 
1814, though formed under divers influences, and subject to opposite 
directions, have been exposed to the same attacks and to the same license 
of the passions. Sacrifices of every kind, concessions of power, alliances 
of party—nothing has been able to save them from this common destiny. 

‘« This comparison alone, so fertile in reflections, would suffice to as- 
sign to the press its true, its invariable character. It endeavours by con- 
stant, persevering, and daily repeated efforts, to relax all the bonds of obe- 
dience and subordination—to weaken all the springs of public authority— 
to degrade and debase it in the opinion of the people—to create against it, 
every where, embarrassment and resistance. 

‘“* Its art consists, not in substituting, for a too easy submission of 
mind, a prudent liberty of examination, but to reduce to a problem the 
most positive truths ; not to excite upon political questions frank and useful 
controversy, but to place them in a false light, and to solve them by so- 

hisms. 
arr? The press has thus excited confusion in the most upright minds— 
has shaken the most firm convictions—and produced in the midst of so- 
ciety a confusion of principles, which lends itself to the most fatal attempts. 
It is by anarchy in doctrines that it paves the way for anarchy in the state. 
It is worthy of remark, Sire, that the periodical press has not even fulfilled 
its most essential condition—that of publicity. What is strange, but 
what may be said with truth, is, that there is no publicity in France— 
taking this word in its just and strict sense. In this state of things, facts, 
when they are not entirely fictitious, do not come to the knowledge of 
several millions of readers, except mutilated and disfigured in the most 
odious manner. A thick cloud, raised by the journals, conceals the truth, 
and, in some measure, intercepts the light between the government and 
the people. The Kings, your predecessors, Sire, always loved to commu- 
nicate with their subjects. This is a satisfaction which the press has not 
thought fit that your Majesty should enjoy. 

“ A licentiousness, which be passed all bounds, has, in fact, not re- 
— even on the most solemn occasions, either the express will of the 

ing, or the words pronounced from the Throne. Some have been mis- 
understood and misinterpreted, the others have been the subject of perfi- 
dious commentaries or of bitter derision. It is thus that the last act of the 
Royal power—the Proclamation—was discredited by the public men before 
it was known by the electors. 

“ This is not all: the press tends to no less than to subjugate the sove- 
reignty and to invade the powers of the state. The pretended organ of 
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public opinion, it aspires to direct the debates of the two chambers ; it is 
incontestible that it brings into them the weight of an influence no less fatal 
than decisive. ‘This domination has assumed, especially within these two 
or three years, in the Chamber of the Deputies, a manifest character of 
oppression and tyranny. We have seen in this interval of time the journals 
pursue with their insults, and their outrages, the members whose votes 
appear to them uncertain or suspected. Too often, Sire, the freedom of 
debate in that Chamber has sunk under the reiterated blows of the press. 

«« The conduct of the opposition journals, in the most recent circum- 
stances, cannot be characterized in terms less severe. After having them- 
selves called forth an address derogatory to the prerogative of the Throne, 
they have not feared to re-establish, as a principle, the election of the two 
hundred and twenty-one deputies whose work it is; and yet your Majesty 
repulsed this address as offensive—you had publicly blamed the refusal of 
concurrence which was expressed in it—you had announced your immutable 
resolution to defend the rights of your crown, which were so openly com- 
promised. The periodical journals have paid no regard to this; on the 
contrary, they have taken it upon them to renew, to perpetuate, and to 
aggravate the offence. Your Majesty will decide whether this presump- 
tuous attack shall remain longer unpunished. 

“ But of all the excesses of the press, the most serious, perhaps, remains 
to be pointed out. From the very beginning of that expedition, the glory 
of which throws so pure and so durable a splendour on the noble crown of 
France, the press has criticised, with unheard-of violence, the causes, the 
means, the preparations, the chances of success. Insensible to the national 
honour, it was not its fault if our flag did not remain degraded by the in- 
sults of a barbarian. Indifferent to the great interests of humanity, it has 
not been its fault if Europe has not remained subject to a cruel slavery and 
a shameful tribute. 

‘“This was not enough. Bya treachery which our laws might have 
reached, the press has eagerly published all the secrets of the armament, 
brought to the knowledge of foreigners the state of our forces, the number 
of our troops, and that of our ships; they pointed out the stations, the 
means to be employed to surmount the variableness of the winds, and to 
approach the coast. Every thing—even the place oflanding was divulged, 
as if to give the enemy more certain means of defence; and—a thing un- 
heard of among civilised people—the Press has not hesitated, by false 
alarms on the dangers to be incurred, to cause discouragement in the 
army, and point out to its hatred the Commander of the enterprise. It 
has, as it were, excited the soldiers to raise against him the standard of 
revolt, or to desert their colours. This is what the organs of a party which 
pretends to be national have dared to do. 

‘“ What it dares to do every day in the interior nip were tends to no 
less than to disperse the elements of public peace, to dissolve the bonds 
of society, and evidently to make the ground tremble under our feet. Let 
us not fear to disclose here the whole extent of our evils, in order the better 
to appreciate the whole extent of our resources. A system of defamation, 
organized on a great scale, and directed with unequalled perseverance, 
reaches, either near at hand, or at a distance, the most humble of the 
agents of the Government. None of your subjects, Sire, is secure from 
an insult, if he receives from his sovereign the least mark of confidence 
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or satisfaction. A vast net thrown over France envelops all the public 
functionaries; placed in a constant state of accusation, they seem to be 
in a manner lost from civil society—only those are spared whose fidelity 
wavers—only those are praised whose fidelity gives way ; the Others are 
marked by the faction to be in the sequel, without doubt, sacrificed to popu- 
lar vengeance. ; 

‘*¢ The periodical Press has not displayed less ardour in pursuing with 
its poisoned darts religion and its priests. Its object is, and always will be, 
to root out of the heart of the people even the last germ of religious senti- 
ment. Sire, do not doubt that it will succeed in this, by attacking the 
foundation of the press, by poisoning the sources of public morals, and by 
covering the Ministers of the Altars with derision and contempt. 

‘«« No strength, it must be confessed, is able to resist a dissolving power 
so active as the Press. At all times, when it has been freed from its fet- 
ters, it has made an irruption and invasion in the State. One cannot but 
be singularly struck with the similitude of its effects daring these last 
fifteen years, notwithstanding the change of circumstances, and notwith- 
standing the changes of the men who have figured upon the political 
stage. Its destiny, in a word, is to re-commence the Revolution, the 
principles of which it so loudly proclaims. Placed and replaced, at va- 
rious intervals, under the yoke of the Censorship, it has always resumed 
its liberty only to recommence its interrupted work. In order to continue 
it with more success, it has found an active auxiliary in the Depart- 
mental Press, which, engaging in combatting local jealousies and hatreds— 
striking terror into the minds of timid men, and harassing authority by 
endless intrigues, has exercised a decisive influence on the elections. 

‘+ These last effects, Sire, are transitory; but effects more durable are 
observed in the manners and in the character of the nation—an ardent, 
lying, and passionate spirit of contention. The school of scandal and 
licentiousness has produced in it most important charges and profound 
alterations ; it gives a false direction to people’s minds ; it fills them with 
prejudices, diverts them from serious studies, retards them in the progress 
of the sciences and the arts, excites among us a fermentation which is 
constantly increasing, maintains even in the bosoms of our families fatal 
dissensions ; and might, by degrees, throw us back into barbarism. 

‘** Against so many evils, engendered by the periodical press, both law 
and justice are equally obliged to confess their want of power. It would 
be superfluous to inquire into the causes which have weakened the power 
of repression, and have insensibly made it an ineffectual weapon in the 
hands of the authorities. It is sufficient to appeal to experience and to 
show the present state of things. Judicial forms do not easily lend them- 
selves to an effectual repression. This truth has long since struck reflect- 
ing minds. It has lately become still more evident. To satisfy the wants 
which caused its institution, the repression ought to be prompt and strong. 
It has been slow, weak, and almost null. When it interferes, the mischief 
is already done, and the punishment, far from repairing i*, only adds to 
the scandal of the discussion. 

‘«The judicial prosecutor is wearied out! but the seditious press is 
never weary, The one stops because there is too much to prosecute; the 
other multiplies its strength by multiplying its transgressions. 

‘In these diverse circumstances, the prosecutions have had theif 
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appearances of activity or of relaxation.” But what does the press care for 
zeal or lukewarmness in the public prosecutor? It seeks, in maltiplying 
its excesses, for the certainty of their impunity. 

« « The insufficiency, ot even the inutility of the institutions, established 
in the laws now in foree, is demonstrated by facts. It is equally proved by 
facts that the public safety is endangered by the licentiousness of the 
press. It is time—it is more than time—to arrest its ravages. 

‘« Give ear, Sire, to the prolonged cry of indignation and of terror 
which rises from all parts of your kingdom. All peaceable men—the 
upright—the friends of order—stretch to your Majesty their suppliant 
hands. All implore you to preserve them from the return of the cala- 
mities by which their fathers or themselves have been so severely affected. 
These alarms are too real not to be listened to—these wishes are too legi- 
timate not to be regarded. 

‘There is but one means to satisfy them—it is, to return to the 
Charter. 

‘Tf the terms of the 8th Article are ambiguous, its spirit is manifest. 
It is certain that the Charter has not given the liberty of the journals and 
of periodical writings. The right of publishing our personal opinions 
certainly does not imply the nght of publishing the opinions of others. 
The one is the use of a faculty which the law might leave free, or subject 
to restriction ; the other is a commercial speculation which, like others, 
and more than others, supposes the supersedure of the public authority. 

‘« The intentions of the Charter on this subject are accurately explained 
in the law of October 21, 1814, which is, in some measure, the appendix 
toit. This is the less doubtful, as this law was presented to the Cham- 
bers on the 5th of July ; that is to say, one month after the promulgation 
of the Charter. 

‘* In 1819, at the time when a contrary system prevailed in the Cham- 
bers,.it was openly proclaimed there that the periodical press was not 
governed by the enactment of the 8th Article. This truth is, besides, 
attested by the very laws which have imposed upon the journals the con- 
dition of giving securities. 

‘* Now, Sire, nothing remains but to inquire how this return to the 
Charter, and to the law of the 21st October, 1814, is to be effected. The 
gravity of the present juncture has solved this question. 

‘** We must not deceive ourselves—we are no longer in the ordinary 
condition of a Representative Government. The principle on which it 
has been established could not remain entire amidst the political vicissi- 
tudes, A turbulent democracy, which has penetrated even into our laws, 
tends to put itself in the place of the legitimate power. It disposes of the 
majority of the elections by means of the journals, and the assistance of 
numerous affiliations. It has paralyzed, as far as depended on it, the 
regular exercise of the most essential prerogative of the Crown—that of 
dissolving the Elective Chamber. By this very thing the Constitution of 
the State is shaken. Your Majesty alone retains the power to replace and 
consolidate it upon its foundation. 

_ *“ The right, as well as the duty, of assuring its maintenance, is the 
inseperable attribute of the Sovereignty. No government on earth would 
remain standing, if it had not the right to provide for its own security. 


This power existed before the laws, because it is in the nature of things. 
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These, Sire, are maxims which have in their favour the sanction of time, 
and the assent of all the publicists of Europe. 

‘ « Butthese maxims have another sanction, still more positive—that of 
the Charter itself. The 14th article has invested your Majesty with a 
sufficient power—not, undoubtedly, to change our institutions—but to 
consolidate them, and render them more stable. 

« « Circumstances of imperious necessity do not permit the exercise of 
this supreme power to be any longer deferred. , The moment is come to 
have recourse to measures which are in the spirit of the Charter, but which 
are beyond the limits of legal order, or the resources of which had been 
exhausted in vain. 

‘ « These resources, Site, your Ministers, who are to secure the success 
of them, do not hesitate to propose to you, convinced as they are that 
justice will remain the strongest. 

«« We are, with the most profound respect, Sire, your Majesty's most 
humble and most faithful subjects, (Signed) 

*« Prince PoLiGNac, Moni BEL, 
Baron D’Havussez, CHANTELAUZR, 
Count pe Guernon, Count DE PeYRroxnet, 
BANVILLE, Baron CaPELie”’ 

We need hardly add that this report was followed by four 
astounding ordonnances; that the first abolished the freedom of 
the press, the second dissolved the newly-elected chamber of depu- 
ties which had never met, and that the third and fourth annulled 
the existing law of elections and decreed a new one which had for 
its object the appointment of mere minions to their important 
functions. 

Never, in the history of any nation, was so much audacity re- 
duced to writing as is contained in this report and the ordonnances 
which are appended to it. Measures beyond the law have been 
decreed in many countries, but usually promulgated either by the 
sound of artillery, or by the voice of the nation in cases of acknow- 
ledged emergency. But in the present instance, the decree of vio- 
lence was issued without the means being at hand for enforcing it. 
There were not, we understand from good authority, seven thou- 
sand men of all arms in Paris, on the day the ordonnances were 
published in the Moniteur. It is clear, from the tenor of the re- 
port itself, as well as from other circumstances, that Charles X. 
apprehended an immediate attempt at revolution ; and it has been 
said either by him, or for him, by way of excuse, that he deemed 
it right, seeing what was about to happen, that he should strike 
the first blow. If this were the case, why strike the blow without 
being prepared to follow it up? We confess that we entertained 
some ge rg on the side of Austria and Prussia, imagining 
that without their preconcerted assistance such measures as these 
could never have been attempted. We imagined, moreover, that 
troops were on their march for Paris, and that Bourmont was to 
have appeared as their leader. But nothing of all this has yet 
been realized. No plan beyond the mere ordonnances appears t0 
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have been even thought of. So much afraid was Charles of bein 
instrumental to the shedding of blood, that it is positively anna 
that he gave no orders beyond those for dispersing, by means of 
military display—not actual hostility, the groups which, in Paris, 
began the revolt. The whole affair, so far as royalty was con- 
cerned, was conceived in utter ignorance of the state of public 
opinion, was conducted by the most infatuated councils, and aban- 
doned with the most despicable cowardice. 

Of the measures taken by the people, and their heroism, prudence, 
and moderation after victory, it is impossible to speak too highly. 
It would seem as if an opportunity were presented to them for 
effacing the stains of their former revolution, and that they availed 
themselves of it ina manner which entitles them to the admiration 
of the human race. If ever again they are taunted with the deeds 
of their Robespierres and Marats, they need but appeal to their 
“three days,” to the civil courage of their Lafittes and Periers, to 
the generous chivalry of their Polytechnic school, to the sudden— 
the magical re-organization of their national guard, to the respect 
which was paid, in the midst of anarchy, to private property; and 
to the grand national act of mercy which shielded, even from insult, 
the principal conspirator against their liberties, and permitted him 
and his family to travel over an immense tract of their territory to 
a sea-port, whence, without impediment and with a most liberal 
provision, they have repaired to the shores of their choice. 

We were grieved beyond expression to find in some of our public 
prints, admonitions to our Ministry against affording even tempo- 
rary hospitality to the royal refugees. Some of our contemporaries 
too,—we regret to be obliged particularly to specify the Times, the 
ablest political journal we have,—applied epithets to Charles X. and 
his son, of which we were really ashamed. The nation which 
those individuals had attempted to destroy spared them with a 
degree of magnanimity, which even hid in the soldier’s bosom the 
tri-coloured cockade, wherever they were likely to observe it. 
But in England—the uninjured nation, the nation that had no 
wrong to vindicate, no crime to forgive—writers are to be found 
who heap upon the heads of these exiles the meanest vituperations ! 
There is no expression of indignation and horror which we deem 
strong enough to convey our sense of the atrocity and folly which 
the ordonnances exhibit. But the moment the pardoned offenders, 
for pardoned they have been by their own country, arrive within 
the friendly shade of our fig-tree, infamous be the mouth that 
would upbraid them, or the hand that would drive them to more 
distant shores. 

We are not prepared at this moment to conjecture, even in the 
loosest manner, what may be the further proceedings which the 
abdicated monarch may have in view. It would seem that he 
relies upon Austria to acknowledge the Duke of Bourdeaux as 
Henry V. of France. This is a step which Metternich will hardly 
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venture to take, unless he be assisted by Prussia, and, above all, by 
Russia. Nicholas has, and will have for some time, quite enough 
to do to retain his own unwieldy empire in obedience ; and unless 
he enter into the pro-monarchical alliance, it cannot contend against 
the vigorous and highly disciplined troops of France, burning as 
they are to renew the days of Marengo, Austerlitz, and the 
Boristhenes. At the same time it is perfectly manifest, that 
Austria will look upon the recent events in France with a deadly 
jealousy, and either by a perpetual sanitary cordon secure her ter- 
ritory from the example which those events have held up in such 
brilliant colours ; or endeavour altogether to destroy it; or, on the 
other hand, adopt the spirit of the age. The imperial subjects of 
Hungary will probably be among the first to give reality to the 
liberties of which they have for some years been accustomed only 
to behold the shadows, and from these the work of regeneration 
will necessarily make its irresistible progress to the capital of Vienna 
itself. 'f they be not anticipated, the Hungarians will be followed 
in the new march of liberty by the Austrian portions of Italy. All 
the recollections of their ancient freeedom and glory will be roused 
into activity by the revolution of the ‘Three days ;” and thus on 
all sides Prince Metternich will find that he has a most difficult 
and perilous game to play. 

As to Spain, the question of the influence of French freedom 
may be said to be already decided. The moment the throne of 
Charles X. was vacated, that of Ferdinand must have begun to 
totter to the ground. It depended for its permanence entirely on 
the physical, the pecuniary, and the moral aid of France. Even as 
matters were before the 25th of July, it is understood that a well- 
concerted plan had been devised for the restoration of constitu- 
tional government in Spain. It is gratifying to us to learn, that in 
this instance also the lessons of a former revolution have not been 
thrown away, and that a system comprising all legitimate interests, 
those of religion well understood, those of the peerage and com- 
monalty, is to be adopted. Above all things, the error of having 
only one assembly, which, under the name of the legislature, acted 
also as the executive, will, it is said, be carefully avoided. In the 
conduct of what may be called the military part of the revolution, 
we hope the proud chivalry of France will be closely imitated ; 
that political offenders, including Ferdinand himself and all his 
perfidious family, will be quietly sent out of the territory, and that 
no judicial acts of vengeance will tarnish the renown of the libe- 
rators of the Peninsula. We say of the Peninsula, meaning the 
whole extent of it between the two seas; for the expulsion of Don 
Miguel will naturally follow that of his friend Don Ferdinand. 

It is not difficult to foresee, that in England also important con- 
sequences will flow from the triumph of freedom in France. Indeed, 
already the radical reformers, who have hidden their diminished 
heads for some time, begin to re-appear, and Tom Paine has agait 
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become a toast at certain public dinners. The spirit of Jacobinism 
and Atheism, however, will find no permanent abode upon our 
soil. All extreme measures will be, as heretofore, looked at with 
instinctive jealousy, while measures really calculated to advance the 
public welfare, such as the complete abolition of negro slavery, the 
most strict economy in the management of the public treasure, the 
reduction of the number of members nominated for small boroughs, 
and the transference of their franchises to the large and unrepre- 
sented towns, will now be urged upon the ministry with an energy 
which cannot safely be resisted. The Duke of Wellington knows 
all this better than we do, and he will make his arrangements 
accordingly. 

The question has been repeatedly asked, what prospect is there 
that France, even if let to pursue her own course without interrup- 
tion from abroad, shall return speedily to a state of order and 
tranquillity? Her greatest admirers must admit that this is a ques- 
tion which time alone can effectually solve. That there is a strong 
republican party in that country, is an acknowledged fact, which 
nobody pretends todeny. It is a'so incontrovertible that the King 
of the French is personally not popular in France. He has been 
accused, we trust without any good foundation, of having materi- 
ally assisted, both by his counsels and money, in fomenting the 
opposition which has been for nearly a year operating with tremen- 
dous energy against Polignac, and in giving to the recent events a 
direction favourable to his own elevation. It is said, on the one hand, 
that he accepted the crown for the sake of ultimately preserving it 
for the Duke of Bourdeaux ; and on the other, that he is only the 
locum tenens of the party who are anxious for a government on the 
plan of the United States. Not one of these contradictory charges 
may have the slightest grounds for its support. We mention them 
among the on dits of the time, being convinced in our own minds 
that Lewis Philip, though not the favourite of any party, has good 
sense and ability enough to enable him to manage them all. 

There is, indeed, in the modified Charter one article which we 
should wish to see expunged from it,—we mean the article which 
confides the liberties of France to the especial protection of the 
National Guard. It is to be remembered, that this body will hence- 
forth be regularly organized; that it will have a direct intervention 
in the election of its principal officers, and that this demccratic 
army will be at all times in readiness to act upon any real or sup- 
posed emergency. Should the king be under the necessity of 
issuing an ordonnance not exactly suited to the taste of the Pari- 
sians, the National Guard will be called upon to get it forthwith 
rescinded. Should the Chamber of Peers, or of Deputies, be dis- 
posed to pass an unpopular law, the National Guard will be re- 
quired to oppose it. Should the ministry be changed, and any 
man appointed to office who carries not with him the stamp of 
public approbation, the protectors of the Charter may deem it 
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their duty to request his dismissal. Thus the Guard may eventu- 
ally become as influential as the Praetorian Band of Rome, which 
is supposed to have powerfully accelerated the fall of the empire. 

It were also also to be wished that, during the process of modi- 
fying the Charter, the two Chambers had conferred and concurred 
pari passu, in the alterations. The lower house took upon itself the 
initiative in this respect, with a monopolizing spirit which augurs 
not well for the future. The upper Chamber was only called upon 
at the eleventh hour for its adhesion, which it gave in under the 
influence rather of authority, almost resembling force, than of free 
deliberation. But this is not the only act of which the Chamber 
of Peers has a right to complain. If there be any one principle 
more essential to the preservation of a constitutional government 
than another, it is that of a most delicate and even etiquettish ab- 
stinence in each branch of the legislature, from interfering with 
the rights and privileges of the other. But one of the first measures 
of the lower chamber of France, upon the late occasion, was to 
pass a resolution by which no fewer than seventy-two Peers were, 
without trial or enquiry of any sort, to be divested of their rank 
and their seats. This was a most serious error, and although it 
has not been embodied in the charter, as was at first intended, the 
attempt to introduce it into that instrument has, added to the other 
cause just mentioned, sown the seeds of future division between 
the two houses. 

Altogether the prospects of the new government are clouded and 
unsettled. Their foreign relations are yet to be arranged. The 
parties which they have to reconcile are various, some being 
wedded to the exiled house of the Bourbons, some limiting their 
wishes to the proclamation of the Duke de Bourdeaux, many 
inclined to a Presidency and a federal Republic, none enthusiasti- 
cally attached to the house of Orleans, and the army panting for 
new victories. Friendly as we are to the liberties of France, we 
would take permission to recommend to our gallant neighbours 
a spirit of mutual compromise, and incorruptible union. They 
have in their hands the fate of the European continent ; and upon 
their firmness and discretion in preserving the blessings which they 
have won, will depend the happiness of millions of unborn genera- 
tions. Thata war of opinion is not far off, every thing propheti- 
cally indicates. It is impossible that the conflict of principles, 
which will soon take place between the South and North of 
Europe, shall not ultimately break out into a collision of arms. 
Expediency and the want of preparation may postpone the evil 
day ; but it is, nevertheless, fast coming on. If the French do 
nothing to provoke this war; if they seek not to propagate their 
political tenets, and keep within their own boundaries, they may 
be assured of the sympathies of England, and perhaps of her sup- 
port. But if, on the contrary, extravagant notions supersede the 
wisdom and the moderation which distinguished the late revolu- 
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tion ; if they fight amongst themselves for office and sordid emolu- 
ment; if they plunge their country into hostilities with foreign 
powers through vanity and ambition, they may unquestionabl 
despair of any assistance from this country. As far as they have 
yet proceeded, we rejoice in their success, and with the two excep- 
tions before alluded to, entirely approve of their measures. We 
sincerely trust that they will go on as they have begun, and that 
the French revolution of 1830 may be favourably compared, in all 
its consequences, with the English revolution of 1688. 





Arr. XI.— Travels to the Seat of War in the East, through Russia and 
the Crimea, in 1829; with Sketches of the Imperial Fleet and Army, 
Personal Adventures, and Characteristic Anecdotes. By Capt. J. E. 


Alexander, (late) 16th Lancers. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn and 
Co. 1830. 


A youNnG officer, possessing a very fair share of talents, and very 
meritoriously free from prejudices, travelling for his own amuse- 
ment and writing for ours, is not the sort of person to whom the 
strict dispensations of criticism ought to be applied. Motives 
are every thing: and if ever the ministers of reputation are justi- 
fied in taking collateral matter into their consideration, it certainly 
is in the case of him who, being gratified with what he has expe- 
rienced under peculiar circumstances, proposes to share his satis- 
faction with the rest of his countrymen. Upon this occasion, then, 
we renounce the sterner rules of our office, and enter into the spirit 
and temper of Mr. Alexander’s book. 

Mr. Alexander having been educated for a military life, seems 
to have become impatient of the piping time of peace in his own 
country: he resolved to follow to the field, and, if not to be a 
party, at least to be a witness of the fight. The invasion of Tur- 
key offered a spectacle worthy of all his chivalrous expectations, 
and to the seat of war in the East he made up his mind to pro- 
ceed. To facilitate his progress there, it was necessary that he 
should be provided with the authority of the Russian Government, 
and, accordingly, he was obliged, in the first place, to go to St. 
Petersburgh. Some delay in that beautiful city and its neigh- 
bourhood, enabled Mr. Alexander to collect materials for some 
descriptive pages : but, as all our readers must have been, by this 
time, satiated with accounts of the Neva, and the Baths, and the 
town house, and the palaces, we shall pass over these matters. 
We cannot, however, so cavalierly dismiss the military information 
which our author has collected, and which, being gathered by one 
who is technically skilled in the economy of armies and the disci- 
pline of soldiers, cannot fail to be regarded as very valuable. A 
camp is annually formed at a place called Crasnecelo, about 25 
versts from St. Petersburgh, In the summer of 1829, about 
20,000 men were assembled there, and Mr. Alexander had, there- 
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fore, a good opportunity for inquiring thoroughly into the condi- 
tion of the troops. He says :— 


‘The tents of the infantry were of single cloth, and each contained six 
men, who slept on straw in their great coats. The officers were in small 
and comfortable double cloth tents. Sods of almost a foot in height sur- 
rounded the tents on the outside, which completely excluded the rains; 
in front of each company was a wall of sods for the cross-belts, and on 
each side of this were the belts of arms very neatly arranged : they were 
all exposed without cover. ‘The officers’ kitchens, in the rear, consisted 
of a pyramidical roof of branches covered with turf: and the floor was 
three feet below the surface of the ground. ‘The store houses for the pro- 
visions had long roofs, and, like the officers’ kitchens were covered with 
turf; the floors were also sunk. Suspended to the timber-work of the 
roof, were the birch rods which are used in the vapour bath, which was on 
the shores of the lake: and the bread and vegetables were contained in 
sacks. In rear of the store-houses and inclosed with long turf walls, the 
men cooked their victuals, in camp kettles two feet in diameter; and be- 
hind these were long tables and seats of turf, where they messed in the 
openair. All the encampments were exceedingly clean, and no accumula- 
tion of garbage was allowed within 200 yards. The men, when off duty, 
were commonly asleep, except in the evening, when a certain number went 
to the bath. 

‘At some distance from the encampment, and on an eminence, was a 
field-chapel, consisting of a large tent, surmounted with three crosses on 
the poles, and a bell in a wooden belfry outside, near which stood a sentry, 
Inside, there was a handsome screen, on which were representations of the 
Virgin and Saints, well painted and richly gilt; silver lamps hung before 
them, and crimson banners on each side. Behind the screen stood the 
altar. Soldiers, at all hours, might be seen, cap in hand, standing there 
at attention, and bowing and crossing themselves; and, on Sundays and 
Saints’ days, chaplains performed divine service to the troops in divisions. 
The sappers and miners annually construct field-works, which they after- 
wards destroy; but there were a few remaining of last year, round their 
encampment, consisting of redoubis, and gun and mortar batteries. The 
ditches of these works were merely shallow cunettes, the interior revéte- 
ment of turf was quite perpendicular, as also in the cheeks of the embra- 
sures; consequently, the frost and rain had distorted this perpendicular 
revetting, which also bulged out in different directions. The Carbette 
batteries had an embrasure on the crest of the parapet, formed by two 
gabions on each side of the gun; but the pickets and rods were much 
smaller than those used at Chatham; where, also, under the able directions 
of Col. Pasley, more attention is paid to ramming the earth of the parapet.” 

. * * * * * 


‘In the morning, the heavy dragoons mount at four o’clock, in white 
jackets and forage caps; the lancers in white linen surtouts, and the 
covers on their chakos ; the former with their sabres, and the latter with 
their lances and sabres. A few men, on each side the standards, are armed 
with light carbines, suspended, by an iron swivel, to a belt which crosses 
the left shoulder under the pouch-belt ; the carbine is in no wise attached 
to the saddle; but it appeared to me to swing about, so as to incommode 
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the trooper; and must injure his clothes. Both heavy and light dragoons, 
at exercise, wore grey pantaloons, strapped in the inside of the leg with 
leather. The wheeling was good; and, owing to the charge not being so 
energetic and rapid as ours, few were dismounted ; yet | was surprised 
there were not more unhorsed, for the equitation of the Russian dragoons 
is certainly sué generis ; and it will hardly be believed, that they are taught 
to project both the toe and elbow! What is the meaning of the toe being 
kept in, in our service? because it looks better, prevents accidents in the 
ranks, and obliges the horseman to hold by the thigh and knee. 

‘The Russian horse artillery charged better than the dragoons, and 
showed a good deal of life about them; still, from the inferiority of the 
food of the Russian troopers, (consisting principally of black rye-bread 
and vegetables,) they cannot have muscle or stamina of British dragoons. 
| have seen their six-feet men stripped, and they certainly would not make 
a good appearance beside our life guards; but their black, long-tailed 
horses are more equal to the weight of the men than ours are. I was sur- 
prised that the grand duke had not introduced gymnastic exercises for the 
men. Nothing contributes so much to increase the activity, and develope 
the muscle, as the German system of gymnastics. 

‘There cannot be a more objectionable mode of saluting than the Rus- 
sian; when an officer or soldier, in a forage cap, approaches a superior, 
he immediately stands at attention, pulls off his cap, and remains unco- 


coved until the superior officer has passed. Of course, a chako with scales 
cannot be taken off to salute.’ 


* * ‘ a o * 


‘ The men in a body look uncommonly smart and soldier-like ; but like 
the cavalry have an extraordinary and unseemly mode of projecting the 
left elbow: in shouldering the musket the arm also is contracted. They 
are always drawn up in three ranks. The Parloffski regiment wear the 
old conical grenadiers’ cap: the front entirely of brass: many of these 
have shot-holes through them. The step is a very short one; and, in 
wheeling, they grasp the pouch with the right hand. In drilling, the 
recruits are obliged to balance themselves on one leg for a very con- 
siderable time, and at the same time, elevate the other leg to a horizontal 
position. If the recruit is unable to do this, the non-commissioned officer 
works the leg in the air like the handle of a pump, holding back the knee 
of the other, which rests on the ground. They still use the cane in the 
Russian army, and on field days the major may be seen running about 
with one, and very actively employed ; but in our own service it is not 
long since it was ordered to be disused. 

‘The Russian manner of taking aim with the musket is excellent; they 
first bring it down to the charge, and then elevate it slowly to the shoulder, 
always keeping their eye fixed on the object aimed at. The under officers 
have both a sabre and bayonet; the latter almost concealed by the pouch. 
The great coats are certainly better than ours; for they can be made into 
acloak to sleep in when required. There are five platies at the back of the 
neck, which are confined at the small of the back with a strap and button ; 
this undone, the platies are freed, and taking the arms out of the sleeves, 
acioak is formed. One thing is wanting to make them complete, viz. a 
small cape: those who have bivouacked know the comfort of a cape to 
protect the ears. The great coats are rolled round, and inclosed in an oil 
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cloth cover,on the top of the knapsacks, which in the guards is also of oil 
cloth, and in the lines covered with red hair. They fight in their great coat 
to save the jackets. ’ Ln 

‘The pay of a Russian foot soldier is about six rubles (five shillings) 

per annum ; but they have rations of black bread, salt, &e. Every 
Russian recruit when brought to the head quarters of his regiment, is 
obliged to learn a trade ; to one mnan they say ‘‘ you must be a carpenter ;” 
to another, ‘* you must be a shoemaker or tailor,” and as the Russian 
soldier is commonly a very industrious, hard-working and saving fellow, 
he has always plenty of money to lay out in trifling luxuries ; and he com- 
monly drinks his year’s pay. In our service the soldiers of these regiments, 
than which none are more distinguished, go about with their undress 
jackets open and party-coloured waistcoats, because they are artizans ; 
now every Russian soldier is an artizan; but none are allowed in undress 
to go with the jacket open, or to wear any forage cap but the regulation 
one; they are, therefore, on all occasions soldier-like. 

‘The Russian guards get a complete suit once a year; the line once in 
two years. If a soldier loses a button, or any of the metal part of his 
appointments, he is obliged to replace it: he also furnishes for himself 
pipe clay, blacking, and pummice stone. The barrels of all the muskets 
are bright, and the stocks of many of them of yellow birchwood. Oncea 
year the soldier gets cloth for two shirts, and white trowsers ; and plenty 
of leather to make boots with: but they are so economical that by mend- 
ing they make their old boots last a long time, and are therefore able to 
dispose of the leather in the shape of new boots. 

‘ The pay of a praperchick (or ensign) is about 500 rubles (20/.) per 
annum, out of which he finds his uniform, which costs about 150 rubles, 
The pay of the polkounick (or colonel) of a regiment, is 1,200 rubles per 
annum, and 3,000 for table allowance. Russian colonels are very kind to 
their young officers, and see them often at their houses: for there is never 
that promoter of esprit de corps in a regiment, a mess. A major general has 
only about 2,000 rubles, 100/. annually: that is when he is not in the 
field. Officers are promoted by seniority, and for distinguished services. 

‘The most extraordinary thing that I remarked in the Russian army 
was, that at the most remote points, at Abo, in Finland, and at Serastapol 
in the Crimea, and in fact in every part of the empire as well as the seat 
of the war, all the uniforms seemed as if they had been made (and well 
made) by the same tailor. Now the system must be good which enforces 
such uniformity in dress; but it is also the same with respect to drill.’ 

* * # * * * * 

‘Regiments of cavalry consist of almost 900 men : regiments of infantry 
of 3,000 men, under a polkounick (or colonel,) divided into three batallions, 
each under a chef de bataillon : each company consists of 200 men under 
a capitan, parooschick, putparooschick, and praperchick, (lieutenant, sub- 
lieutenant, and ensign). There are four companies of 200 men each in 
every batallion; and with officers, under officers, musicians, &c., the 
whole make up 1,000 men. It may appear that there are too few officers, 
(four to acompany): but Russian soldiers are much more easily managed 
than our fine fellows ; and, being constantly working for themselves, the 
devil is hept out of their heads. 1 have had the good fortune to see 
soldiers of almost all the armies of Europe and of the East: and to none 
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are the British to be compared for individual bravery and daring : but 
still they require to be strictly looked after in quarters.—But to return to 
the Russians. 

‘ Every company has a small green painted waggon or yaschick attached 
to it, which contains sixty rounds of spare ball-cartridge for each man, 
beside the sixty rounds he has constantly in his pouch; the yaschick also 
contains the company’s books and cash chest. ‘To each batallion there is 
one standard, near which is kept a drum to assemble the men. There is 
only one band for the three batallions. Russian recruits are selected by 
the head men of villages, each of which is required to furnish a certain 
number. Jews are now also obliged to serve, or pay for a substitute. 
Formerly it was very difficult to prevent the men from deserting on the 
road to the depét, as the being selected for a soldier was considered 
perpetual banishment from family and friends; they were frequently fast- 
ened together or tied on telegas or carts, and thus sent to the depot: now, 
however, I know that leave is frequently given to men to visit their native 
villages, and they are discharged after twenty-five years’ service: conse- 
quently, they have not now such a dislike to be made soldiers of. Arrived 
at the depot, the recruit is immediately stripped, washed, and shaved : ~- 
if he pays the barber well, he uses a sharp razor; if otherwise, he performs 
with an iron hoop. The under officers of these depéts are great rogues : 
if the recruit wishes to retain any article of dress he brought with him, he 
is obliged to purchase it back from the under officer : the only thing he is 
allowed to retain without paying for it, is the silver or brass cross round 
his neck. No Russian parts with this: and if lost, it is considered a great 
misfortune. In Russia if a man commits any fault they make a soldier of 
him.’—vol. i. pp. 86—102. 


Mr. Alexander was fortunate enough to be able to obtain leave 
to proceed to the seat of war, and he started from St. Petersburgh 
on his destination, arriving at Moscow when the young Prince of 
Persia had just come there on a very particular mission. The 
occasion of it was to explain, on the part of the Shah, the circum- 
stances of the assassination of M. Gribaedoff, the Russian minister, 
resident at the court of Tehran. The cause of the murder of 
M.Gribaedoff is stated by our author as follows :— 


‘In the beginning of 1829 it happened that there were two Armenian 
women living at the house of a Persian Khan at thecapital. The Russians 
had heard of these, and wished to make it appear that they belonged to the 
provinces lately conquered, and were, consequently, Russian subjects. The 
minister applied to the Shah for the women to be given up. ‘* The point 
of adoration of the universe” wisely replied, “ these Armenians are not my 
property. I believe they have been purchased in the regular way: with 
what shadow of justice then can I order the Khan to surrender what is his 
own’ But if the women can be prevailed upon to go over to you, we will 
not prevent them; neither do [ object to their being cross questioned by 
your interpreter, as to whom they belong to, and how they came here. If 
they belonged to me, you might take them and welcome ; for, alhumd- 
ullilah! (praise be to God !) I have got plenty of fair faces ; but I cannot 
compel the Khan to.give up what he considers his property.” The good 
old Shah (whose saddle is the moon, and whose stirrup is the new moon,) 
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then made a personal request to the Khan that he would allow the women 
to be examined, to discover if they really were Russian subjects or not, 
The Khan consented: and the Armenian damsels, who were most beau- 
teous to look upon, 

The pearl, in Persia's gulf that glows, 

Yields to the dazzling whiteness of their neck: 

Their eyes the Indian hyacinth’s heavenly hue, 

Could vainly emulate. Te 
‘ Though at first they refused to go to the Russian minister's, they, at last, 
were persuaded to co so, on condition of being sent with their attendants, 
By some accident or other, when they arrived at the residency, they were 
separated from their servants, and placed in a room by themselves. They 
got alarmed at this, and began crying out at the window that they were 
about to be violated. A crowd collected round the house and demanded 
their release: at the same time abusing the minister’s domestics, telling 
them that they ‘ eat dirt”—and spitting at their heads. On this the Cos- 
sack guard, losing temper, fired on the Persians: and after killing several 
of them, the crowd dispersed. 

‘ Whilst this was transacting, the king sent a message to the minister, 
that it would be better for him to give up the women at once, for that the 
greatest irritation prevailed in the city: the people were in a ferment, and 
that he could not answer for the consequences : (in fact, though the Shah 
is the “‘ Vicegerent of Omnipotence on earth,” on this occasion he dared 
not quit his palace for two days:) but it was now too late. The Kizzil- 
bashees had long watched for an opportunity of revenging themselves on 
the Roos, and now they had found it. The bodies of the slain were car- 
ried to the mosques, and the moollahs, or priests, did all in their power to 
increase the tumult, and to inflame the minds of the populace. “ Shall 
these infidels,” cried they, ‘‘ who have already brow-beaten us and taken 
from us our fairest possessions and treasure, now violate our women and 
beard us in our very capital? Not content with this, have they not shed 
the blood of the faithful, and poured it out like that of dogs in the street ? 
Ustuckhferoollah !—-God forbid that we should submit to this indignity ! 
And wo be to him who draws not the sword of vengeance to sheath it in 
the bodies of the accursed Kafirs! | Arouse, then! and in the name of Ali, 
let us cut them off from the face of the earth, and defile their graves !” 

‘ The people needed but little additional excitement : the whole city was in 
a ferment: and shutting their shops, and hastily arming themselves, the Per- 
sians rushed in crowds from the bazars towards the house of the Minister, 
calling to one another to remember that they were Mussulmans, and not to 
spare the impure infidels. The residency was built in the usual oriental 
style: it was divided into a number of courts; and the apartments were 
around these, facing inwards. The crowd thundered at the gate, which 
resisted their efforts to break it open. The guards again fired upon the 
assailants, which only exasperated them the more, and wheeling round to 
the rear, they planted ladders against the walls, and mounted on the flat 
roofs. They were not long in breaking through these: and they disco- 
vered the devoted Gribiedoff and his suite endeavouring to shelter them- 
selves from the impending storm in one of the rooms. They implored for 
mercy: (but by all accounts they did not shew an unmanly fear of death :) 
they were answered with curses and a shower of bullets from above. 
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Wounded and dying they fled into the courts, and endeavoured to defend 
themselves: but the Persians still poured in upon them a murderous fire, 
and jumping down, despatched them, to the number of fifty, with their 
sabres. For some days afterwards the blood of these unfortunate men 
was lying in pools in the courts, and their bodies were terribly disfigured. 
One only escaped the general carnage! this was the interpreter: he ran to 
the apartments of the Persian mahmandar (purveyor), and distributed 
among his servants a considerable sum to screen him: and when the 
people came to search for any Russians that might be concealing them- 
selves, they were told that they were all despatched. 

‘The King, during this melancholy affair, sent a strong body of his 
guards, under the guard of one of his sons, to endeavour to save the 
Russians: but the populace threatened to turn on these troops if they 
interfered: and they only succeeded in conveying the interpreter in safety 
to the palace, after the residency was cleared. A dispatch was immedi- 
ately sent by the Shah to inform the British Envoy at Tabreez of what had 
occurred : and one of the suite proceeded to Tehran, through a country 
covered with deep snow, and at considerable risk, collected the particulars 
of the massacre, and succeeded in bringing the interpreter out of the 
capital by night. The lady of Gribaedoff, a young and interesting wo- 
man, had left him afew days before his death, and being near her con- 
finement, was on her way to her friends at Tiflis, in company with M. 
Hamburgor, the Consul General: she had got as far as Tabreez when the 
King’s dispatch arrived. Sir John and Lady Kinneir Macdonald, fearful 
that if Mad. Gribaedoff was allowed to proceed, the dreadful news might 
be suddenly communicated to her, (which, in her situation, would pro- 
bably be attended with fatal effects) kindly solicited her to remain some- 
time with them, and she was given to understand that her husband was 
indisposed. As all the servants knew the real state of the case, it was 
extremely difficult to conceal it from her, and it was quite distressing to 
hear her talk of soon rejoining her lord, and describe her attachment to 
him. At last she insisted on continuing her journey, notwithstanding the 
urgent solicitation of the Envoy and his lady for her to remain. She 
accordingly left Tabreez, and arrived in safety at her destination: but the 
fatal trath was incautiously communicated to her, and she was brought to 
the brink of the grave.’—vol. i. pp. 154—159. 

Having so lately journeyed with travellers, good and indiffe- 
rent, through Southern Russia, we must pass over Mr. Alexander’s 
pleasant account of his route to Sevastapol, where, under the au- 
thority of a government order, he embarked on board one of the 
vessels of the fleet in the Black Sea, and was in due time con- 
ducted to within sight of the walls of Varna, of the siege and 
surrender of which place he gives us some not very important 
particulars. Mr. Alexander, in consequence of his excellent 
introductions to the Admiral of the Fleet, obtained a birth on board 
his Excellency’s ship the Paris. He gives a short biographical 
account of his new patron, whose name is Greig, and who, though 
born at Cronstadt, is the son of a Scotsman. The father had been 
also Admiral of the Black Sea fleet, and distinguished himself in 
the reign of Catherine II., against the Turks and against the 
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Swedes. ‘His character,’ says our author, ‘ may be summed u 
ina few words. Tothe most unbending integrity and honourable 
bearing, he unites a truly amiable and warm-hearted disposition ; 
and besides possessing a highly cultivated mind, he is quite master 
of his profession in all its details: and, withal, his appearance is 
noble, and his manners those of a perfect gentleman.’ Mr. Alex- 
ander then proceeds to sketch the condition and discipline of Rus- 
sian sailors afloat, which he does in a manner that shews him to 
be as well versed with the technicalities of the sea service as, by 
education and study, he is with that of the land. 


‘ On board the Paris there were sixty officers and about 1000 men; 500 
of these belonged to the equipage of the guard, under the command of 
Rear-Amiral Belingshausen. The ship wasin the highest order, and built 
after the model of the Royal Charlotte, Lord Collingwood’s vessel ; but if 
an English tar had been dropped suddenly on board, he would have 
rubbed his eyes, looked round, and asked where the sailors were, for every 
man on board was dressed as a soldier; in full dress, with chako and tuft, 
green jacket, black cross-belts, and firelock ; and in undress, a forage- 
cap, a shell jacket, white trowsers, and boots. Part of the equipage was 
daily drilled in the waist, and occasionally inspected in marching order, 
with knapsacks on. 

‘It is quite astonishing to think of the docility of the Russian. It 
frequently happens that not till the age of five-and-twenty is he taken, a 
rough peasant with a bushy red beard, from his village, and put on board 
ship, to which and the sea he has hitherto been an entire stranger. He is 
immediately made to go aloft, and in six months is as good a sailor as 
needs be. 

‘ The messes consist of five-and-twenty men each ; and after a glass of 
grog, they stand round a wooden vessel, hung by cords from the beams, 
and sup with their wooden spoons casha (millet) and butter, on alternate 
days, with soup and meat. This food, so superior to what the soldiers get, 
and which the Admiral by his exertions obtained for his sailors, showed 
itself in their appearance, and also made them more forward in action. 
Every evening a party of the men used to assemble at the gangway, to 
sing their national airs; and two excellent bands played by turns at the 
Admiral’s table. Sundays were distinguished by the lamps being lighted 
before a silver screen, on which were paintings of the Virgin and Saints. 
The priests and their congregations were as devout as their brethren on 
shore : still it was singular to see hundreds of sailors between decks, kneel- 
ing behind one another, and amongst the engines of death, and crossing 
themselves and praying before their [conas. I shall now give a connected 
narrative of the naval operations of 1829.’—vol. ii. pp. 20 ~ 22. 


Many desultory anecdotes are related by Mr. Alexander of the 
Russian campaign. Having arrived at Adrianople towards its 
close, he was suspected by the authorities to be an English spy. 
His letters of recommendation, however, procured him, not merel 
an interview, but an invitation to dinner from General Diebitch 
the Commander-in-Chief of the campaign. Mr, Alexander’s ac- 
count of the interview is lively and interesting. 
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«After making myself as smart as the uniform of the 16th would enable 
me, | proceeded to the residence of Diebitch, who occupied a suite of 
apartments in the same house to which | had been conducted in the 
morning. On mounting the staircase I was shown into a large hall, open 
on one side; in this about a dozen officers were promenading, dressed in 
their green surtouts and epaulets, and wearing their swords. Several came 
up and spoke to me, and examined my regimentals with great minuteness. 
Ina few minutes a side-door opened, and a personage advanced towards 
us; on secing whom all the officers fell back to attention, and saluted him 
with repeated bows. © The object of their respect was a little man with an 
aquiline nose and florid complexion ; his hair was dishevelled, and streamed 
from his head like a meteor. He also was dressed in a green double- 
breasted surtout and trousers, and wore round his neck the cross of St. 
Andrew, and at his button-hole, the black and yellow riband of St. George. 
Advancing towards me, bowing, he said he was happy to see me in camp. 
This was Diebitch Zabalkansky, 

‘We then adjourned to the dining-hall: it was a comfortable room, 
with a divan round three sides, the walls painted with flowers, and the roof 
of trellice-work ; in the centre a fountain poured out a gurgling rill into a 
marble basin. The Field-marshal seated himself at the head of a long 
table, and his guests took their places on chairs of every shape and size. 
Two general officers were on Diebitch’s right and left, and | was placed 
next to my examiner Danilefisky. The Russian dishes which were handed 
round, were dressed with an overabundance of rich sauce. Not a word 
was spoken for some time. At last the Field-marshal, after satisfying his 
appetite, addressed himself to those on either hand. 

‘The Count talked a good deal about the Turkish artillery, and their 
superiority of practice by land over that by sea. He then turned to me, 
and asked regarding the Burman and Persian warfare; then touching the 
pay of officers in India, the amount of which was hardly credited ; for a 
Russian Colonel in command of a regiment receives about 150/. per 
anium, whereas many subalterns on the staff in the East receive between 
600/. and 8007. The Count then said, that though the Russian military 
system was considered one of the most perfect in the world, yet that in 
one point the English was preferable, viz. a senior department at the 
Military College, of which officers of the cavalry, and of the line, could 
become students; and his Excellency intimated, that when he was at the 
head of the état major, he had intended to have formed a similar establish- 
ment in Russia, and thereby introduce more science in the army, by 
selecting an officer from each division, and making him study the higher 
branches of his profession, ‘* But,” continued the Field-marshal, ‘ there 
was one obstacle to this scheme of mine: those officers who would be in- 
clined to study, would be such as could not live apart from their regiments, 
owing to their limited incomes; for it is not likely that young men who 
were independent of the service would be much inclined to advance their 
knowledge of their profession.” 

* At this entertainment, as at similar ones at which I had been present 
in Russia, there was hardly a word spoken, except by the chief. No man 
held social communing with his neighbour, but every eye was turned to 
the Count: his remarks were listened to with the greatest attention ; and 
his jokes laughed at, as if by fugle. I made several attempts to draw my 
neighbours into conversation, but it was unavailing ; for it was contrary to 
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etiquette to take of attention from the Field-marshal: so, like the rest, | 
listened to him arrectis auribus. 

‘ Finally we rose from table, and coffee was introduced : after which 
Diebitch came up to me, and said he hoped to see me frequently ; and in 
the mean time consigned me to the care of General Danilefisky, who, 
wishing to do away with the unfavourable impression which the morning's 
investigation might have occasioned, shook me warmly by the hand, and 
said, ‘‘ I have a great regard for your nation ; as a proof of which, I have 
taught all my children English; and I received, only yesterday, an English 
letter from one of my little boys, which I wish | could read. I am well 
pleased to have made your acquaintance ; and, as you have been placed 
under my charge, I beg you will apply to me for any thing you want.” = | 
bowed, and replied, ‘“* Votre Excellence me fait trop d’honneur :”’ and 
forthwith we were excellent friends. 

‘ Field-marshal Diebitch is a Silesian by birth, and distinguished himself 
in the service of Russia, in the division of Wittgenstein, during the 
campaign of 1812. He subsequently became the head of the é¢at-major, 
or staff, and succeeded to the command of the second army, at the com- 
mencement of the campaign of 1829. His rewards last year have been 
promotion to the rank of Field-marshal, of which there are only four or 
five in Russia; the title of Count; the orders of St. Andrew and St. 
George ; a million of rubles, or forty thousand pounds sterling; six 
cannon taken from the enemy; a regiment called after his name; the 
appellation of Zabalkansky, or Passe rof the Balkan, &c.’—pp, 119—123. 


The suspicion that our traveller was ‘‘ no better than he should 
be,” so far from declining in consequence of the notice taken of 
him by Diebitch, seemed to have increased, and he was put to 
very serious inconvenience by it. But he was finally released and 
proceeded back to St. Petersburgh, which (it being now winter) 
presented a very different aspect from that which it had assumed 
in summer, at which time he had visited it before. With respect 
to Russian literature, Mr. Alexander remarks :-— 


‘ The cause of our ignorance of the great advancement of Russian lite- 
rature is owing to their language being only known in the country. ‘The 
fame of their authors is therefore contracted, though they commonly move 
in the best classes of society. Many of the literati of Russia occupy them- 
selves with translations ; but the original works by Russian authors are 
both numerous and (many of them) highly meritorious. Karamsin is the 
great historian of the North, and his principal work has been translated 
into French I had the pleasure of frequently seeing the poets Joukoffsky 
and Pouskin. The former is entrusted with the education of the heir- 
apparent, now twelve years of age. His original pieces are remarkable for 
sprightliness of imagination with intense feeling, and he has made admirable 
translations of Gray’s Elegy, and some of Moore’s and Schiller’s works. 
Pouskin has been equally successful with Lord Byron’s vigorous strains, 
and many of his original pieces have a satirical vein pervading them. 
Besides these, Batuchkoff is celebrated for his beautiful descriptions of the 
face of nature ; Nouchkin for his delineations of the passions ; and Dmitrieff 
and Kriloff are the Hypoborean Fontaines or fabulists. Kneguine and 
Ozcroff are the best tragic authors, and Prince Schichosky’s comedies are 
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redolent of wit and humour. The satirical novel of Juan Vouzigin attracts 
considerable attention at this time: it is descriptive of Russian manhers, 
and highly interesting. 

‘| had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of some of the first 
Oriental scholars in Russia; among others the Baron Schilling, (who has 
paid great attention to Chinese literature, and is now on a mission to 
Pekin,) and Professor Fraehn, well known for his translations from the 
Persian and Arabic, and his numismatical knowledge. He lately prepared 
a Catalogue Raisonné of the libraries, taken from the Mosques of Sheikh 
Sufee at Ardebil in Persia, and of Ahmed at Akhalchick, which are now 
systematically arranged in the Imperial Library St. Petersburgh, and open 
for the inspection of those interested in Oriental literature. There are 
works on theology, history, philosophy, poetry, the belles lettres, medicine, 
mathematics, &c., and many of them illustrated with splendid and highly 
curious drawings. —pp. 249—251, 


From St. Petersburgh Mr. Alexander went to Stockholm, and 
at the palace of that capital he had the opportunity of seeing the 
Swedish military.—He says 


‘ The soldiers were tall fair-haired men, and their uniform very peculiar : 
the Hussars on guard wore black caps and feathers, white pelisses and grey 
overalls: in summer their costume is as in the plate. The Horse Artillery 
wore a bear-skin cap, similar to the British, and the jacket and trousers 
blue. The infantry of the Guards had a high felt cap with brass ornaments 
and a bear-skin set diagonally from front to rear; the jacket was also 
blue. The Norwegian Rifles, who are exercised in winter on skates, were 
dressed in green and black. There were no heavy Dragoons at the 
capital, and in fact the standing army of Sweden consists now of a few 
regiments : for it is the aim of the Government to economise the public 
money as much as possible, and to emancipate Sweden from the pecuniary 
difficulties she so long struggled under, after years of expensive warfare. 
The Militia, horse and foot, are called out annually to drill: and quite 
wonderful is the aptitude of the Swedes for military exercises; for, after a 
few weeks’ training, men and horses cut a very soldier-like figure. ‘The 
actual standing army of Sweden amounts, I believe, to thirty-five thousand 
men; and every landed proprietor furnishes a certain number of soldiers, 
each of whom has a house and a portion of land allotted for his main- 
tenance. The Swedish navy consists of few large veasels, but a considerable 
fleet of gun- boats, 

‘ When I left England, I had no intention of visiting Sweden, and con- 
sequently had not provided myself with an introduction to our minister at 
Stockholm: but none was required: and during my short stay there | 
received such attention from this nobleman, that, if I had had the honour 
of being a connexion, I could not have experienced more civility. I will 
not offend by fulsome eulogium, but merely say, that no foreigner at 
Stockholm is held in such high estimation, by Prince and people, as Lord 
Bloomfield.’—pp. 267, 268. 


_Mr. Alexander returned to England by Copenhagen, and the 
civility which he met with from the various Russian ministers, on 
his homeward journey, was such as to wipe away the memory of 


the injustice which he had suffered from their countrymen. 
VOL. xv, I 
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Art. XIt.—The Death of Ugolino. By George William Featherston. 
haugh, Esq. 8vo. pp. 116. Philadelphia: Carey and Lea. 1830, 


We but share with every man of right feeling in this empire, a 
deep interest in the social improvement of our trans-atlantic bre- 
thren.. Neither the laws of nature, nor the regulations of men, 
can interrupt that fraternity of mind which binds the inhabitants 
of the remotest corners of the earth in one bond of sympathy, and 
which engages, in still more endearing ties, the dispersed adherents 
of one common language. In letters, therefore, we no longer re- 
gard the Americans as a distinct people. The intellectual republic, 
to which we all belong, acknowledges neither a William nor a 
Jackson, neither a parliament nor a congress. If, then, we watch, 
with tender vigilance, the growth of any branch of literature in the 
newly-cultivated soil of the United States, it is, we must confess, 
very much with the view that no detriment shall come to our own. 

We are not aware that America has, as yet, produced a poet 
who has raised any sure foundation of immortality for himself, 
The feverish days of revolution have passed by in that country, 
without producing any of those extraordinary intellectual achieve- 
ments, which usually accompany seasons of great mental excite- 
ment. But if, in originality and energy of passion, the American 
bards cannot cope even with cotemporary poets of Great Britain, they 
must still be allowed to have vindicated the integrity, purity, and 
beauty of the language in which they wrote. They sought not to 
strike and confound, by novelty in their measures; or by recalling 
the obsolete manner and restoring the phrases of antient times. 
Neither did they propose to remedy, by the choice of a harrowing 
plot, the deficiencies which they might have allowed to exist in 
the execution of their performances, But in all their poetical un- 
dertakings, they adhered to legitimate expressions, and developed 
their ideas with a degree of simplicity and order, that required 
neither trouble nor acuteness in the reader to cause them to be 
understood. Hence, then, in reading the effusions of the American 
poets, we are struck with the absence of many of those—we should 
call them—faults, to which we are so much accustomed in perusing 
even the best of our own poets. We encounter no ambiguous re- 
lations between the different parts of speech which are connected 
with each other; no labyrinths in which the mind is called on to 
fatigue itself, to find out a clue to the syntax. In their descriptive 
poetry, the Americans observe a great fidelity ; they do not allow 
their fancies to mystify or confuse their pictures; and they seem 
rather to desire to be intelligibly minute, than to aim at imaginative 
splendour which conveys no definite impression. 

Of the justice of these remarks we have, in the well-printed 
Tragedy before us, a very fair example. We do not think that it 
would be serving any useful purpose, to examine this drama accord- 
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ing to the ees rules which apply to such compositions. We 
propose on des regard it as a specimen of American poetry, the 
merits of which are to be considered solely in reference to the state 
of literary cultivation in the country to which the author belongs. 
It matters little what were the accidents or inducements, in which 
this Tragedy originated ; but finding from Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s 
own explanaton how much of his time and thoughts have been 
devoted to the study of Dante, we cannot but augur favourably, at 
least, of his judgment and taste; and we need scarcely say, that 
old and beaten as the story of Ugolino is, yet, borrowed so imme- 
diately from the poetical fountain where it has lived in immortal 
freshness, it is impossible for us to object to the subject, though it 
should be even the thousandth version that called for our attention. 
As, however, the foundation of a tragedy, the dreadful tale of 
Ugolino is, by no means, a happy selection. The interest exists in 
the catastrophe alone, and the mind, constantly looking forward to 
that event, becomes impatient of delay and is only fatigued with 
the intermediate action. We may say, too, that the powers of a 
poet must be very much oppressed indeed, who, having involved 
himself in such a task as this, must, in conformity to dramatic 
necessity, prepare a long gradual introduction to the denouement ; 
and, perhaps, it would be unfair in this instance to cite any passage 
from those parts of Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s tragedy, composed 
under such adverse circumstances, as a criterion of his poetical 
abilities. We shall, therefore, pass over the early acts of the piece, 
and proceed at once to that stage of the business of the drama, in 
which we find Ugolino a prisoner, with his children, in the Gua- 
landi tower in Pisa. The reader will remember that Ugolino had, 
some time before his imprisonment, joined the Archbishop Ruggieri, 
then the head of the Ghibbeline faction. By this coalition, the 
Guelphs were so disheartened that they fled, leaving the Ghibbelines 
in quiet possession of Pisa. Ugolino, taking advantage of the 
triumphant state of his party, resolved to secure the ascendancy to 
himself alone; and, in a fit of passion, slew the Archbishop’s 
nephew. Apprehending the consequences of his violence, he re- 
nounced the Ghibbeline party, and attached himself to the aa ce 
The former took alarm: Ugolino retired to his castle, from which 
he was forcibly taken by the Archbishop’s officers, and placed with 
his children in the Gualandi tower, It is under such circumstances 
that we are first introduced to Ugolino. 


‘SCENE Ill. 
Evening. A Chamber in the Gualandi Tower. 
Count Ucorino and his children manacled. The children sleeping on 
the floor. Ucowino looking to the small grated window. 
‘ UGOLINO. 

Night falls again! Thou peaceful sunset hour, 

That erst upon the desolated hearts 

Of our first parents stole, closing on them 
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The wondrous spectacle - as if their God, 
Plunging with bis spent glories from on high, 
Was bearing them and nature too along, 

Into the irrecoverable tomb 

Of night and death. ‘Thou melancholy hour! 
That dost suspend the influence of life, 
Announcing sleep—Image of longer death. 

All nature seems to shrink at thy approach— 
E’en now yonder distant convent bell, that twangs 
Amid the evening shades, and strikes mine ear, 
Seems to feel sorrow for the dying day. 

Ye soft embrowning shades, that fading light 
Subdue ; and to the wearied passengers 

Of life’s long journey, bring a rest from toil— 
Fall gently on my senses. Me alone 

Except not from the general blessing. Let 

Your grateful influence wrap my wearied sense, 
My ever waking dream of hope deferred, 

My ever present, restless misery, 

In your oblivious shrouds. And when sleep falls, 
And gently lifts the bonds from these poor babes, 
Then be it so with me. Let not my dreams 
Press these accursed chains deeper within 

My wounded soul. Put not within my grasp 
That phantom of revenge, that mockery 

Of liberty. That when my brooding day 

Is done, my soul may know some rest—nor wake, 
To curse the day, that I was born, to bear 

This bondage. They sleep. The world’s affections 
Are now dead to me—for me no passion lives 
But hatred, rancorous hatred, both to me 

And mine. I can hate—truly I can hate 

An arrogant, deceitful world as well. 

And my affections, they are compassed 

in the brief space this prison doth afford. 

Yet they are strong and more my father’s heart 
Is wrung for them, than for my wretched self. 
This artful tyrant, this Ruggieri, 

Who in my path hath ever stood ; he knows 

No kindlier movements of our nature. He 

Is a priest, and has no children. His mind 

Is bent on garnering for himself alone— 

He has not the excuse, if insufficient, 

That ambition lends to those, whose name 

Must be held up, and in some honour given 

To their fair sons. He has no name—no sons. 
His is one thought—how by bypocrisy 

He best may veil his lust of power. And I, 
Fool that I was to trust this faithless priest, 

And call him with his Ghibellines to my aid, 
Against my kinsman who but thwarted me, 
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With whom I should have dealt with gentleness— 

But ‘tis ambition’s way. We rashly stake 

Realities, for things, which, when attained, 

We can’t preserve; and so lose all. E’en so 

Have I done. I have lost all—more than all, 

Hy own—my children’s liberty to boot. [A noise. 
What noise is that? ’tis an unwonted hour! 

They have unbarred the prison door below. 

Gualandi, may be—with some food. ’Twas strange 
They brought no food to-day, and since the morn 

Of yesterday we fast. 1 deemed him galled 

Last night; the silent scorn he got, might well 

Ruffle my haughty jailor—and | thought 

He kept it back perhaps to harass me, 

And try my patience more. Once indeed, thoughts 
Flashed o’er my mind—too horrid—They are passed — 

| did not dare to think on them. And now, 

I wot, he sends us food when day and spite 

Lie down together, Arise, my sons, shake 

Off your sleep—here’s food for ye at last.'.—pp. 64—66. 


The high poetical beauty of this passage will not fail to fix the 
admiration of the reader. 

A visit from the Archbishop and Count Gualandi is the cause 
of this disturbance, and they come to offer terms of compromise 


to the prisoner, which, however, the latter scornfully rejects, as 
heavows the most decided distrust in the good faith of the Arch- 
bishop. The latter having resolved to starve his prisoners, the 
effects of the first cravings of hunger on Ugolino’s children are 
thus developed :— 


‘SCENE III. 
Chamber of the Gualandi Tower. 

Ucotino; Gappo, Ucuccione, Nino, AnsELMUCCIO, his sons; all 
pale and weak. Ansetmuccio lying on the grouud. Nino leaning 
against the wall. UcGo tno on one side—his hands clasped in agony, 
looking to heaven. 

‘ UGUCCIONE, 
Gaddo, sweet Gaddo—patience, patience! see 
How those most pitying tears fail from his eyes. 
Let us not move him further—'tis for us 
He weeps, 

‘ GADDO. 
Ay, and those precious little ones, 

Those jewels of the centre of his heart, 
That fraudful famine now would steal from him, 
Oh! I will be patient—Oh yes, I will. 
For your sake, Guccio, for my noble sire, 
I will restrain me—be insensible 
To all the horrors of this dreadful place, 
If I could be alive and dead at once. 
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‘ nino [ faintly]. 
Gaddo—see, my father cries—he’s hungry — 
Won't they bring us something soon to eat—say ? 
And Anselmuccio ’s crying too—But I 
Have not been hungry since I dreamed last night. 
I wish I were though, for I feel quite strange. 
* GADDO. 
Hush, dearest Nino, and come here to me; 
It is for us he weeps. 
‘nino [advancing to Gaddo}. 


Oh Gaddo, help! [Falls down. 
*‘ GADDO. 
What, sweet one, art’ so weak—nay then look up, 
And lean thyself on dearest Gaddo’s breast. [ Raises him. 


See there's our father Jooking at us. 
‘ vGoLino [looking at them, and oo his hands}. 
od! 
Are thy just eyes then turned away from us, 
Or, in the depths of thine own counsel, thus 
Dost preparation make for some great good, 
Beyond the scope and view of our weak minds? 
I dare not speak to them! ’tis the fourth day 
Since we have looked on food. All hope is fled. 
Excuse and consolation—all alike 
Exhausted. One short word can comprehend 
All that the tyrant priest will send us now— 
And that is death—death, that I have looked upon 
Too oft perhaps, and dealt too largely in— 
With him too—and the turn is come, when he 
And fate may think to square accounts with me. 
But here I die ten thousand deaths each day. 
There’s not a pang of these dear innocents, 
But stretches me upon the rack. My soul, 
And body too, are tortured by this fiend. 
This is not retribution.—Oh, my God, 
Let fall thy wrath on me, but spare my babes ! 
Iam not heard! Famine alone reigns here. 
I am grown hoarse with bellowing aloud 
For help. I am forsaken—God and man 
Have barred the doors of mercy on me. What! 
Shall this most foul, most horrible of deaths 
Pass, without gracing of a dear revenge ? 
Thou monstrous, murderous priest ! 
[Gnaws his hand ina rage. Children run to him. 
* ANSELMUCCIO. 
Oh father, dear, 
I pray thee do not this—thou clothedst us 
With this most miserable flesh—and 
Do thou, to stay thy hunger, eat of this. 
[Averts his head, and offers his arm. 
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‘ UGOLINO [hides his face in his hands). 

Come near to me, beloved ones, and dry 
A father’s tears. It is for ye I feel, 
Not for my miserable self. My grief 
Was rash. Our God hath not abandoned us, 
The cruel tyrant that hath-mewed us up, 
Hath left me rich in my dear children’s love. 
Cheer up, my Nino. Gaddo, thou art more 
Than son to me—dear Anselmuccio too, 
And sweetest Guceio. Come, come, to my arms, 
Not even famine can divide us now. [ Embraces them, 

‘ NINO, 
Sweet father, now I love to look on thee— 
| was afraid before. But now thou smilest, 
And kissest us so tenderly—indeed 
I could be well content to die at once. 
I] had a dream last night akin to death, 
And in that dreain I was right happy too. 

‘ UGOLINO. 
Come tell it, my brave son. 
[ They sit on the floor, he in the midst.|’—pp, 78—81. 


Perhaps it may be considered as inconsistent with the circum- 
stances of the boy Nino, to relate a long account of a dream to his 
father. But we have only to do with the poetry of the piece, and, 
in that view, we do not hesitate to offer some passages of this vision 


as very charming poetry :— 


‘Nino. 

1 was oppressed 
With hunger’s fiercest pains, when the sun set. 
The rivulets too, from Casentin’s green hills, 
That gently trickle down to Arno’s bed— 
Cooling their channels as they murmur on— 
Were ever present to my longing eyes. 
Much weeping, I suppose, brought me to sleep. 
When I awoke, somehow as if I’d fled, 
Iseemed, from ont this Tower. My spirit felt 
An airy lightness in it, as I’ve thought 
The butterflies must feel, when they rove on 
From flower to flower. It seemed as if I flew; 
And though I had no wings. I felt as gay, 
And happy, asa butterfly could do. 
In what fair land | was, I knew not then, 
The mild and beauteous orient sapphire hue, 
Which the serene expanse disclosed around, 
Far as the pure ethereal spreads to heaven, 
Struck my delighted eyes The golden sun 
Within the glorious expanse was not ; 
But in his place four brilliant stars I saw. 
Joyous the heaven appeared with these fair lights. 
Wondering I gazed, like toa new bern thing, 
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Unconscious and incredulous alike. 
Sudden a noble voice broke on my ear; 
And turning round, I saw a gracious form, 
Announcing dignity and high command. 
His silvery beard was long, and white his hair, 
Mixed, they together venerably flowed 
Adown his breast, in full and ample folds. 
The rays of those four sacred lights of heaven, 
Fell with such wondrous splendour on his face, 
That even his aspect dazzled like the sun. 
Moving his venerable locks, “‘ Fair child,” 
He said, ‘ the precincts of thy earthly home, 
By thee are past for ever, and to me 
Is given, to guide thee in a fairer land, 
Where death can make no spoils.” 
‘ UGOLINO. 
The child’s inspired ! 
‘NINO, 
Now, with my guide, most reverently I bent 
My steps, along a pleasant mountain’s side, 
Laved by a tranquil and a boundless sea. 
And as I mused where such an ocean went, 
Lo now, a light, quick moving o’er the wave, 
Came on, outstripping the most rapid flight. 
Scarce was my eye an instant turned from thence, 
To speak my guide, when suddenly it seemed 
Larger, and still more brilliant than before. 
Something of white at length I could discern, 
And then methought ’twas one had wings within. 
My guide, who hitherto had silence kept, 
Knew well the galliot which now approached, 
And cried, “‘ Haste, bend down thy knees to the ground, 
And clasp thy hands. Lo! here an angel comes! 
God’s minister thine eyes shall now behold. 
See how of him are human means disdained : 
His bark he urges not with oars or sails, 
But with his outstretched pinions gains the shore. 
See how they’re firmly fixed, erect towards heaven, 
Catching the air with his eternal plumes, 
That like material wings, are never changed.” 
As he approached, downwards I cast my eyes, 
Unable to sustain the extreme of light. 
The seraph reached the shore. His nimble bark 
Was light, and sank not on the wave’s soft breast. 
The heavenly pilot stood upon the poop ; 
His front was radiant with beatitude. 
More than an hundred spirits sat within. 
“ When Israel out of Egypt fled,” they sang, 
With one full swelling melody, and poured 
That soul inspiring anthem to the skies. 
Then did the angel sign the holy cross, 
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Whereat they instant leaped upon the shore, 
And he returned, like lightning, as he came. 
‘ UGOLINO. 
‘Tis inspiration, rather than a dream ! 
‘ NINO. 
Sweet father, but the best of it’s to come, 
* UGOLINO. 
Speak on, my eloquent beloved one. 
‘NINO. 
The gentle spirits that were thus arrived, 
Seemed timid as young fawns, ere they have dared, 
In coppice ground, to crop the rustling leaves. 
They looked around, and when they saw my guide, 
They shrunk as if they feared to give offence. 
Nor till they heard his mild and gracious voice, 
Were they assured ; but when he beckoned them, 
They came to where westood. As they approached, 
A strange, ungovernable, yet most sweet 
And happy feeling thrilled my inmost soul. 
A longing and a keen desire; a new 
Anticipation of a thing, both good 
And welcome, though unknown, came o’er me. 
Often I'd heard men speak of happiness, 
And I believed that | should know it now. 
I felt a love unto these gentle shadesy 
Not like to mortal love; and as I smiled, 
And looked on them, wondering, I first perceived 
They breathed not, neither bore their mortal flesh : 
And stranger still, 1 found ‘twas so with me. 
Then I began to think that I was dead, 
And that I ne’er again should hear or see 
My dearest father, and my brothers here. 
Whilst I was musing on this wondrous change, 
One of the fairest spirits rushed i’ the front, 
Where I was with our guide, and, in his arms, 
Clasped me with such affectionate desire, 
That I was moved to fold him too in mine. 
’Twas Anselmuccio, our dear brother here. 
Thrice with my arms I clasped the spirit round, 
And to my breast thrice vacant they returned— 
An airy phantom, but in aspect true. 
* * * * 
Along the brink, a gentle winding path 
Led us unto the border of the place, 
Where died the slope mid-way into the vale. 
There on the verdant earth, reclined, I saw 
The shades our guide had spoken of anon,— 
‘‘ Salve Regina,” pouring to the skies. 
And as I gazed intent, the sainted host 
Of grave and reverend persons seemed composed. 
And then my thoughts, dear father, turned to you ; 
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But not in sorrow; sorrow is unknown 
Beyond the grave—save where ‘tis nought but woe. 
This from our guide | learnt, who said, ** Behold 
The vale of penitents, and this the mount 
Of Purgatory, where are cleansed the souls 
Of thuse, who, deeply stained with mortal guilt, 
Yet died, invoking blessed Jesu’s name. 
Amongst the pilgrim penitents ye see, 
Is one, who, when ye’ve gained the mountain’s top, 
Shall enter with you into endless joy— 
But not tillthen, The parent and the child, 
Where they for ever meet, is Paradise, 
And at it’s gates you’ll meet your noble sire. 
‘ UGOLINO. 

Nay, then, man’s wrath is harmless, let it fall— | 
And welcome death, since it’s the door of life. ( 
To be with you, my lovely ones, in realms | 
Where sin, and guilt, and mortal pain’s unknown ; | 
Living like little children, in the smiles ( 
Of one approving common parent, God— 
Can I look forward to such bliss? Alas! 
Sweet Nino, much thy dream doth move me—Still 
’Tis but a dream, And did it end here, child ? 

‘ NINO. 
And now the solemn strain at length was hushed ; 
When of the shades, I one observed, arise 
And wave bis hand, for silence, to the rest. 
Both palms he closed, and raised towards the east, 
And both his eyes intently fixed that way. 
“Te lucis ante,” it devoutly sang, 
With such transporting tones, my soul my thrilled— 
The rest devoutly raised their eyes to heaven, 
And with soft voices and with pious warmth, 
Did follow it throughout the sacred hymn. 
The chant being done, the saintly host still kept 
Their eyes, in silence fixed, intent on heaven, 
As if by reverent expectation filled. 
When issuing from the skies and darting down, 
Two angels | beheld, bearing along 
Two flaming swords. Most radiant were their brows— 
Green were their garments, like to budding leaves, 
Borne up by wings of verdant plumes, that fanned, 
And trained their vestments in the air behind. 
Adown their heads bright golden tresses fell ; 
But on the splendour of each glorious face, 
Vain ’twere to look. In a defenceless part 
Of this small vale, an evil serpent came, 
Gliding along, amidst the herbs and flowers, 
Of that fair lawn. But though I saw them not, 
The bright celestial falcons darted off ; 
For well I knew that they were sudden gone, 
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Feeling the air cleft by their verdant wings. 

The serpent fled, and soon in rapid flight, 

The guardians both returned, and took their post. 

And now the deepest shades of night came on; 

When the dead silence that prevailed was broke, 

By sounds, that gently crept upon the ear, 

Of a celestial music. Soon it rose 

To harmonies so blissful, and so keen, 

My raptured senses could no longer hold, 

And as I struggled with them, I awoke.’—pp. 81 —87. 


In the mean time, the Archbishop is assassinated at the council, 
through the contrivance of a Guelphic chief; and the keys of the 
Gualandi tower being surrendered, a party proceeds to the apart- 
ment of the prisoners, where they arrive only to behold the reality 
of that agonizing scene, in which Ugolino is gazing, in a paroxysm 
of insanity, over the dead bodies of his children, Ugolino, who 
is startled at the approach of strangers, thus endeavours to ac- 
count for the noise. 


‘ UGOLINO. 

Stop—I hear a noise. Why then, shame 
To make such noises, when an old man dies. 
But still they make it. Oh! I have it now— 
They ’re barring up the outward gate of the Tower. 
Now we shall have him fast—the prelate’s caught- 
He wanted gold [/aughs], and gets an old man’s bones. 
He said they should be blenched—that takes some time. 
He must be paid for that! How they all love 
This gold! as if it were a child—and then 
It must be watched too, else it runs away. 
You ’ve got more gold than you can carry, sir— 
Are you going home with some, to make you glad, 
And your fair friends—or do you spend your life, 
Here in the wilderness to watch it all ? 
There were some thrift in that! Pray, sir, take mine, 
And watch it too! I am provided for ! 
But you must never sleep—not even wink— 
You must be jealous of your charge—nor let 
Your nerves be touched with charity. My word 
She ’ll put you off your guard—and you may lose 
A ducat. You will want no sleep—for gold 
Is all a dream itself—and oft men wake 
From it, to wish their souls asleep for aye. 
[Shivers] I’d think a thousand ducats poorly paid 
For a good garment, sir—it is so cold— 
So cold—so—where is my cloak [feeling his sons] ?—ah, 

they ’re here, 

] know them—This is Nino [laughing], { know him— 
How the black flies are gathering round him ! 
| Tenderly} Every thing hath loved him! and now the flies 
Will kiss him up, if I don’t brush them off. 
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{ Mutters| Well, well, and what of that—they died so quick— 
I had not time to bury them, in sooth. 

He was the dreamer — When will this dream end ? 

I sometimes think that 1 am in my sleep, 

And I were proner still to think it so, 

Could I but waken up one blessed hour, 

To know all this was but a mockery— 

ruey Nay, dreaming, could I but dream it but a dream. 

} *‘ GUIDO. 













m ity There—gently [they lift him up]. Now the food—his 
4 Ht strength is gone. 
i Alas! he cannot swallow it. Some wine— 
it ’ He swallows that: give him some more—he faints— 





- 
Ph 4) Give him some air—fan him—thus—gently—so. 
} * MONZANO. 
x My Lord, he dies—Heaven rest his soul. 
44) ‘GUIDO. 
+ Not so— 
) It is the unwonted food hath overcome, 
For some few moments, that most slender thread, 
His life isheld by. Bear those bodies hence— 
Stop—he revives. 












‘ UGOLINO [gazing]. 

I am lost in wonder—- 

Is this a dream, cr do | wake from dreams ? 
* GUIDO. 
This is reality, most noble Count! 
We are your friends—we bring you food, fair sir, 
And honourable liberty. The wretch 
That gave you to these bonds, is now in chains 
Himself—Ruggieri’s tyranny is o’er— 
Come, gentle sir, now take some food. 
* UGOLINO. 






























i And to whose courtesy, are my poor thanks, ! 
cae Kind sir, now due? 
Pebey *‘ GUIDO. 
Line i Guido of Montefeltro, noble sir, 
Chae | Now stands before you..—pp. 113—115. I 
_ In conformity with the the universal notion, that the death of \ 
insane persons is preceded by a few moments of intellectual light, él 
EY our author artfully throws more consciousness and reason into vi 
ba Ugolino’s words as he approaches the time of his dissolution. um 
a ‘“‘ This hour of death has given me more Pp 
ee _ Of reason’s light, than years before,” re 
ne says the dying Blanche, in the ‘* Lady of the Lake ;” and Ugolino, M 
he under the power of a similar supposed restoration to sense, thus hy 
+h addresses the friends who had come, but too late, to succour him: of 
Pehgs “ UGOLINO, P 
A phe Then do | think that I am waking. Count, fr 
ey: ne 


Your generous nature doth assure me. Well 
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Mr. Fearn’s Philosophy. 


Do honour apd humanity combine 

In you.—Deal with my euemy, | pray, 

In mercy, as | trust God will with me. 

Nor let the manner of my death be cast 

Upon him altogether. It was pride, 
Ungovernable pride—and haughtiness, 

And rage in me, that partly drew me to it. 

Dea! with them then, I say, in mercy, sirs. 

My generations die with me! So let 

My wealth go back unto my country—thence 

We had it. Ransom the poor captives, now 

In bonds in Genoa. Ah, there they lie [seeing his sons]! 
Often | called on them that here lay dead— 

And, being blind, did grope and feel them o’er. 
But I shall join them; for I know I'm called. 

A lightness grows on me—a thrilling sound 

Of distant heavenly music fills my ears— 

’Tis Nino—my loved Nino—speaks to me, 
Famine at length does that which grief could not. 
Farewell kind sirs, and lay me by my sons. 

Now till the dread angelic trumpet sounds, 

When I shall see the great avenging Judge, 

I wake no more. [ Dies. }’—pp. 115, 116. 


We can answer for the encouragement which the simple and 
natural poetical spirit, so eminent in this poem, will meet in Great 
Britain, where, we are happy to say, a taste for artificial and me- 
retricious attractions in poetry, too long indulged, is fast declining, 
We trust that the young bards of America, having discovered the 
source of their strength, will not neglect or misapply it. 

We are grateful for the attention which has led to the transmis- 
sion of this work to our office, from Philadelphia. 





Art. XIII.—A Rationale of the Laws of Cerebral Vision: comprising 
the Laws of Single and of Erect Vision, deduced upon the Principles 
Aaa By John Fearn, Esq. 8vo. London: Longman and Co. 

IT is not our purpose to examine the series of propositions which 

Mr. Fearn here lays down on the subject of vision, because they 

embrace details which are so purely scientific, that we could in 

vain expect them to awaken much interest amongst the indiscri- 
inate classes that compose the great body of the readers of 
periodical publications. We may, however, observe that, with 
reference to that very important object, so justly insisted on by 
Mr. Fearn, namely, the general consummation or consistency of 
knowledge, or rather, the general combination of divers contributors 
of knowledge, he would do well to consider how far anatomy and 
physiology agree with his views of the laws of vision, as deduced 
from physics. If he will take the trouble only to observe the con- 
nection between the branches of a certain pair of nerves and the 
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surface of the iris, he will discover a truth with respect to cerebral 
influence in the process of vision, which may be of some conse- 
quence to his theory. ; 

Bui the principal purpose for which we place the title of Mr. 
Fearn’s book in our pages, is to once more invoke the scientific 
community of this country to examine into the claims of this 
author, and consider whether or not they have been all this time 
treating with merited contempt the absurdities of a presumptuous 
empiric, or earning both the contempt and indignation of the civi- 
lized world, in consigning to neglect the valuable speculations of a 
sound philosopher. If the man’s data be false, let them show it 
—if his arguments be rotten, let their corruption be exposed,—but 
do not let it be said that, because his inferences are new and start- 
ling, and differ from those which you have cherished from your 
childhood, therefore you cannot enter into any examination of his 
positions. Mr. Fearn’s appeal, under this discreditable apathy of 
scientific persons, is really affecting ; and, as far as we can diffuse 
it, we shall be happy to wipe off from ourselves the stain of com- 
bining in this confederacy of neglect, by doing so. This author 
commences by addressing an appeal to the ‘ Philosophers of the 
French Nation,’ from which we extract the following passage :— 


‘Gentlemen,—After having passed the latter half of a life in studies, 
concerning which there are at least ample vouchers that I did not mistake 
the propensity; I find myself compelled to appeal the following Essay, 
from the anticipated neglect of my county, to the scientific justice of a 
foreign nation—the nation of Mons. de la Hire and of a constellation of 
philosophers of the mechanism of vision. 

‘ That I am driven to this appeal, would certainly be ignominious to my 
intellectual pretensions, were it not a fact too well known, that the apathy 
of living Englishmen toward abstruse science in general has become a 
theme in the mouths of reflecting persons, both at home and abroad. Nor 
is the general apathy the sole external cause of the predicament in which | 
stand ; since I, together with the subject, suffer rather from obstacles that 
form a barrier between me and the public, than from the prevailing indis- 
position toward such walks of research. The brief truth of the matter is 
(and the present limits oblige me tc announce it with the utmost brevity,) 
a hurtful difference has subsisted between myself and a name that (owing 
to a combination of circumstances) is of a colossal influence in this country 
in those departments in which I have been occupied, and especially in the 
estimation of almost the whole of the arbiters of philosophical criticism 
among us; and this difference, consisting in a two-fold matter,—namely 
—of philosophical views, and of personal concern, has operated in closing 
up against my labours all the principal avenues of periodical notice ; inso- 
much that it must be impossible for works of their description to reach the 
eye of Europe under such proscription, unless through the intervention of 
some fortunate accident, or extraordinary recourse.’—pp. iii. iv. 


After some acknowledgments of the spirit of justice and fair 


rare: , which had been exerted in his favour by one journal, cou- 
ducted by gentlemen, whose knowledge of Mr. Fearn is strictly 
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limited to his works, the author proceeds to notice the conduct of 
Professor Stewart towards him. He says, 


‘And, as | have been thus led to mention the name of an individual who 
was especiaily characterised by moral rectitude, as well as by erudition ; 
and one who was the avowed friend and admirer of Professor Stewart, but 
who nevertheless expressed his disapprobation of his procedure ; I shall 
add, to the foregoing testimony, a single expression of Dr. Parr, in one of 
his letters to me, now before the public in the work referred to. In that 
letter, he says—‘* If Stewart deal out a scanty portion of justice to you, 
leave him thus far to the disapprobation of wise and good men.” 

‘Gentlemen. The late Professor Stewart left this world without dealing 
out to me, or at least without acknowledging to the ruB.ic, the smallest 
portion of justice. And, what is more; I must beg of you to be informed 
that the injustice, to which alone Dr. Parr alludes, was only upon general 
philosophical ground: for he, (I suppose from amicable considerations,) 
did not expressly speak to the personal claim in question; which last, 
however, was of the most vital importance in my case. 

‘In closing this statement; I would not have it understood that I am 
less ready, than any one, to bear acknowledgment to the intellectual merits 
and high general character of the late Professor Stewart. Nor, on account 
of the subject in question, would I have it supposed that there was any 
thing hostile in the conduct of our difference. The expressions of Mr. 
Stewart, in one of his letters to me now before the public, are indeed of a 
tenor highly gratifying ; and such as might have been eagerly caught at by 
any individual, who had not staked his life to the attainment of an object 
incompatible with its exchange for the private friendship of any man, 

‘Io fine. The matter to which I would now immediately solicit the 
favour of your decision is—W hether the following Essay on Vision is, or is 
not, in any extent, a contribution to Science. If your answer should be in 
the affirmative; then, I may presume, it ought to be supposed, by the 
treading public, that the tenor of my former labours is not altogether such 
as would be for the interests of mankind to neglect. And, if the present 
specimen should merit your unqualified censure; I shall be content, 
(although its Preface will explain that the matter is not my subject,) to 
have it supposed that my previous writings are of no better complexion. 

‘The evil to be rectified, is not merely if I am wronged of my philoso- 
phical rank or estimation in the community. For, when much has been 
written, there may be much to explain, or amend: And great detriment 
might arise to general truth from a want of such explanation. While I 
need not inform you how fatally life is undermined, and the power of 


thought itself paralysed, by the amount of obstruction against which I 
have had to labour.’—pp. vi., vii. 


In an address to Mr. Brougham, which succeeds that to the 
French Philosophers, our author affectingly describes the results of 
this melancholy neglect with respect to another branch of his im- 
portant labours: and if his appeal in this instance do not awaken 
attention, at least his facts ought to make some impression. 

- As far as regards my Pneumatological writings; I may be told that 
mine is only a common lot, in their not having been taken up in the lead- 
ing vehicles of criticism. And I am so sensible of the truth of this, that 

should never have made it a topic of specific complaint. But, a very 
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different consideration urges the present appeal. The fact is that m 
speculations in Pneumatology have formed not any thing like the whole of 
my labours. And a period of no less than seven years (including intervals 
of borne-down health) has been occupied in the exclusive prosecution of an 
Analysis of Language; which now, for some time, languishes before the 

blic, from a want of that aid which alone could bring to the notice of 
snow any Philological work that diverges far from the usual track, 
especially when, as in my peculiar case, it is the production of an un- 

raduated author, and one who, more than any man, has been abstracted 
from the events, and the parties, which give security, or return, to literary 
exertion. Nor can the case be esteemed the less hard when the subject of 
Language, in every modification, and gradation of its treatment, is daily 
issuing from the press; and is deemed of sufficient importance to find 
effectual periodical notice. 

‘ It will be said that, what I have now advanced affords no proof that 
the work in question is deserving of better treatment than it has received. 
To this { answer, first; that I pledge myself, (without any previous inti- 
mation to the parties ie intention to do so,) that the houses which pub- 
lish for me have had ample testimonies, from persons strangers to me, that 
the tenor of the work justifies my urging its claims to consideration.—But, 
besides these, there is, by a fortunate accident, one public criticism extant 
upon the work, although it is a locked-up one; to which I may refer.— 
Nearly the whole of the article Philology, in the CycLopzpta Epiney- 
sis, is occupied by an account of its first volume, the second not having 
then been published.—If, in this case, either the impartiality or the com- 
petency of the writer of the article be questioned; it is for the “ society of 
gentlemen” who have been engaged in that Cyclopeedia (any one of whom, 
even by name, at the time I knew not, and now hardly know,) to answer to 
the public that they did rot intrust that department of their undertaking 
to an improper hand. But, their defence is rendered unnecessary by the 
details of the criticism itself; which, to any person in the subject, will 

ronounce its own sentence, whether or not it is a fair, or a competent one. 

trust, I need go no farther, in order to satisfy any well-informed mind 
that the Monthly Review has spoken truth, in its assertion that I am a 
sufferer under some influence which does not raise the literary character of 
the country. 

‘ And here I avow the unshaken reliance that, what I have done is at 
least sufficiently known to secure justice from those who shall come after 
us. But much detriment to the subjects in question, as well as to me, will 
intervene if they can be made to wait till then. And, if this wrong shall be 
accomplished ; I hope, I meet your own feeling of the matter in auguring 
that, there is no contemporary name, of which posterity will so primarily 
ask, whether or not justice was done at the time, as of yours. 

‘ Fortunately; the principles of Dioptrics (which I nowhere contradict,) 
are not only long-established truths; but, in addition to this, they are ua- 
derstood by a comparatively large class of persons, in every country; 
insomuch that, any matter deduced legitimately upon them cannot, from 
any accident, remain long in obscurity.’—pp. viii.—x. 


We feel that we are only fulfilling a sacred duty in thus putting 
forward honest claims to public consideration, a | in doing so, we 
are confident that not their generosity, but their justice, will i- 
duce scientific men to examine and decide upon those claims. 








Art. X1V.—The Friend of Australia; or a plan for exploring the 
interior, and for carrying on a Survey of the whole Continent of 
Australia. By a retired Officer of the Hon, East India Company's 
Service. Illustrated with a map of Australia, and five plates. 
8vo. pp. 428. London: Hurst, Chance & Co. 1830. 


Tue interests connected with Australia are of such growing im- 
portance, that we gladly avail ourselves of every opportunity which 
enables us to make our countrymen, in general, better acquainted 
with the capabilities of that most valuable dependency of our 
empire. Much as has been said and written upon the subject, 
there are few persons amongst us who know any thing of that 
region, beyond the bare fact that New South Wales forms a portion 
of it; and that shoals of convicts are transported thither every year. 
No attention, or, at least, very little public attention, is directed to 
the inquiries which have been made, as well by the Government as 
by individuals, as to the extent of our possessions in that quarter, 
and the facilities which they afford for the support of a numerous 
population. The state of Europe, and, we may say, of England 
alone, is such, that every succeeding session of Parliament brings 
with it some two or three topics arising out of our domestic or 
foreign policy, which absorb the minds of all our statesmen and 
legislators, to the exclusion of minor affairs, amongst which those 
of ourColonies are uniformly ranked in the lowest scale. The 
frequent changes of our ministry, as the author before us very 
justly remarks, forcibly concur with other causes to postpone 
indefinitely the execution of measures previously resolved upon, for 
the benefit of our distant dependencies, and the consideration of 
many useful plans which have been suggested for that purpose. 
A new Colonial Secretary seldom adopts the ideas of his prede- 
cessor. He must have principles and systems of his own, and 
before he fixes and matures them, it is ten to one that he is no 
longer in office. This is a great misfortune, though, undoubtedly, 
one that cannot be very easily remedied in a representative govern- 
ment. 

Under these circumstances it becomes an imperative duty on the 
press of the country to stand, in some degree, in the place of the 
government; to examine suggestions for the development of our 
colonial strength, from whatever quarter they come ; to insist upon 
the adoption of those that are reasonable ; to oppose monopolies 
that are always subservient to personal influence ; to dissipate the 
delicate vapours of particular biasses, which form the aanenenee of 
cabinets ; and to place practical principles upon their natural basis, — 
the well understood interests, not of this or that set of ministers, 
but of the people at large. , 

We have more than once complained of the neglect with which 


our Australian dominions have been, and continue to be, treated by 
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the Colonial department. We cast no blame on Sir George 
Murray, than whom a more able, or a more useful minister never 
existed. It is not the man that is to be censured, but the whole 
system of his office, which, being limited to a small establishment, 
almost of necessity confines itself, as much as possible, to matters 
of mere routine. It has no inventive faculty, no elastic power, 
+4 upon which the increasing wants of the Colonies may draw for 
useful ameliorations. The formalities of office are preferred to the 
enterprizes of reform ; expense must be avoided ; theories must be 
i shunned, the legislature must be attended, and what with Cabinet 
meetings all day, and Parliamentary discussions all night, our 
ministers, in a session or two, become so jaded, that, unless measures 
ALE be forced upon them, there is little chance that any thing really 
effectual will be done. 
It would, we think, be highly expedient that a council of three 
i or more commissioners should be appended to the colonial depart- 
ment, for the peculiar purpose of watching over and promoting the 
development of the incalculable resources which our distant do- 
minions afford. Such a council, to be useful, ought not to be 
removable with the minister, but to be considered permanent, as 
long as the members of it should be fit for the execution of their 
functions. To them should be referred all questions connected 
with emigration, and with the colonial constitutions, laws, and 
official appointments. They ought to have seats in the Privy 
Council, and attend that tribunal upon all appeals from the settle- 
ments, with whose local legislation they should be thoroughly 
acquainted. Such a council as this we have for Trade, such a 
council for the Admiralty, for the Treasury, and for India. Yet, 
in no department would the benefits of a consultative body of this 
description, be more strongly felt than in that of the colonies. It 
is not merely shameful, the manner in which their political and law 
offices are filled up at home, but positively injurious to the whole 
empire. The consequences, however, arising in this way, are as 
nothing, compared to those that spring from the gross inattention 
with which the colonial establishments, standing most in need of 
parentai care, have hitherto been treated. 
) Foremost, among these neglected spots, stands Australia, which, 
although it has been colonised by us for more than forty years, 
still appears upon our maps nearly asa terra incognita. Thousands 
ee of pounds have been spent in order to solve the geographical prob- 
lem, whether the northern coast of America is hemmed in by eternal 
ee ice, or washed by a sea; abundance of money, and, what is 
much more valuable, of human life, has been sacrificed in expedi- 
tions to Africa. These enterprises, far from underrating, we would 
a do every thing in our power to encourage, But, at the same time, 
8 we may be permitted to lament that the spirit of discovery is not 
4 e | also turned towards a continent which, besides offering many faci- 
i e i lities for research, is, in all probability, destined to repay a million 
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fold any trouble that may be bestowed upon it. Our author’s re- 
monstrances on this subject deserve the most serious consideration. 


‘Although large accessions have been made to our general stock of 
geographical knowledge within the last thirty years, and er ne tra- 
vellers have spread themselves in every direction, yet there is still one 
great blank in the map of the world, staring Britain in the face with a look 
of askance and reproach :—the continent of Australia, so interesting in its 
topographical features, its strange productions, and its thriving English 
colony, seems peculiarly deserving of our atteution. And considering the 
opportunities and advantages we possess, for forming expeditions for the 
exploration of its mysterious interior, (for exploring parties might be fitted 
out at Singapore, Malacca, Penang, Calcutta, Madras, Trincomallee, 
Mauritius, and at the Cape,) and the time which has elapsed since the 
first founding of the British settlement on its coast, the cause of science 
has been sadly neglected, in as far as it regards this most singular coun- 
try, than which, it is allowed on all hands, no other has produced so 
many indigenous and rare productions. 

‘ The benefits, too, which flow from expeditions of discovery, are truly 
immeasurable ; among which, the peopling of uninhabited countries with 
Englishmen is not the least: and should we, through the permission of 
Providence, cover Australia with inhabitants as we have done North Ame- 
rica, and | suppose there isno man but would rather see it inhabited by an 
English-speaking population than by a foreign one; the reflection is a 
proud one, that two mighty empires sprang from the loins of Britain, and 
in future times the fact will be an unfading memorial of their greatness,’ — 
pp. I, 2. 

* * * * * ¥ 

‘The frequent changes in the Ministry of late years, and the engrossing 
nature of European politics, seem to have absorbed every thought; at the 
same time that public men have not remained in their places long enough 
to put in execution any plans that might have been formed; and succes 
sors to office too frequently possess diametrically opposite views and inter- 
ests to those of their predecessors. Now that we are at peace with the 
whole world, it is to be hoped that a portion of the public attention will be 
bestowed upon the interesting investigation of this continent. It is a slur 
on our character, as a powerful and enlightened people, having possession 
ofa continent so singularly peculiar in its physiology and productions, 
and continuing neglectful and ignorant of its geography and resources ; 
while, on the contrary, a scientific expedition confers eternal honour on 
the authors, gratifies the curiosity of the public, and benefits the world. 

‘Let us not imitate the Spaniards who founded the first Spanish city, 
St. Michael, in Peru, in 1531, and kept the Geography of South America 
a secret for nearly two hundred years, unti! De la Condamine voluntarily 
explored the Amazons river in the year 1737, and gave the first correct 
map of itscourse ; for the journies and narratives of D’Orellana, Texeira, and 
even Pére Fritz were made up of fiction and inaccuracy. Neither let us pro- 
crastinate the honourable distinction of being the first interior discoverers and 
christeners of Terra Incognita. Delay is dangerous ; we may be superseded, 
and have the palm snatched from us by a foreign nation of more enterpris- 
ing genius. Louis XV. sent a scientific expedition to South America, 
Composed of eleven men of science with attendants amounting to the 
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number of twenty-five persons, at the very time that he was engaged in 
extensive warfare. France still cherishes the genius of geographical dis- 
covery; she still possesses her learned men. Should the French govern- 
ment send a similar expedition to traverse Australia ; it is to be hoped 
that its instructions will be to penetrate the country from some other 
coast than that of the Eastern, which, being already in the possession of 
English colonists, the survey thereof belongs properly to them.’—pp. 9-11. 


The discovery of the embouchure of the interior waters of Aus- 
tralia, is a point that still, we are ashamed to say, remains to 
be effected. An expeditionary party encamps in a smiling valley, 
oron a plain of considerable extent. Suddenly, as if the gates of 
heaven poured down a fresh deluge, an enormous flood is seen 
rushing towards the tents, and unless the travellers happen to be 
within reach of a hill sufficiently high, there is no escape from the 
fury of the clement. Yet no one has yet found out whence these 
surprising inundations proceed, or through what channel they de- 
part; they come in a moment, and in two or three days they dis- 
appear. That persons, and very competent persons too, have been 
commissioned, from time to time, by the government, to explore the 
coasts and interior of Australia, we do not deny. But their means 
have been so parsimoniously limited, that they have all, we believe, 
been obliged to cut short their tours, on account of the want of pro- 
visions. Certainly this was the case with Blaxland, Wentworth, 
and Lawson, with Captains Oxley and King, and Mr. Thomas 
Jamieson. 

The object of the work before us is to propose a combination of 
land expeditions, consisting of three or more parties, to be supplied 
with such necessaries as they could not carry with them, bya chain 
of depots, with which they might keep up an uninterrupted com- 
munication,—the depots being, of course, so arranged as to vary their 
stations in conformity with the directions they should receive from 
the respective detachments. For this purpose the author brings 
together under one view ‘a number of useful and tried expedients, 
most or all of which are, at this day, in constant use in eastern 
countries, and therefore particularly adaptable to the weer and 
climate of Australia.’ It does not appear that he has travelled over 
any part of that continent himself, and therefore it is right to warn 
readers that some of his schemes might ultimately be found im- 
practicable. They are, however, all of them plausible, and drawn 
up with great labour and very considerable ingenuity. 

Into these details it would be superfluous for us toenter. They 
are too minute to engage the attention of general readers, and are 
besides entirely intended for the consideration of persons about to 
plan such an expedition, or to become members of it. We shall 
confine our views principally to the objects which still remain to 
be explored, and the consequences likely to follow a complete ex- 
amination of the interior of Australia. 

Captain King observes, that on the western side of Mount Up- 
start there is a bay, which “ may be” the mouth of a river—a con- 
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jecture the more likely to be well founded, as between that moun- 
tain and Mount Abbott, there is an “ evident break in the hills,” 
through which a rivermight have found achannel. On theeasternside 
of the former mountain there is another bay which leads to a similar 
conclusion, and after suggesting the probability of there being more 
than one or two rivers of importance in that direction, the author 
adds:—‘ The range of mountains, which has continued unin- 
terruptedly for a distance of 150 miles from the southward, here 
ceases or retires, and leaves a gap of low land, of ten or twelve 
miles wide. This remarkable opening or break in the range of 


mountains, is about the latitude 21° _ and the range is resumed 
and continued notthward. The considerable tract of low land be- 
tween the mountains and the sea, a distance of thirty miles, is, 
possibly, a rich country, and, from the height of the hills, must be 
well watered.’ Upon this ‘remarkable opening,’ the author has 


the following observations :-— 


‘This being the only opening in the mountains, and that of such a 
nature as to be called remarkable, together with Captain King’s frequent 
view of it from different places, and repeated allusions to it; it seems a 
probability, almost amounting to a certainty, that a river bends its course 
through it from the interior, notwithstanding its embouchure is not visible 
to ships sailing along the coast. This only opening in the range of moun- 
tains 1s therefore highly deserving the speedy investigation of an exploring 
party. There is not another likely place for the course of a river coming 
from the interior, in the whole of eastern Australia but here. If sucha 
river exists, its estuary will probably embrace numerous channels, severally 
reaching the sea at Broad Sound, Repulse Bay, Port Molle, Edgecumbe 
Bay, Cape Upstart Bays, Rockingham Bay, another Bay abreast of Frank- 
land’s islands, and Trinity Bay; none of these places having ever been 
explored. 

‘ The spot being so near home, (Sydney,) the Local Government would 
confer a benefit on the geographical world, by establishing a temporary 
depot on the coast, as near Mounts Upstart and Abbott as possible ; and 
while a small party of military might remain at the depot, another might 
march into the interior, with a sufficient supply of provisions, where, 
having attained the ridge of the highest mountain, commanding a view of 
immense extent, might return to the depot after an excursion of two 
months, in which a large fund of geographical knowledge would be col- 
lected, and the question respecting this interesting portion of the continent 
set at rest.’—pp, 23—25. 


_ Mr. Oxley, it may be remembered, had the honour of discover- 
ing the Brisbane—a river of considerable magnitude which dis- 
charges itself into Moreton Bay, and is three miles wide at the 
entrance. He succeeded in attending it upwards of fifty miles ; 
but, his provisions failing, he was obliged to retrace his steps, 
though not before he was enabled, from a neighbouring eminence, 
to trace its course, by the eye, for thirty or forty miles further. It 
was once thought that the Macquarie joined the Brisbane, but 
that idea is now exploded. It is highly probable that Peel’s river, 
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in itself a fine stream, unites with the latter; but we have, as yet, 
no means of solving this question—a question, by the way, of no 
ordinary interest, since ‘ as the olive, the vine, the date, the sugar- 
cane, the fig,’ also flax, tobacco, and fine wool, must be the future 
productions of the neighbourhood of the Brisbane,—should that 
river and the Peel ultimately prove the same, and the ledge of 
rocks, which crosses the former at twenty miles from the sea, be 
blown up, so as to open a passage for small vessels, particularly 
steamers of light draught, and the facilities of its navigation im- 
proved,—it would become one of the most important and populous 
parts of the colony. Sd ie 

Thus the author proceeds, in a northerly direction, all round the 
coast of Australia, pointing out those parts which have either been 
imperfectly surveyed, or not surveyed at all, and suggesting reasons 
for examining them upon a more extensive scale. He observes :— 


‘On the north-west coast are some inlets on the south side of Clarence’s 
strait, and one of considerable extent to the eastward of Cambridge Gulf, 
which require examination. ‘That part of the coast also, between Depuch 
Island and Port George the Fourth, yet remains unexamined, the main- 
land being fronted by an Archipelago of islands. ‘‘ If there is an opening 
into the interior of Australia, it must be in this neighbourhood. Whatever 
may exist here, there is something of importance, and it is not at all im- 
probable that there may be a communication with the interior for a con- 
siderable distance from the coast.” 

* * ad 7 * * * 

‘ At Cambridge gulf is a range of hills extending in unconnected patches 
towards Mount Connexion. The stems of some trees, of larger growth 
than any that were seen on the hills, were found washed up on the beach 
of Adolphus island in this gulf; an unequivocal proof of the fertility of 
the interior. The country at the bottom of the gulph appeared to he of a 
rugged and mountainous character. The hills are in detached ranges, and 
rise abruptly from a low level plain which extends to the shore. Over 
these plains, were scattered the stems and branches of trees, that had evi- 
dently been washed down from the hills and deposited there by inunda- 
tions, to which this part of the continent, in common with the rest of it, 
appears to be frequently subject. The trees appeared to be of so much 
larger size than any that were seen growing near the coast, that we may 
reasonably conclude the interior to be of a much more productive charac- 
ter than the country in the vicinity of the sea. The rise of the tide was 
twenty-one feet, but at low tide the water was still salt, although sixty 
miles from the sea, notwithstanding which, I entertain very strong suspi- 
cions of this gulf being one of the numerous mouths of a large river, the 
bed of which being dry or reduced to a shallow stream, would not, of 
course, afford sufficient water to descend and cover the salt plains at the 
time that Capt. P. P. King was in it, it being the dry season (September), 
although it brought down with it large trees, and perhaps did other damage 
up the country in the rainy season, particularly as Capt. K. was not able 
to examine the extensive river at the bottom of the gulf that trended in a 


south-east direction under Mount Connexion. 
5 ¥ * * ” 
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‘In York Sound is Prince Frederick’s Harbour, at the bottom of which 
are Hunter's and Roe’s rivers, bounded by irregular ranges of rocky pre- 
cipitous hills, in many parts inaccessible; among which are three peaks, 
one named Manning Peak, the others Mount Anderton and Donkin's hill. 
Under these hills are the two large openings or mouths of the rivers. 
Hunter's river was found to be blocked up by masses of stone at the dis- 
tance of ten miles from its mouth at the bottom of the harbour. The hills 
there were ascended, but the view in every direction was obstructed by 
higher hills. The bed of this river continued through a deep gully between 
the hills, and in the wet season is doubtless a considerable stream. Roe’s 
river was explored thirty miles up from its mouth, and was thought would 
afford depth enough to navigate a boat perhaps fifteen miles further. It 
appeared to be a very considerable stream, and from the very hilly cha- 
racter of the country, must send down a vast body of water in the wet 
season. 

‘As this river was not examined higher for want of provisions, it is 
equally likely, with the other unexamined inlets, to be one of the numerous 
mouths of a large shallow river, which being only swelled during the rains, 
is necessarily very low at its entrance, in the dry season. The tide here 
rose rapidly twenty-four feet. This, or the Swan river, on the west coast, 
or any other river which may be discovered hereafter, having an embouchure 
over a sandy beach, or an impracticable barrier of rocks, | am led to imagine 
will be found, when better known, to bear a strong resemblance to several 
of our rivers in the south of India. 

* % * * * 

‘Prince Regent’s river was examined for fifty-four miles up, but at the 
fiftieth mile a rapid, formed of blocks of stone, crosses it, above which the 
tide did not reach; but the stream continued to form a very beautiful fresh 
water river of two or three hundred yards wide. The tide rises here above 
thirty feet; it runs strong and sets at the rate of four and a half and five 
knots in the narrows. A considerable gully joins the main stream, sup- 
posed to have the same source as Roe’s river. And although at the end 
of the dry season, a considerable cascade was still falling into it froma 
height of 140 feet, fifty yards wide, which must be a magnificent object, 
and afford an immense body of water in the rainy season. The marks of 
great floods were noticed upon its shores, and the wrecks of very large 
trees were thrown up twelve feet above high water mark ; which, as the 
surrounding country presents only a series of rocky hills and sterile desert, 
although the hills in its neighbourhood are rather more wooded than at 
Hunter’s and Roe’s rivers, must be a proof of the luxuriant fertility of the 
interior. So also must the quantity of water found here at the end of the 
dry season, be equally a proof of the mountainous surface of the interior. 
As this beautiful river could not be examined any higher, for want of a suf- 
ficient stock of provisions, as well as the want of more men for defence in 
case of an attack from the Indians, who, although not seen, might not have 
been far off, it rests in the same mystery as all the other many unexamined 
rivers and inlets. No one can pretend to say that these are not so many 
mouths of a large river; the volume of water in this river in the rainy 
season must be immense, and probably the character of a river winding 
through a sandy and rocky country in a climate governed by a regular wet 
and dry season like that of Australia, would resemble similar rivers in 
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Southern India, that have a course of several hundred miles up the country, 
although not navigable. 
. e 





# & * * 


‘ Swan River.—This promising stream winds through a valley, its banks 
being alternately precipitous like those of the Derwent in Tasmania. The 
eae, French examined this river for twenty leagues, or sixty miles, from its 
| Fide mouth, and found it still to contain salt water! From Captain King’s 

2 4 description of it for about twenty miles, its shoals, deep narrow passages, 
Si , aud slow current in the dry season, I perceive its resemblance to several 
i rivers in India, and should suppose that, like them, it would present a 
ee. great volume of water in the wet season, too rapid for the purposes of 
- Ay apy. navigation.’—pp. 32—46. 
tf) : The author then proceeds to the southern coast of Australia, 





where he finds many tracts which have been explored only in a 
boii most superficial manner. Among these is an extraordinary bank 
hae be of land, which closes in with the shore, in longitude 129° 9’, and 
. forms cliffs which continue the whole distance to the head of the 
great Australian Bight, a space of 33 leagues! The total length 
of the level bank, from near Cape Pasley to Bight Head, is 435 
miles; and its height is nearly the same throughout, being from 
400 to 600 feet! The writer adds, 


‘Captain Flinders supposed the intetior of this portion of the continent 
to be flat sandy plains or else water. I, on the contrary, consider the 
bank as an evidence of the country possessing high ground, and if high, 
so also low ground; and I am inclined to believe that at a certain distance 
from the shore, where vegetation is out of the influence of the saline air 
of the ocean, that the interior will be found to present the varied surface 
and fertility of the most southern parts of Europe. I have noticed the 
same levels (although of trifling extent) on the Concan, the Canara, and 
the Malabar coasts; and where is there a more lovely or more luxuriant 
back country than there ?’—p. 49. 


Such are a few of the objects which the coast of Australia pre- 
sents, requiring further investigation. In the interior, the necessity 
for research is still more apparent. The mystery of the sudden 
inundations is still to be revealed. The author has reasoned him- 
self into the belief, that a river of the first magnitude will be found 
in Australia; he tells us that he has a kind of second sight of its 
existence! We are totally ignorant of the cause of the hot land 
winds, which prevail there. Some writers have inferred from them 
the aridity and barrenness of the land from which they blow, but 
not upon sufficient grounds. Upon this point, the author’s obser- 
vations carry with them the force of authority. 


* Much has been said by various navigators on the supposed barrenness 
of Western Australia; judging from the appearance of many parts of the 
west and north-west coasts, they have been too apt to draw their inferences 
therefrom, as conclusive evidence of the whole vast interior being all of 
the same description. 

* One of the reasons for condemning the interior as an arid desert, are 
the fierce hot winds felt occasionally on those coasts: but, that scorching 
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winds do not always proceed from sandy deserts, is pretty severely recog- 
nised at Sydney sometimes, when those kinds of winds have been known 
to be heated by extensive conflagrations of the back country, which, hav- 
ing been explored in all directions, is well known to be beautiful and 
luxuriant in woods and forests, fine natural parks, and fertile valleys and 
meadows: why may we not suppose that similar extensive conflagrations 
in the woods, far out of sight of the coast, during the dry season, would 
produce similar effects on the thermometer off the north and north-west 
coasts, instead of condemning the interior to rank with the burning deserts 
of Africa and Arabia. Besides, as the sun’s rays in a warm climate are 
concentrated in the valleys, the condensed atmosphere of which being 
forced out and carried along by the winds, not only causes the heat in 
those winds, but is an indubitable proof of there being mountains and 
valleys in the interior, and if mountains and valleys, then water also, 
either in rivulets or standing pools. 

‘1 am disposed to think that a belt of sandy and desert country, of 
from fifty to a hundred miles in breadth, lines the shores of those coasts, 
parallel therewith, in a greater or less degree, and shutting in the more 
fertile interior; bearing some resemblance to the Coromandel coast, 
which, previous to being inhabited, must have presented a low barren 
sandy track, nearly to the foot of the eastern branches of the Ghauts: 
that coast is, even at this day, surprisingly naked of trees in many parts, 
and here and there sprinkled with a few low barren rugged hills, exactly 
answering the descriptions of similar hills visited by Captain P. P. King, 
on the north and north-west coasts of Australia; but population and the 
arts have produced numerous large tanks or reservoirs for preserving 
water; fine groves, and sheets of rice fields, mostly watered by the indus- 
trious hand of man, otherwise it would be all like the desert or jungle in 
the Gingee and Tiagar districts. The Coromandel coast itself, however, 
still preserves its broad sands, covered with the gigantic ground convol- 
vulus and wild indigo, and presenting other barren and desert-like appear- 
ances for many miles, besides several large salt-water lagoons at the back 
of the beach, parallel with the low sandy shores, as well as many shallow 
rivers, which are only full during the rains on the Ghauts. I have not 
much data to ground my belief upon, yet I feel persuaded that the whole 
of so vast an interior as that of the continent of Australia cannot be a 
desert, but will be found to consist of ranges of hills, commencing at a 
certain distance from the west coast, the irregular branches or debris of 
an inferior range of mountains; also extensive savannas or plains, sprinkled 
with chains of ponds or lakes; numerous dry beds of water courses or 
mountain rivulets, discharging torrents in the rainy season, and in the 
bottom of which water might always be found in the driest weather by 
digging. 

‘The coasts of countries situated within or near the tropics, very gene- 
rally present either a bold rocky or a low sandy front to the sea; and for 
the most part only producing a stunted vegetation or none at all, the 
truth of which the accounts of numerous voyages will corroborate: the fol- 
lowing observation may be thought opposite to the subject, and tend to 
shew that the saline atmosphere of the sea is opposed to nature's works in 
the vegetable kingdom, unless assisted by human agency. When | sailed 
along some parts of the Coromandel coast, it appeared to me a low, sandy, 
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and barren country, and nothing could be seen of the stupendous Western 
Ghauts, on account of their great distance, being four or five hundred 
miles to the westward of that coast; and had I not known the geography of 
the interior of that part of India, I should have been tempted to condemn 
the whole, as consisting of nothing else but vast, sterile, burning, sand 
deserts, exactly as Frecynet and other geographers now do Western Aus- 
tralia, from the appearance of the north-west and west coasts; but the 
richness, beauty, luxuriant fertility and sublime scenery of the interior of 
Southern India, shews, in a strong light, the impropriety of thus s 
ingly condemning the interior of any country on account of its mean 
outside.’—pp. 153—156. 


Independently of the acquisitions which science would gain bya 
complete examination, as well of the coast, as of the interior of 
Australia, it would produce the most important consequences with 
respect to the overgrown population of the United Kingdom. We 
entirely subscribe to the opinions of our author upon this subject. 


‘The expense of supporting the poor in Britain is at least equal to the 
cost of sending them abroad, leaving out of the question the increase of 
crime and the increase of misery; but it appears by Parliamentary docu- 
ments, that the expense of their support greatly exceeds the cost of sending 
them abroad. A pauper cannot be fed, clothed, and lodged for a less sum 
than 30/. per annum; therefore, a parliamentary grant of 60,000/. per 
annum, would pay for the annual and voluntary emigration of two thousand 
persons, and by the time 300,000 had left Britain, there would be a saving 
of 240,000. 

‘There can be no question then, of the economy of snch a grant, nor 
would there ever be any danger of a glut of labourers in the colony, if two 
thousand, or even twice two thousand labourers were sent every year: the 
complaints of the want of them are very numerous and importunate; 
besides, the local government might incessantly be increasing the arrange- 
ments for the reception of free settlers, such as erecting a small house, 
and clearing ten or twelve acres of land upon every location in the districts 
intended to be settled; or by building a few huts on every spot marked 
out for a village at regular distances, say every tenth mile, on the high 
roads ; and square tanks should also be dug at these distances as in India. 

‘Good sense and prudence point out, that encouragement ought to be 
given to voluntary emigration; which encouragement should be in the 
shape of a free passage to the colony. *‘ It cannot be an objection to 
emigration, to say, that the vacuum will soon be filled up. If the sphere 
of civilization be enlarged, and a body of unproductive labourers at home 
be established as consumers of our manufactures abroad, then the encou- 
ragement of emigration would be doing good, even though the vacuum 
should be speedily filled up.” 

‘It is with a nation as with a single family; the increase of children, 
although counted as a blessing in the language of Scripture, is a source of 
anxiety, perplexity, and expense, unless new lands can be divided among 
them as of old; and it is nothing new in the history of the world, to find 
a great nation both illustrious in deeds and learning, and in a general sense 
thriving and multiplying, and yet thousands of its natives in want of em- 
ployment and subsistence. Great Britain stands in this dilemma. ‘There 
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are in fact multitudes of our countrymen in a state of destitution, or at 
least gaining a bare livelihood ; such being the case, the sooner means are 
devised to provide for their annual emigration, passage free, the better; 
for otherwise there will be an accumulation of discontent and wretchedness 
that must, apparently sooner or later, lead to some home calamity, in which 
every class of society will suffer. The increase of crime in consequence of 
the lenity of the laws and the want of employment, cannot be viewed 
without the secret question, of what will it end in ? 

‘It is a pity that something like an annual expedition is not organized 
by Government as a national affair, during the constant and protracted 
dearth of employment for the Irish poor; an expedition which might 
employ some of our useless frigates in the annual conveyance of voluntary 
Irish emigrants, and thus be the means of putting a stop to their swarming 
into England to the ruin and misery of the English labourers. 

‘What would it cost the nation, if Government were immediately to 
equip three frigates, victual them, and convey (passage free) one thousand 
free [rish families in one fleet, and set them down at or near Roebuck Bay 
on the N. W. coast of Australia, say on the Cloate’s Island of my map, 
(which exhibited more abundant proofs of fertility than the country of 
Swan River), with tools, stores, and provisions sufficient for one twelve- 
month, compared to the support of as many idle poor, year after year ?— 
and even in addition to the expense of the expedition, if we were to store 
and victual the emigrants in their new colony for the first five years, what 
would the cost be, compared to their continual support at home, which, 
as their numbers increase, increases in amount ? 

‘Suppose one hundred towns were each to turn out fifty voluntary emi- 
grating families; would it not lessen the population, afford more employ- 
ment to the remaining numbers, and banish from the land much misery 
and discontent? for the poor only want employment with fair wages, to 
make them a happy and contented class. The promise of estates rent free, 
a free passage out, and assistance for the first twelve months, would induce 
thousands to embark for the colonies, and it would drain the United King- 
dom of all who were in want of work, at the same time that the emigrants 
would then only have to work on their own land and for their own families, 


instead of slaving for poor wages and ending their days in a workhouse.’— 
pp. 199—203. 


The author has taken infinite pains in laying out plans for 
Australian towns, in giving advice to the Australian youth, in 
showing them the necessity of abstaining from spirituous liquors, 
and, as much as possible, from the use of flesh meat. He strongly 
recommends that the system of transporting convicts to that 
country should be discontinued ; that a colonial nobility should be 
instituted, and that Wellington valley should be selected as the 
site of an interior metropolis. In arranging his capital, he has 
shown more of fantastic thought than we had given him credit for. 
His national flag for Australia is, on the contrary, one of the most 
beautiful things of the kind we have ever seen. Aint beautifully 
coloured plates, and a large and elaborate map, adorn this volume, 
which is itself a beautiful specimen of the typographical art. 
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Art. XV.—. The Garland of Grief—An Elegiac Tribute to the 
memory of his late Majesty. By Joha Gwilliam. Ato. pp. 20, 
London: E. Wilson. 1830. 


Noxzopy of the world at large can know what a personal griev- 
ance, (to say nothing of it as a national calamity,) is the death ofa 
British monarch to a periodical critic. The gates of Parnassus are 
then thrown wide open; every man, woman, and child, has a right 
to enter; and we do not believe that even the condition of “ a res- 
ectable dress” is imposed on the freedom of admission into this 
Sed place. We and our critical cotemporaries are then 
assailed with such a quantity of waste paper covered over with 
metrical lines; our table groans under the accumulation of elegies 
and tributes, insomuch that we fear to face the huge heap of 
lamentation, to single out one cypress wreath, or “‘ tribute,” or 
“garland,” for perusal. We observe, however, in those loyal 
strains, which we have occasionally ventured to read, that the afflic- 
tion of the poet is uniformly capable of the easiest consolation. He 
compromises with our mortal aggressor—death, in a marvellously 
brief time. This is easily accounted for; since the bard, being a 
sensible man of the world, is sufficiently contented for the loss of 
so good a king as has gone, by the presence of so excellent a king 
as has succeeded him. Thus,—much as the ‘Garland of Sorrow,’ 
before us, indulges in desperate repinings for the death of George 
the Fourth, it displays a resignation and a susceptibility to consol- 
ing reflections that are truly philosophic, if not absolutely christian. 
The author begins by calling on all those, who were wont to charm 
their Patron with delicious strains throughout the varying year, to 
hang = their harps; for the purpose, we were going to say, of 
letting Mr. Gwilliam play alone on his—but, no; it is because— 


‘ He, who us’d to cheer 
With his distinguished presence those domains, 
Which taste had chosen for their matchless charms, 
Lies senseless now in Death’s destructive arms !’ 


The bard then calls on ‘ Music’ and ‘ Painting’ to join in the 
mourning throng, ‘ for,’ to these ladies, he says,— 


‘ For he encouraged you with the design 

Of calling all your powers into play, 

That men might grow enamoured of your worth, 
And blend—amelioration (!) with their mirth.’ 


After numerous invocations in a similar strain, our bard now 
comes to his subject, and, in indignant rhymes, vindicates the 
character of the ‘ recent Sovereign,’ as he calls him, from the as- 
persions of his posthumous libellers. It takes but a few stanzas 
to confound these rogues; when the bard gives to them a hint 


which, if they had any hope remaining, would inevitably destroy it. 


Tribute to his late Majesty. 


‘ Enough of such declamatory knaves, 
We have sufficient evidence in store 
(In spite of all their miserable staves) 
To prove we never had his like before 
In all those qualities, which e’en the grave’s 
Voracious appetite can not devour ; 
And, though their slander for a time may last, 
The truth will neutralize their dull bombast! 


‘ We have the proofs of his consummate taste, 
In works that seem determin'd to def 
That desolating hand which hath displac’d 
The proudest temples Sculpture could supply : 
In these alone his greatness can be trac’d,— 
But let the storm of prejudice pass by, 
And those who now are foremost to assail, 
Ere long shall blush and tell another tale.’—pp. 9, 10. 


But what makes the Monarch’s memory infinitely dear to our 
bard, is the distinction which his Majesty made in his lifetime be- 
tween good and bad poets,— 


‘ Poets he foster’'d; but mere “ men of rhyme,” 

He look’d upon as mountebanks of taste, 

Fools that were tickled with a silv'ry chime, 
Wherein no mental property was trac’d ; 

We've many thousands of them in our clime, 
By whose productions nothing is embrac’d, 

Except that common, evanescent stuff, 

Which lives alone by paragraph and puff !’—p. 11. 


We are told by the poet of his Majesty’s love for music, and 
how vainly they calculated on his taste, who supposed that he 
could mistake a ‘ rush of sounds’ and ‘ sleight of hand’ for musical 
skill; and we are still further informed— 


‘ And there are spirits in existence still, 
To prove his judgment never was debas'd 
By all that trick which never can fulfil 
What music’s principles at first embrac’d, 
And the mere run of the chromatic scale, 
He deem’d a ruse, too vulgar to prevail !’—p. 12. 


Windsor, proud Windsor, the seat and sepulchre of Royalty, is 
next apostrophized, and the imagination of Mr. Gwilliam beholds 
the grass turning black, and the trees assuming crape, and the 
birds of the forest converting their carols into lamentations. 


‘The very rooms where happiness prevail’d, 
Are hung with darkness, and the breathless space 
Frightens the spirits that have there regal’d, 
So awful is its melancholy grace : 
A sudden chill the palace hath assail’d, 
Dejection saddens ev’ery menial’s face, 
And where the voice of revelry was heard, 
Triumphant Death prohibits e’en a word !’—p. 17. 
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But, as we said, Mr. Gwilliam finds ready consolation in King 


George’s successor, of whom he sings, 
‘We have already from his past career, 
Proofs of a lib’ral and enlighten’d mind,— 
And, from the pleasing tidings that we hear, 
A soul to justice nat'rally inclin’d ; 
From such a monarch we have nought to fear, 
But everything to hope,—and we shall find 
In William’s reign, whatever change ensue, 
Our welfare kept incessantly in view !’——p. 19. 
This is about as fair a specimen as we can find of the ‘ things,’ 
to which the ordinary race of Monarchs give rise when they dig 
A Princess Charlotte called forth the hall owed strains of a 


Byron. 





Arr. XVI.—An Essay on the Creation of the Universe ; and Evidences 
of the Existence of a God. By Charles Doyne Sillery. 1 vol. 12mo, 
Edinburgh : Waugh and Innes. 1830. 


Tue Essay contained in this volume may be regarded as a practical 
illustration of some of the positions, so beautifully developed in Dr. 
Chalmers’ justly celebrated Discourses on Astronomy. But to us, 
by far the most interesting part of its contents is that in which the 
author speaks of himself and his strangely varied career; and we 
should be ashamed of ourselves if we could mark for ridicule the 
undoubted extravagance which he mingles with the display of the 
kindliest and most enthusiastic of spirits. The following passages 
have afforded us, we confess, a great deal of pleasure :— 


«« To search after knowledge” has ever been my greatest delight. My 
childhood was spent in the study of the sciences, and my whole soul de- 
voted, at that time, to these my favourite pursuits. Often have I sat on 
the green slope of a sunny bank, apart from my playful schoolfellows, by 
the side of the silver-flowing Tweed, pondering on the works of Newton, 
Ferguson, Franklin, Bacon and Paley—many, and many a quiet night 
have I stood, in the solitude of my own soul, watching the apparent motion 
of the stars, when the heavens seemed sweeping over the slumbering coun- 
try; and thinking, with tear-brimmed eyes, of the mighty philosophers who 
had once lived in this little world before me, till I had poetically fancied 
them the spirits of the stars, that shone so brilliantly above me. Nor can 
I ever forget the rapturous impression that the first reading of Dr. Chal- 
mers’ Astronomical Discourses made upon my youthful mind—how my 
ideas were elevated in the contemplation of the greatness and goodness of 
God, and how my very soul expanded into a new world of being and of 
bliss. My cheeks were seldom free from tears—but they were tears of 
inexpressible pleasure, and I felt such an unspeakable ecstacy in pouring 
forth my feelings and my prayers to Almighty God in the peaceful stillness 
of the night, that I never envied the head which was laid in placid forget- 
fulness on the downy couch of sleep. At this time I constructed a large 
telescope, which revolved vertically and horizontally on two wheels, and 
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which magnified to a considerable extent: with this instrument I watched 
the eclipses of the moon—the belts and spots on the planets—the satellites 
surrounding them—the comets, and other celestial phenomena. But the 
sublime study of astronomy only increased my desire to become acquainted 
with other more amusing, though not more delightful sciences. Chemistry 
followed, which possessing many branches, led to the study of mineralogy 
aud conchology—thence I| directed my attention to botany, zoology, orni- 
thology, &c. From which I proceeded to geology itself; and, lastly, to 
physics and metaphysics, till I had completed the whole round of natural 
philosophy. I then began to collect materials for a museum, and wherever 
| went, I was in search of minerals, shells, fossils, flowers and insects; and 
| have no hesitation in saying, that I possessed one of the finest collections 
of native insects and minerals in the country. I was never so happy as 
when seated at my studies in the centre of my museum—the cases of the 
seven orders of my Own preservation—my native and foreign minerals— 
multifarious assortment of shells—arrangement of quadrupeds—variety of 
birds, amphibious animals, fishes and insects—my antiquities, compre- 
hending armour of every description; ancient busts, marbles, vases, and 
vessels of various kinds from Herculaneum, Pompeii, Nineveh, and other 
places ; gold, silver, and brazen coins; together with a vast variety of cu- 
riosities, partly collected by myself, and partly presented by my daily 
visitors, were rapidly increasing around me.’—pp. 5—8. 
* * * + * 

‘Apart from all society, and living in a little world of my own, at 
this time, [ had no desire—no ambition to go beyond it—~philosophy oc- 
cupied my thoughts by day, and mingled with my dreams by night—and 
Newton, Bacon, Boyle, Hervey, Halley, Priestley, Hunter, Herschel, 
Berkeley, and Jenner, were the intellectual stars that adorned my hemis- 
phere, unto whom my thoughts and soul were turned. 

‘I now finished an astronomical work of 700 closely written folio pages, 
inwhich I described the figure, motions, and dimensions of the earth ; 
the different seasons; the cause of the ebbing and flowing of the sea ; the 
moon's motion and phases; gravity, light, transit of Venus; the eclipses 
of the sun and moon: the ptolemaic, tychonic, and solar system; the 
parallax of the stars; refractions; occultations, and causes producing the 
planetary motions. I also gave a history of the rise and progress of as- 
tronomy, a description of the principal astronomical instrutnents and 
machinery which serve to illustrate the above phenomena, and some ob- 
servations on the ancient zodiac found in Upper Egypt. The work is 
accompanied with several illustrations of my own delineation, and is still 
in My possession. 

‘My next undertaking was a volume of mechanics and melange of na- 
tural philosophy; I then invented a self-acting machine, of very singular 
construction, and thought of the proverb of Solomon, “I wisdom dwell 
with prudence, and find out the knowledge of witty inventions.” Shortly 
after this, and very casually, I discovered a new syphon, which I named 
the filtering syphon, because it raises water by means of a filter, or capil- 
lary tubes, from the vessel in which it is immersed, to another vessel eleva- 
ted some inches above it, consequently by this means a perpetual dropping 
of water is produced. When I had. constructed this instrument it was 
whispered abroad that I had discovered the perpetual motion ! and it was 
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highly amusing, though extremely annoying to me, to see the multiplicity 
of unknown visitors, who were daily overwhelming and disturbing the 
“« philosophical eccentricity,” as they were pleased to term, not the instru- 
ment, but its disquieted constructor. 4 > 

‘1 now commenced a Series of Philosophical Letters, the principal of 
which, were, Ist, On Prismatic Light—2d, On Coral -3d, On Sound— 
4th, On the existence of a continent at the South Pole; of this 1 rest 
perfectly satisfied, and shall lay my observations and proofs before the 
public, in a pamphlet or periodical, shortly after this work is published— 
5th, Accounting for live toads found in solid masses of rock—6th, Hints 
on the natural history of Insects—7th, A perpetual motion, on the princi- 
ple of the Barometer—8th, On the utility of keeping Chronometers in 
vacuo, and a method of making the changes of the atmosphere wind them 
by the mercury in the Barometer—9th, A new pump, capable of raising a 
ton of water with one stroke of the piston, by the strength of a single in- 
dividual—10th, Tests for proving the illuminating power of various lights 
—llth, Water Barometer—12th, Suggestion of a perpetual motion by 
specific gravity, &c. &c. ee 

‘The study of Chemistry gave me infinite delight, and independent of 
my museum, I fitted up a regular laboratory, with furnaces, retorts, stills, 
bottles of every description ; and earths, and acids, and alkalies of every 
kind. Then I made an electrifying machine, then a galvanic battery, then 
a compass, then a thermometer, then a barometer, and thena steam-engine, 

‘ The day was spent in ascertaining, by actual experiment, the elementary, 
or first principles of which bodies are composed. The night was entirely 
devoted to study. Often have I plied my unwearied task by the midnight 
oil. Often has daylight shone through my blind, dimming the light of 
my lamp, and I have withdrawn it to gaze enraptured on the rising sun. 
Often have I gone to school wearied and worn out with my contemplations 
during the night, yet returned in the afternoon with refreshed delight to 
renew my studies. In the garden, when I looked up to the star-bespan- 
gled heavens, I thought of ‘the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God” In the drawing-room, when I saw the prismatic 
light beaming from the crystal chandeliers, I thought of Newton's glorious 
discovery, and the tears unconsciously gushed from my eyes. 

‘I was then but a boy—my mind was daily expanding—every thing | 
read—every thing I saw was new and novel to me, and though I often 
experienced, even then, a secret solitary sadness: it was a sadness with 
which the purest pleasure was blended, and which never went beyond the 
solitude of my own bosom, to throw the slightest gloom on the individuals 
with whom I mingled. 

‘ But the tenor of man’s life never yet flowed smoothly altogether.— 
This could not last for ever : and it did not last. My pilgrimage had but 
begun—lI knew not what it was to be in the world, for hitherto I had lived 
in a world entirely of my own. But I was destined for other things.—The 
morning arrived when I had to leave my museum—my little universe, for 
the wild wintry ocean, And ah! that morning—I will never forget it; | 
visited my repository of curiosities for the last time—gazed around on all 
the birds with which my very soul had grown familiar ; I had sat beside 
them for weeks and months together; indeed they seemed a part of my 
being : and when I turned to tear myself away from them, I thought my 
very heart would break,,—pp. 10—15. 
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In another page Mr. Sillery says,— 


‘] have stood on the rough rocks when the wrathful billows were foaming 
at my feet, and the wild sea-mew screaming above me—I have climbed the 
hills of a foreign land, when the lightnings were playing over-head and 
the thunder-echoes rolling down the sides of the rattling mountains,—l 
have stood on the brink of the volcano, and descended into the bowels of 
the earth through its erystalled-portalled caverns and grottoes,—I have 
clung to the quivering masts, and hung upon the dreary shrouds when the 
tempest was howling around the labouring bark,—I have seen all descrip- 
tions of people, climate, and country—heard all varieties of tongue— 
enjoved every pleasure that this world can afford. And what have I learned ? 
—what conclusion have I drawn from the retrospect of the whole? That 
there is no real happiness—no quiet resting-place on earth—that all is but 
a chequered scene of sin, and vexation, and disappointment, and folly— 
and to sigh, from my soul, for ‘ the wings of a dove to flee away,’—far, 
far away from this melancholy world—“ and be at rest,” in the bosom of 
my God "—p, 20, 


In many an amiable heart, agitated by noble, but impracticable 
schemes of self improvement, Mr. Sillery’s sanguime eloquence will 
find a prompt echo. ‘The philosophy of his resignation, his cheer- 
fulness under the pressure of a fate which seems to oppose his 
cherished designs, offer instruction to the best of us at times, and 
under circumstances when we may least expect to bear up by 
means of our own unaided resources. In a recent notice of a 
number of poems we are happy at the recollection of having dis- 
tinguished Mr. Sillery’s ‘‘ Vallery” by terms of praise. 





NOTICES. 
Art. XVII.— Discourses on the Millenium, the Doctrine of Election, Jus- 


tification by Faith, §c. By the Rev. Michael Russel, LL.D. 12mo. 
pp. 443. 


A mone sensible and judicious guide for the human mind through that 
wilderness of doubt and fear, which it enters when it begins to contem- 
plate the subjects specified in the title of this work, could not be recom- 
mended, than the one before us. Mr. Russell boldly asserts, that the 
Millenium, in its primitive and proper acceptation, is an event that has 
long passed away; that we as Christians have nothing whatever to do 
with it; and that it applied only to the Jews. Our author's elaborate 
examination into this great historical question, will be read with as much 
pleasure as profit. The Discourses on the Doctrine of Election and Jus- 
tification by Faith, are well-digested compendiums of the most orthodox 
Opinions On these subjects. The last discourse on the historical evidence 
lor the Apostolical Institution of Episcopacy, is strongly recommended to 
the attention of those who have been wearying the press of late with tirades 
‘NO pposition to such a doctrine. ‘The work is neatly printed, and very 
well calculated for that impaired state of vision which age or hard 
study may have br ought on. 
VOL. XY, m 
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Ant. XVILL.—A Synopsis of Roman Antiquities, Sc. By John Lanietree. 
Second edition. 12mo. pp. 217. Dublin: Curry andCe: 1830, 
For the youth whom it is thought necessary to instruct in the Latin 
language, this little work will prove a most useful companion. It is a 
simple and familiar explanation of those terms which are found in almost 
every page of Roman authors, and which are the names either of daily 
customs, of political proceedings, of articles of domestic life, and of 
amusement amongst the ancient Romans. To enumerate the contents of 
such a production is really to recommend it ; and it is with mingled feel- 
ings of envy and regret that we express a wish that some Mr. Lanktree 
had lived in our juvenile days, to save us many a headache, and many a 

discontented hour. 





Arr. XIX.— Essays on Interesting and Useful Subjects, with a few Intro- 
ductory Remarks on English Composition; designed to assist Youth 
in the Style and Arrangement of Themes. By E. Johnson. 12mo, 
pp. 247. London: Rivingtons and Co. 1830. 


ALtnoven modestly pretending to be but an assistant to youth in their 
attempts at English composition, the essays in this little work are well 
worthy the attention of the maturest and most experienced amongst us. 
They are, however, well calculated to give to young writers a taste for 
those more solid and lasting qualities of a prose style, which the fripperies 
and trash of the magazines in our days have gone much too far in sup- 
planting. The work will be a very useful example to boys who think 
that because they may labour under a paucity of ideas upon a given subject 
for composition, the subject is not susceptible of many—inasmuch as its 
pages will shew how much can be said —and wedl said too, upon questions 
that are apparently the most unfruitful in the world. 








Art. XX.—Stories of Travels in South America. 12mo. pp. 259. 
London: Whittaker and Co. 1830. 


Tuts is a second edition of a little work which we have already noticed, 
and which we are glad to see has attained all the popularity we predicted 
for it. This impression contains a brief outline of the history of South 
America: and, in order to make room for an account of Lieut. Maw’s 
descent of the Maranon, or Amazon river, the story of Ward’s Travels in 
Mexico has been omitted. The alterations in both respects are judicious, 
A more pleasing volume, for a present to the minor members of a family. 
has not been published this season. 





Art. XXI.—A Statement of Facts in the nature of a-‘Memoir leading to 
and connected with the Great Battle of the 12th April, 1782. By 
an old Naval Officer. 8vo. pp. 52 and xxxv. 


Tuts is a warm hearted and strong testimony to the merits of Lord 
Rodney, by one who retains, after many years of strange vicissitudes, a 
grateful recollection of the kind and endearing character of the illustrious 
hero. Those professional men who are interested in discovering the real 
anthor of the naval manceuvre of “ breaking the enemy’s line,” of late so 
much discussed, will do well to examine the contents of this small pam- 
phlet, as being the evidence of a sensible, acute, though we must say, 
rather partial witness. ; 
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Ant. XXI1.—The Vale of Obscurity, The Levant, and other Poems. 
By Charles Crocker. 8vo. pp. 120. Chichester: W. Mason. Lon- 
don: Longman and Co. 1830. 


We are assured by a most respectable correspondent, that these poems 
are the genuine productions of a shoemaker. Our correspondent’s testi- 
mony is amply confirmed by a long list of subscribers, several of them of 
the highest rank, who have generously cme forward to encourage the 
genius which they have discovered in one of the humblest walks of life. 
Indeed, without these recommendations, we should have found no diffi- 
culty in yielding implicit credence to the modest account of himself which 
the author has given in his preface. He has, he says, for many years found 
a pleasing gratification in the composition of verses, and though he had, at 
times, been told that they were not destitute of merit, yet he never, until a 
few months ago, entertained an expectation of seeing them in print. 
They happened to fall into the hands of persons capable of judging of 
such things, and were pronounced by them not unworthy of publication. 
Their patronage, added to that of others, enabled him to appear before the 
world in a new character. At the same time he assures us, with more of 
good sense than usually falls to the lot of the “irritable race,” that he has 
no idea of becoming an author by profession. The occupation by which 
he has hitherto procured subsistence for his family, is, in fis opinion, not 


less honourable (considering his condition in life), and far more likely to 
be attended with success, than the precarious pursuits of literature. He is 


perfectly right. Literature, like all other trades, for a trade it has become, 
has been sadly overstocked. Bad novels and worse poetry, and trashy 
“libraries,” have been produced in such abundance, that we should not 
be surprised to find reading go in a short time altogether out of fashion. 

Our poet then proceeds to give a short sketch of his life, which is not 
without interest. He was born in June, 1797, at Chichester, where he 
received an elementary education at the Grey-coat school. As soon as he 
eould read, he became very fond of books. The Bible, Robinson Crusoe, 
and the Pilgrim’s Progress, especially the latter, were his favourites. For 
poetry he cherished a particular regard. After reading some of the best 
productions in our language, and hearing Mr. Thelwall lecture on Shaks- 
peare and Milton, he possesed himself of Blair's Lectures and Beattie’s 
Minstrel. His imagination was expanded by a visit to Dorsetshire, the 
scenery of which impressed his mind with indelible recollections. Cowper, 
Goldsmith, Collins, and Milton, were added to his store of books, and 
having married he set up for himself as a shoemaker, having regularly 
gone through his apprenticeship. His first wife died at the end of the 
second year of their marriage. He was fortunate enough to form a second 
union, the results of which are two daughters and a son. 

With respect to the character of his poetry. it will be seen from the 
specimens which we shall give of it, that it has more of art than of nature, 
more of imitation than of originality. The ‘ Vale of Obscurity’ is a poem 
in fifty-one stanzas, in the measure of Beattie’s Minstrel. Its object is to 
paint the happiness which may be found in humble life. Its successive 
scenes present themselves to the poet in a dream, the introduction to which 
will sufficiently indicate its general style. 

L 2 
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‘«* Content! of all the blessings I possess, 
And (thanks to heaven) my portion is not small, 
None can more justly claim my thankfulness 
Than thou, sweet maid, whose smile gives zest to all; 
Therefore on thee with suppliant voice I call; 
With thee would hide me from the world’s rude strife ; 
For well I know, whatever may befall, 
Tis peace of mind that makes the bliss of life— 
That thou sustain’st the soul ’mid scenes with misery rife. 


‘« Can Fame—can Power—can Affuence display 
The calm composure of thy modest mien ? 
Their light may dazzle in the summer day, 
Bnt thou alone canst cheer the wintry scene : 
Their pomp shall be as though it ne’er had been, 
When the dread tempest sweeps along the sky ; 
Whilst thou, in humble confidence serene, 
Fear’st not, for He who bids the tempest fly, 
Mighty to save and bless, thou know’st is ever nigh. 








‘* Still be it mine, as through the quiet vale 

Of humble life my devious course | bend, 

When sorrows or anxieties assail, 

To find in thee a comforter and friend: 

Afilictions, though keen pangs their steps attend, 

In wisdom and in love are doubtless sent, 

And will, ere long, in full fruition end : 

Be then my heart on this one purpose bent— 
Whate’er my lot may be, to dwell with thee, Content.” 


‘ When thus the happy feelings of my mind 
Had been pour’d forth in artless verse and gay, 
What time the summer sun in pride declined 
And gave, with glance benign, his farewell ray, 
The genius of Repose, with mildest sway, 
Wav'd his lethean wand above my head: 
SLEEP charm’d, at once, each restless thought away 
And through my mind enchanting visions spread, 
Soothing as those around th’ expiring christian’s bed.’—pp. 19—2I. 


The ‘Lavant’ is an address to the poet’s native stream, in a similar 
measure, We like it much better than the preceding poem, as it breathes 
infinitely more of natural feeling. 





‘’Tis sweet in manhood’s prime to feel the glow 
Of youthful joy revisiting the heart: 
Sweet as when o’er the dreary landscape blow 
Spring’s first warm gales, and milder sunbeams dart 
Their smiles in Nature’s face,—and, with a start 
Beauty and fragrance wake, as from a trance. 
Surely that joy will never quite depart ; 
I feel its warmth, unchill’d by life’s advance, 
Whene’er my early haunts meet my delighted glance: 
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‘Oh! I can ne'er forget those sunny hours, 
When, glad of heart, along thy banks I stray’d, 
Dear native Stream, and pluck’d the springing flowers 
That grew thereon, and childhood’s gambols play’d ; 
Ere yet, with ruthless hand, stern Care had lai { 
His yoke upon me, and his rugged lore, 
In many an arduous lesson had display’d ; 
Yea, still, in memory’s fondly cherish’d store, 
Those happy hours shall live till memory be no more ! 
‘And to my eye, ’mid recollections sweet, 
Through fairy-regions still thou seem’st to stray ; 
The same fresh verdure still invites iny feet 
‘To wander, and I hear from every spray 
The same glad notes from woodland songsters gay ; 
And that awakening sense of bliss long fled, , 
Pervades my bosom with resistless sway, 
While, musing on the past, once more I tread 
Thy peaceful borders green, by pensive Fancy led. 
‘It seems to me as if Time’s mighty wing, 
That sweeps great empires from their base, o'er tlice 
Had pass'd, as o’er some blest and holy thing 
Not subject to its power ; for, still I sce, 
Just as when life’s bright morning smiled on me, 
In the same quiet course thou rollest on: 
Yet, in thy wanderings, what diversity, 
What varying aspects hast thou undergone ! 
Nor varied less ‘hath been my fate, though more unknown. 


‘I’ve gazed upon thee with delight, when smooth 

And glistening in the beams of spring’s bright reign, 
With murmuring sound that troubled breasts might soothe, 
Thou sought’st through meadows fair, the distant main : 
en so in youth, from sorrow free, and pain, 
My days flow’d on in lau; ghing Joy's career, 
While Fane y, with her gay, fant astic train, 
Attending, bade on every hand appear 

Those visions which through life Remembrance holds so dear. 


‘ But not alone from buoyant health and youth 
Sprung all the transports that then thrill’d my breast ; 
For on my mind, e’en then had heavenly Truth 
That deeper sense of happiness imprest 
Which makes the humblest lot supremely blest 
This op’d the source from whence sad Sorrow drew, 
In after life, when many troubles prest, 

Rich healing balm. Her cheering influence too 
Enchanting Poesy o'er each fair prospect threw. 


‘The charm of song upon my spirit’s gladness 
With wondrous power in that gay season fell, 
Blending with joy a shade of pleasing sadness, 
And calling up, as by some wizard spell, 
Bright dream; of which I strove in vain to tell ; 
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Each vivid image glow'd, and past away. 

But with still more delight my mind would dwell 

On brighter glories, which Truth’s steady ray 
Reveal’d—the realms of rest, and peace, and endless day. 


‘I’ve seen thy waters with a torrent’s force 


Resistless, and with loud and rushing sound, 
Dash forward in their wild impetuous course, 
As if they scorn’d thy channel’s narrow bound : 
While Winter on the naked landscape frown’d 
In sullen majesty, and with a blast 

Terrific, call’d his gathering storms around : 
Black ruin follow’d quick where’er they pass‘d, 


And o’er Creation’s face thick gloom and horror cast. 
‘ And checrless was the scene, and dark the hour :— 


So, once, my fate, all desolate and drear, 
And overwhelm’d by fell Affliction’s power, 
Seem'd stript of all that made existence dear, 
And prompted many a sigh and bitter tear : 
But as returning Summer's gladdening beam 
Appeased thy waves, so Time, in his career, 
Still made receding grief and trial seem 


But as the fading trace of some distressful dream. 
‘ We feel a joy surpassing that which springs 


From present pleasure, when the pensive mind, 
Silently musing on departed things, 

To soft reflection’s influence is resign’d ; 

For Fancy, then, with Memory’s power hath join’d 
Her witching art; and on past Sorrow’s brow 
With fairy-hands a roseate wreath they bind ;— 
While as they rise, remembered scenes of woe, 


Stript of their former gloom, in tender beauty glow. 
‘ In all the countless throngs of former days, 


Whose feet have prest thy banks, hath there appear’d 
No Son of Song thy lapse obscure to praise : 
Because, forsooth, no cataract was heard 

Roaring amid thy course—no mountain rear’d 

Its hoary crest above thee to the skies : 

Because, forsooth, the world’s contempt they fear’d, 
Which might thy little Naiad’s charms despise, 


And view these meads and groves with undelighted eyes ? 
‘Yes, there was One, albeit, who breath’d thy name 


In tuneful verse: for thou wert not unknown 

To him,* whom Genius and poetic fame 

In vain conspir'd to bless ;—whose “ frantic moan,” 
More thrilling than the wild and tender tone 

Of his own lyre, arose upon the wind 

That swept thy marge, when, pensive and alone, 
Amid these scenes, his worn and clouded mind 


Gaz’d anxiously around, some resting-place to find. 











* The Poet Collins. 
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‘ He sought the abode of Peace :—but Genius gave 
No light to guide the wanderer on his way ; 
Fame stood aloof,—was silent, and look’d grave ; 
And Fancy’s flights but led him more astray ; 
E’en Learning shone but with a feeble ray, 
And tardy Fortune could afford no aid : 
Atlength, fair Truth, resplendent as the day, 
Before his eyes the *‘ best of books” display’d 

And sunshine cheer'd his path e’en through Death's fearful shade. 


‘Child of Misfortune! whosoe’er thou art, 
That, lingering near, his sculptur’d form mayst see 
Within yon sacred Pile ;* ere thou depart, 
Een though the Muse may not be dear to thee, 
Shed o’er his grave the tear of sympathy ;— 
And may that peace which bljess’d his life’s decline, 
(From all his woes and bitter anguish free,) 
His hopes, his holy confidence be thine ; 

Affliction then may frown,—but thou wilt not repine. 


‘Thy beauties, humble as they are, fair Stream, 
Are dear to me, and lovely in mine eyes; 
And, had I skill to manage well the theme, 
Might lead my timid Muse to enterprise ; 

But she, as oft as difficulties rise 

To check her ardour, from th’ unfinish’d strain 

In conscious weakness and dejection flies ; 

But, re-assur’d, as oft returns again, 
Reluctant to forego the pleasure with the pain. 


‘ And still in silent loneliness my mind, 
E’en while my hands stern Labour’s shackles wear, 
In Poesy a solace sweet shall find,— 
An ample recompence for toil and care ; 
And hither oft at eve will I repair, 
And while I muse, or frame some simple lay, 
(Which like thy murmurs, Lavant, few shall hear,) 
Calm Meditation by my side shall stray, 

And Peace, as is her wont, attend my lonely way. 


‘ Now sinks to glorious rest th’ all cheering sun, 
Surrounded by a gorgeous cloudy train ; 
While, ’mid a silent host of shadows dun, 
Twilight begins his mild, but transient reign ; 
But though obscurity involves the plain, 
The light of day still gilds yon stately spire: 
So shines the mind which Faith and Hope sustain, 
Far, far above earth’s scenes, and low desire, 
Illumin’d by a spark of pure ethereal fire. 


‘ Soft as the dews the deepening shades descend, 
And spread a solemn, sacred calm around, 
Till night’s broad wings o’er all the scene extend. 
Nought breaks the stillness save the gentle sound 
Of rippling waves, that glimmer as they bound 





* Chichester Cathedral. 
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On their dark way. Who would not wish to dwell 
For ever where such tranquil joys are found ¢ 
But Duty speaks in yonder curfew bell, | 
And warns me to depart—blest scenes, awhile farewell !’—pp. 49—5g. 


Some of the smaller poems are also pretty. 


In closing this little volume, we must sa that it fully justifies the judg- 
ment of those persons who encouraged the author to print it. It offers 
us, moreover, a doubly interesting proof of the progress which education 
has made among the operative classes, since, in the first place, it has 
enabled a shoemaker to write such polished verses as these; and, in the 
second place, has taught him how much more easily he may secure his 
subsistence and happiness in the station of industry in which he has been 
placed, than in any other to which the whispers of ambition might induce 


him to aspire. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Connected with Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts. 





We were very much struck with a recent advertisement from Mr. Col- 
burn’s establishment, announcing that in-consequence of the great quantity 
of Lady Morgan’s books which remained on hand, the publishers were 
anxious to dispose of them at half price. Astounded we certainly were to 
find that this was the unfortunate upshot of all the pnffing and blowing 
that reciprocally passed between Lady Morgan and Mr. Colburn, for so 
mauy years. Is it possible, we exclaimed, that this can be ? and turning 
to page 8 of the preface to the “ Book of the Boudoir,” we could scarcely 
credit our senses as we read— 

‘While the 4th volume of the ‘ O’Brien’s’ was going through the press, 
Mr. Colburn was sufficiently pleased with the subscription (as it is called 
in the trade) to the first edition, to desire a new work from the author. 
I was just setting off for Ireland, the horses literally putting to, when Mr. 
Colburn arrived with his flattering proposition. 1 could not enter into 
any future engagement: and Mr-C, taking up a scrubby MS. volume 
which the servant was about to thrust into the pocket of the carriage, 
asked ‘ what was that?’ I said it was one of many volumes of odds and 
ends, de omnibus rebus, and [ read hiin the last entry I had made the 
night before, on my return from the Opera, ‘ This is the very thing,’ said 
the Luropean (European !) publisher.” 

These very words were printed under Mr. Colburn’s superintendance 
and of course he is pledged to their truth. Ts it possible that Mr. Col- 
burn was so little versed in worldly wisdom as literally to dun an author 
to compose for him, whose works he must have known at the time he 
would be compelled to sell at half price? Noone can believe such an ab- 
surdity. Then why make the announcement? “ There’s the rub.” For 
some weeks back a new work on France, by Lady Morgan, has been ad- 
vertised, and the publishers are Messrs. Saunders and Otley. These 
gentlemen, from the taste and discrimination which they have shewn in 
their publications, have obtained much of that confidence and its conse- 
quences which the trash of the Burlington-street steam engine could not 
command ; the Colburns were all resentment, that the hands of their rival 
should be strengthened by the ‘“ apostacy,” as they would call it, of their 
chief supporter before. We do not say, to be sure, that that this 
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half-price announcement had its origin in a spirit of revenge, but 
the fact is curious, that it was never made until the rival advertisement 
had appeared. The trick, however, is too contemptible, and we anticipate 
that it will produce a striking re-action in the public mind. 

Baron Cuvier, the celebrated naturalist, was in England during the late 
French Revolution. The announcement of the events of July hastened 
his return to his native country, thus obliging him to break off various 
appointments W hich he had made for scientific purposes in England. 

Mr. Smith, in a letter to Professor Jameson, gives an account of a tree 
discovered by him on an excursion up the river Demerara, possessing 
most of the qualities ascribed by Humboldt to the Palo de Vaca. It is 
a different species, however, and is described by Mr. Smith as thirty or 
forty feet high, with a diameter at the base of from sixteen to eighteen 
inches. The milky juice, which it exudes very copiously on being cut, 
was thicker and richer than cow’s milk, and destitute of acrimony, but 
without any considerable portion of nutritive ingredients. It mixe s freely 
with water. Mr. Arnott, who has examined the dried specimens trans- 
mitted by Mr. Smith, refers it to the genus Tabernemontana, and pro- 
yoses naming it 7. wéeles. 

His Majesty has been pleased to present to the Zoological Society the 
whole of the collection of birds and beasts which belonged to the late 
King, amounting in number to 150. Great preparations are making at 
the Society’s Gardens for the reception of the collection, and more than 
ove hundred men are now employed in draining the ground on the banks of 
the Regent’s canal and constructing habitations. 

Among the portraits brought over by M. Champollion from Egypt, is 
that of Sechouchis, who was father of the twenty-second dynasty. This 
individual is the Shishak of Scripture, by whom Jerusalem was taken and 
the temple laid waste. On the remains of the edifices erected by this 
Sovereign, Champollion has also observed Rehoboam, Solomon's son and 
successor, among the effigies of the captive kings. 

The Council of the Astronomical Society are engaged by desire of the 
Admiralty in a revision of the Nautical Almanac, a task which has been 
too long postponed. 

That curious combination of profound science and light-hearted cheer- 
fulness, Moore’s Almanack, has, under the date of the Summer quarter 
this year, given the following very striking prediction :—‘* We may expect 
to hear of some eminent mutations, state meetings, conventions, and 
changes in the municipal laws of some neighbouring nations which will be 
effected with much heat and vigour: and some crowned heads will be 
greatly distressed.” ‘This must be admitted to be a very curious 
coincidence. 

A paper, by Mr. Westwood, on Entomology, containing a curious de- 
scription of the formation and habits of the tiger beetle, was recently read 
before the members of the Sheffield Literary and Philosophical Society. 

Boai’s chin performance has been surpassed by a new musical wonder 
Which has arisen in Germany, in the person of a lady who plays divinely 
on the piano-forte with her nose. 

There has lately been discovered on Mount Etna a mass of ice, pre- 
served there for centuries, perhaps, from the circumstance of a current of 
red hot lava having flowed over it. It is supposed, that at the commence- 
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ment of the eruption by which the stream of lava was sent forth, a quan- 
tity of drift snow had been covered with volcanic sand showered upon it 
before the lava rushed upon it. It is known that such sand mixed with 
scoria is a non-conduetor of heat, and hence the singular result described. 

In England the mystic words of the law are inapplicable to any thing 
else; but one can guess at the meaning of a rule nisi, a demurrer, and a 
rejoinder, though the fi fa’s, and ca sa’s, are more than sufficiently enig- 
matical. But in Scotland the language is perfectly oracular, and it would 
puzzle (Edipus himself to interpret it. When a judge intends to be pe- 
remptory in an order, he ordains parties to condescend ; when he is disposed 
to be mild and monitory, he recommends them to box their pleas! Wit- 
nesses must be brought into court upon a diligence, and before they can 
be examined they must be purged! When aman leaves his estates to the 
poor, he is said to mortify them: and when you lose your deceased elder 
brother’s estates, it is called a conquest. 

The second and last arch of the railway bridge over the Irwell, between 
Manchester and Liverpool, was keyed or completed on the 4th of August, 
only eight days and a half having been employed in its construction. The 
other works on the line are in a state of equal forwardness, and we believe 
there is no doubt whatever that the road will be ready for being opened 
throughout its whole length by the day already fixed,—the 15th of the 
present month. A new vehicle has been brought down for the rail road. 
It has been constructed so that it may be driven upon its own wheels from 
the residence of any gentleman to the railway, and the body of the car- 
riage may then be raised from the wheels by means of a crane, and placed 
upon a frame or waggon having wheels adapted for the railway. It is then 
conveyed along the line, and at the end of the journey may be replaced 
upon a set of ordinary wheels, and driven along the streets to the final 
destination of the passenger or family, for whose exclusive use it may be 
devoted. Two of the new locomotive carriages are to be named, by ex- 
wee permission of their Majesties, William the Fourth and Queen Ade- 
aide. 

We know of no such poetica! writer of prose in our time as Mr. George 
Robins, the celebrated dispenser, by auction, of, we believe, a quarter of this 
kingdom, every year. His imagination and descriptive skill are not ex- 
ceeded by our best masters in the art of literary decoration,—and a glance 
at his newspaper advertisements any day of the week will fully satisfy our 
readers of the justice of our observations. His announcement of the 
‘* Hafod Estate” is one of the most splendid compositions that has yet 
fallen from his pen. This estate is shortly to be disposed of, and if it only 
approaches in beauty the promises of the advertiser, we surely at last have 
solved the geographical problem,—the site of the Garden of Eden. The 
auctioneer commences, as is his custom, in a low and humble key. “ To 
attempt to describe Hafod, would, in talented hands, be a task almost 
Herculean. Mr. Robins is fully conscious of this difficulty, and aware 
that he must draw very largely on the kind feeling of the public, to excuse 
the following unpretending and imperfect sketch. The situation of Hafod 
was wisely chosen by Colonel Jobnes; it is altogether so pre-eminently 
beautiful, that the mind is perpetually lost in wonder and amazement. 
Nature has bestowed so many charms, of a wild and romantic character, 
and the hand of Taste and Art has added to these with so true a poetic 
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fee ing, that, while one glance of the tourist recalls to mind the descriptive 
‘scenes of the authoress of the Italian, another forcibly reminds him of the 
far-famed gardens of Boccaccio.” ‘ In the hands of talents,” says Mr. 
Robins,—as if he were a man without talents,—as if he were not at that 
instant going to give proof of the transcendent power of his. In the next 
paragraph he touches the sublime of description : 

‘From the portico it commands a woody winding vale, the undulating 
forms of whose ascending, shaggy sides, are richly clothed with foliage, 
broken with silver waterfalls, and crowned with sheep walks, towering far 
above the clouds. The descent of the foot-path is steep and romantic. 
The scene from the bridge is one of picturesque and entangled wildness ; 
the hard and milk-white rocks are worn into a whimsical variety of shapes; 
the hanging foliage, above and below, drops its ornamental fringe over the 
rugged workmanship of nature, while the torrent, foaming between its 
rough and deepened confines, salutes the eye and ear in its tumultuous 
passage down the declivity. The endless woods, hanging on the alpine 
mountain sides, in long array, seem to have been planted there by nature 
before all attested evidence of human habitation.” 

‘‘ In the rides and walks,” continues our fanciful guide, “ will be found 
such a continuation of beautiful wildness, such fearful and almost unap- 
proachable heights, cataracts so loud and deep, glens terrific, and moun- 
tains seemingly to rival the clouds in their stupendous heights. These 
are only a few of the wonders of this fairy land; surely it may then be 
safely affirmed, such a scene must be witnessed to be at all appreciated— 
language is inadequate to do it justice, for it beggars all description; and 
if to contemplate Elysium be permitted in this world, then will the proud 
distinction belong to Hafod.” 

To those who are not formed by nature to sympathize with such glorious 
miracles of nature, the wily poet auctioneer throws out a sly hint, which 
surely will not be lost on their more worldly propensities. 

‘It should be observed in conclusion, that Colonel Johnes, whose 
mighty genius and liberal hand created this paradise amid the mountains, 
was for many years the member for the county; it need hardly to be re- 
marked, how influential the possession of Hafod will necessarily be in the 
future representation of Cardiganshire.” 

The new Geographical Society held a meeting on the 16th July, at which 
the rules and regulations of the Society were agreed to. Mr. Barrow deli- 
vered an admirable address, explanatory of the nature and objects of this 
Association. 

_ The honour of Knighthood, with a grant of 300/. a year to be employed 
in “ promotion of Astronomy, have been conferred on Mr., now Sir James 
South. 

_Mr. Davies Gilbert, we understand, is about to retire from the pre- 
sidency of the Royal Society in favour of the Duke of Sussex—a circum- 
stance of which every lover of science will be glad, and for a reason which 
is honourable to the amiable mind of Mr. Gilbert. The truth is, that the 
kind and gentle character of this gentleman fostered rather than dis- 
couraged the practices of interested intriguers, and the Society, under his 
passive administration, was likely, at no distant time, to explode by the 
collision of its own hostile elements. The Duke of Sussex is possessed of 


the shrewdness to detect the sources of disunion, and he has energy enough 
to neutralize them. 
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The following is a verbatim copy of a bill which was sent in to Mr. 
Bayntun’s Election Committee at York:— : 
“To S. A. Bayntun, Esq., the Chairman and President of the 
Blue Committee. 
ie Se: 
‘To various Services, Horsflesh, Exhausion of Lungs, &e. 5 10 0 
Distributing Cards in various parts of the Country, and 





Songs of our own composing, and others.......... 115 7 
Giving Spirits and Ale to Young Men to bring them up 
eS, OE aca ed es et ee wom heae ee 210 6 
Blue Ribons got of various people for Mr. Bayntun.. 1 10 24 
Mr. F. Woodson’s Account as per Bill............ 718 6 
£19 4 9} 





“Commencing the 29th of July, to tuesday and Wednesday the 4th of 
August, A.D. 1830.” 

His Majesty has signified, both to the Asiatic Society and the Royal 
Society of Literature, his acceptance of the patronage of these institutions, 
The Royal Society has also been honored by the attention of the King. 
Speaking of this latter Society, we learn that Mr. Davies Gilbert is about 
to retire from the Presidency, and that the Duke of Sussex will succeed 
to it. 

Wonks in THE Press.—A New and Complete History of the County 
of Lincoln, from the earliest period to the present time ; including every 
object of Topographical, Geological, Historical, or Antiquarian Interest : 
with all the Modern Improvements connected with Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, and Commerce, from actual survey, by Thomas Allen, Esq. 
Author of the History of Yorkshire, &c.—An Address to the Printers of 
Edinburgh, delivered by Mr. John Gray, of the Edinburgh, Leith, and 
Glasgow Advertiser, at a Meeting of the Trade, held in the Edinburgh 
Printers’ Hall, on Thursday, 19th August, 1830.—Volume Second of the 
Principles and practice of Physic, by John Mackintosh, M.D. Lecturer 
on the Practice of Physic in Edinburgh, &c. &c. This volume will com- 
plete the work, which treats of all diseases that fall under the care of the 
Physician, including those peculiar to Women and Children.—Tales of the 
Cyclades, and other Poems, by H. J. Bradfield, Author of the Athenaid.— 
An Abridgement of his Translation of Zumpt’s Latin Grammar, by the 
Rev. Jolin Kenrick.—Select Sermons from Massillon, translated by the 
Rev. Rutton Morris. We hope that the Rev. Gentleman will do justice 
to the illustrious author. The English translations of Massillon which are 
in circulation in this country are perfectly execrable.—Narrative of the 
Events at Paris, by Wm. Hone.—Similar ‘Narrative, to be published by 
Galignani of Paris.—Suspirium Sanctorum, a new edition.— France in 
1829-30, by Lady Morgan.—Life of Byron, by Galt.—Life of George 
the Fourth, by the Rev. G. Croly —The Natural History of Poisons, by 
> F Murray.— History of Lancashire, by Edward Baines. —Cruikshank’s 
Brighton.—The Geography of Herodotus, by Major Rennell, in 2 vols.— 
A Portrait of the Major, by permission of the Countess of Spencer.—Mr. 
Britton, our indefatigable Architectural Antiquarian, is engaged on the 
Histories and Illustrations of Hereford and Worcester Cathedrals, to form 
part of his splendid work, The Cathedral Antiquities. 
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